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occurs  in  an  Alexandrian  Papyrus,  in  the  sense  of  1 an  office  for 
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Page  740,  1.  1 6,  for  An  par  pa  read  A[dp]arpa. 

Page  783,  1.  18,  for  E . . . . Sijpoe  read  ’E  . . . 3>jpoc. 

Page  791,  1.  21  ,for  £lpaiac  read  '^Ipalag. 
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Augustus.  Cnidus  part  of  the  province  of  Asia  under  the  em- 
perors. Its  constitution  at  this  time.  Limits  of  the  Cnidian 
territory  on  the  east.  Causes  of  its  political  insignificance. 
Excellence  of  its  natural  products.  Cnidian  wine  and  oil  ex- 
ported. Cnidian  diotce.  Other  valuable  productions. 

The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  narrated  in  the 
previous  pages  occupied  a period  of  about  seventeen 
months,  from  November  1S56,  to  March  1858.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1857,  having  nearly  exhausted 
discovery  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  1 was 
enabled  to  commence  an  enterprise,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  expedi- 
tion,— the  exploration  of  Cnidus.  I had  selected 
this  second  field  of  operations,  not  only  because  ol 
the  celebrity  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  extent  ol 
its  ruins,  hut  also  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
Budrurn  and  the  circumstance  that,  being  uninha- 
bited, it  could  be  explored  without  such  hindrances 
as  I encountered  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  our  dis- 
coveries at  Cnidus,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a 
general  description  of  the  site,  and  a brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  city.  Cnidus,  like 
Mytilene,  Myndus,  and  many  other  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  originally  built  on  an  island,  so 
close  to  the  mainland  as  to  form  two  harbours 
connected  by  a narrow  strait,  such  as  the  Greeks 
called  au  JEuripus .a 

This  island,  the  ancient  Triopium, b is  a lofty 

a Pausan.  viii.  30,  2. 

t According  to  Pausanias,  v.  2,  47,  it  was  called  Cherronesos  ; 
but  this  name  is  applied  by  Diodorus  (v.  60-03)  to  the  peninsula 
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rock,  rising  abruptly  from  a low  isthmus,  by 
which  it  is  now  united  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  lying  between  the  gulfs  of  Syme 
and  Ceramus.  This  rock  extends  for  about  160 
yards,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  lying  nearly  parallel 
with  the  mainland.  Projecting  far  beyond  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  this  bold  headland, 
now  called  Cape  Crio,  forms  a well-known  sea-mark 
to  the  navigators  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  bad 
weather  the  small  craft  which  ply  the  coasting 
trade  find  great  difficulty  in  doubling  it.  Hence, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  Phoenician  and  Hellenic 
navigation,  mariners  must  have  been  compelled,  in 
stormy  seasons,  to  take  refuge  behind  the  headland, 
which,  offering  to  the  sea  outside  a line  of  sheer 
precipices,  descends  on  its  inner  or  northern  side, 
by  a gradual  slope,  down  to  the  still  water  lying- 
on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.0 

The  natural  shelter  thus  afforded  was  converted 
by  the  Greeks  into  two  real  harbours  by  artificial 
moles.  On  reference  to  the  plan  of  Cnidus,  Plate  L., 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  of  the  two  har- 
bours was  anciently  shut  in  from  the  S.E.  by  two 
transverse  moles  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  peninsula,  one  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  bv  the 
view,  Plate  LI.,  is  still  nearly  perfect. 

This  mole  is  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of 

generally.  The  question  whether  the  name  Triopium  was  applied 
to  the  island  only,  or  to  part  of  the  mainland  adjoining  it,  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  form,  this  rock  is  not  unlike  a wedge  placed  horizontally, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  view  of  it  taken  from  the  Lion  tomb. 
Plate  LXVJI. 
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stone,  and,  as  its  foundations  have  been  laid  in 
nearly  100  feet  of  water,  must  have  been  a work  of 
immense  labour.  The  other  mole,  having  been  much 
exposed  to  the  swell  from  the  south-west,  is  not 
visible  above  water.  The  smaller  harbour  opens  to 
the  north-west,  and  is  nearly  closed  by  a broad  quay 
jutting  out  from  the  mainland. 

This  is  evidently  the  port  described  by  Strabo11 
as  Aiyiv  ; <a=jctto£,  the  narrow  mouth  of  which  must 
have  been  defended  in  antiquity  by  a chain.  To 
the  north-east  these  harbours  are  shut  in  by  the 
mainland,  which  rises  by  a gradual  slope  to  the 
foot  of  a steep  ridge  of  limestone,  which  in  one 
place  attains  to  the  height  of  933'  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  (See  Plate  LII.)  The  slope  of 
the  mainland  confronts  the  slope  of  the  penin- 
sula on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  forming, 
as  it  were,  its  natural  counterpart ; and  it  was 
on  these  two  opposite  slopes  that  the  ancient 
city  was  built,  rising  on  a succession  of  artificial 
terraces  from  the  water’s  edge.6  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  here,  as  at  Halicarnassus,  the  penin- 
sula, being  more  easily  defensible,  was  first  occu- 
pied, and  that  the  settlers  gradually  extended  their 
city  over  the  opposite  part  of  the  mainland.  The 
convenience  of  Cnidus  as  a harbour  of  refuge 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  had  a 

11  xiv.  p.  656. 

e Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  : — wpoKtirai  Se  vijaos  k-nraerraSwc  irwc  t>) v 
mpiptTpor,  v\pt j\»),  Or.a-poeih'iQ,  ovvaitTnptvr)  y/oputn  Trpog  rr)v  ijjr cipov 
Kai  TTOLoioa  cctvoXlv  -puvov  nvh  ti)v  K viiov’  vo\v  yap  avrije  ptpog  ohti 
rtiv  vi)<rov,  mitTraZovtray  ajx<portpovg  ruiis  XiptvuQ-  Of.  Pausan.  v.  24,  7. 
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settlement  here  at  that  early  period,  when  they  oc- 
cupied Ehodes  and  were  dominant  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  .f 

The  date  when  the  Greeks  first  established  them- 
selves here  cannot  be  fixed.  Erom  the  fact  that 
Homer  does  not  mention  Cnidus  or  Halicarnassus, 
Strabo®  infers  that  these  cities  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  mythic  tra- 
dition11 ascribed  the  founding  of  Cnidus  to  Triopas 
with  a band  of  settlers  from  Thessaly,  at  a much 
earlier  period.  According  to  another  tradition, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Herodotus,1  Cnidus 
was  colonized  by  Lacedaemonians,  under  Hippotas ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  historical  times  the  inhabit- 
ants were  always  considered  of  Dorian  extraction. 
It  is  possible,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes,3  that 
the  Thessalian  settlers  were  driven  out  by  the 
Carians  in  very  early  times,  and  that  the  colony 
from  Lacedaemon  was  founded  at  a later  epoch, 
shortly  before  the  Dorian  settlements  established 
in  Cos,  Ehodes,  Halicarnassus,  and  Myndus. 

Passing  from  these  obscure  traditions  to  his- 
torical times,  we  find  Cnidus  a member  of  the  con- 

f See  Colonel  Leake’s  Memoir  on  Cnidus,  Part  iii.  p.  2,  of  Ionian 
Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  To  this  valu- 
able memoir  I am  indebted  for  most  of  the  references  in  this 
chapter. 

e xiv.  p.  653.  Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  1.  ■13,  as  It  id  to  c alrreivi'i'  but  the  date  of  this  hymn  is 
uncertain. 

b Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Cerer.  1.  25,  sqq.  Diodor.  v.  61.  Steph. 
Byzant.  s.  v.  Aw-ior.  Pausan.  x.  11,  1. 

‘ i.  174.  Diodor.  v.  9,  58. 

i In  the  Memoir  already  cited,  p.  3. 
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federation  of  tlie  Dorian  cities,  which  had  their  ■ 
place  of  meeting  at  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Triopium,  and  which,  after  the  exclusion  of  Hali- 
carnassus from  the  league  (see  ante,  p.  13),  was 
known  as  the  Doric  Pentapolis.  The  object  of  this 
league  was,  probably,  the  securing  to  its  members  the 
exclusive  right  to  certain  commercial  advantages ; 
and  the  geographical  position  of  Cnidus  explains 
why  the  Triopian  promontory  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting. 

It  was  a position  almost  impregnable  and  easier 
of  access  to  all  the  members  of  the  league  than  any 
of  the  other  five  cities. 

How  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  this 
league  had  existed  is  nowhere  stated ; but  it  may 
have  been  formed  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  when  we  find  the  Cnidians  engaged  in 
distant  maritime  enterprises.  About  33. C.  579,  they 
took  possession  of  Dipara,  on  the  Sicilian  coast,  alter 
having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Sicily ; whence  they  were  driven  by 
the  Phoenicians.1*  An  incident  related  by  Herodo- 
tus,1 to  which  we  shall  presently  recur,  shows  that 
they  had  some  kind  of  relations,  probably  com- 
mercial, with  the  people  of  Tarentum.  It  was 
probably  about  this  time  that  they  founded  Corcyra 
Nigra  in  the  Adriatic."1  At  an  early  period,  Cnidus 
traded  with  Egypt,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
shared  in  the  Ilelleniuin  established  at  Naukratis 

k Pausan.  x.  11,  3.  Diodor.  v.  9.  Strabo,  vi.  p.  27G.  Scymnus, 
j 263.  1 “I  13S- 

m Strabo,  vii.  p.  315.  Scymnus,  1.  427.  Plin.  H.  NT.  iii.  -0. 
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by  Amasis."  It  may  have  been  about  bis  date 
that  they  extended  their  territory  eastward  as  far 
as  the  narrow  isthmus,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Cyrus,  formed  the  limit  of  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  mainland,  and  separated  them 
from  the  Bubassian  Chersonese.0 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  facts, that  Cnidus, 
in  common  with  other  Greek  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  enjoyed  great  prosperity  at  a 
very  early  period  of  its  history.  This  prosperity 
probably  attained  its  highest  development  in  the 
cities  on  the  western  coast,  about  B.C.  GOO,  and  re- 
ceived its  first  check  from  the  growth  of  the  Lydian 
empire.  The  conquest  of  Cyrus  completed  the 
destruction  of  Hellenic  liberty  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  task  of  subduing  the  south-western  coast  was 
left  to  his  general,  Harpagus,  to  whom  the  Carians 
and  Lycians  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  but  who  overcame  the  Dorian 
cities  on  the  coast  with  little  difficulty. 

The  Cnidians,  indeed,  at  one  time,  determined  to 
defend  themselves,  by  cutting  through  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  separated  their  territory  from 
the  Bubassian  Chersonese,  so  as  to  render  all  attack, 
except  from  the  sea,  impossible ; but  they  were  soon 
disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  cutting  through  the 
rock  of  this  isthmus  ; and,  having  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  an  answer  coun- 
selling the  abandonment  of  their  design,  they  sub- 
mitted to  Harpagus  without  striking  a blow.p 

n Herod,  ii.  ITS.  See  ante,  p.  13.  0 Herod,  i.  174. 

I1  Herod,  i.  174. 
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The  name  of  Cnidus,  after  this  date,  occurs  but 
seldom  in  ancient  history;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  city  ever  again  really  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,'1  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Darius  Hystaspes  employed  the 
good  offices  of  the  people  of  Cnidus  to  obtain  from 
the  Tarentines  the  restoration  of  Gyllus,  whom 
those  latter  had  exiled. 

The  Cnidians  failed  in  their  mediation,  and  Hero- 
dotus mentions  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  employ  force  against  Tarentum. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  them  interfering 
more  successfully  on  behalf  of  some  political  exiles, 
expelled  from  Cyrene  by  Arcesilaus,  the  third  king 
of  that  name,  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  to  be  there  put 
to  death.  The  ship  which  was  conveying  them 
having  put  into  the  harbour  at  Cnidus,  probably 
from  stress  of  weather,  the  Cnidians  interfered  in 
behalf  of  their  Dorian  brethren,  and,  setting  free  the 
prisoners,  sent  them  to  Thera,  the  mother-state, 
whence  Cyrene  had  been  colonized.1 

In  the  great  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
Cnidus  must  have  been  one  of  the  Dorian  cities 
which  contributed  collectively  the  small  contingent 
of  thirty  ships ; 3 a proof  either  of  the  insignificance 
of  their  naval  power  or  of  their  unwillingness  to 
serve  in  the  Persian  cause. 

Immediately  before  the  battle  .of  Eurymedon, 
Cnidus  formed  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  arma- 


i iii.  138. 


1 Heiod.  iv.  1C4. 


a Id.  vii.  93. 
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meat  of  Cimon,4  and,  from  this  time  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ranked  among  the 
states  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens. 

At  the  close  of  that  war,  it  was  an  un walled  city  ;u 
its  defences  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  after  the  Ionian  revolt. 

The  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  having  so 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Athenians  as  to  enable 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  cope  with  them  at  sea,  and 
to  detach  many  of  their  tributaries,  the  occupation 
of  the  port  of  Cnidus  became  an  object  of  conse- 
quence to  both  parties.  Hence,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Hippokrates,  the  Spartan 
commander,  with  a squadron  of  twelve  ships,  visited 
this  station.  Half  of  the  force  he  placed  in  reserve 
in  the  harbour,  sending  the  other  six  to  cruise 
round  the  Triopium,  with  the  view  of  intercepting 
merchantmen,  which  in  their  passage  from  Egypt 
to  Athens  often  approached  Cape  Crio. 

The  Athenians,  however,  sailing  from  Samos, 
captured  the  six  cruisers,  and  failed  within  a 
little  of  taking  Cnidus  itself,  being  repulsed  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  crews 
of  the  captured  ships,  who  had  escaped  to  the 
shore.7 

In  the  same  year  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
under  Astyochus,  effected  a junction  at  Cnidus 
with  a reinforcement  of  twenty-seven  ships  from 
Caunus ; and  it  was  here  that  the  Lacedaemonian 

* Plut.  Cim.  12. 

11  Thucyd.  viii.  35.  See  Leake’s  Memoir,  already  referred  to, 
p.  7,  note  #.  7 Thucyd.  viii.  35. 
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commander  held  a conference  with  Tissaphernes, 
in  the  hope  of  negotiating  a treaty  ; on  the  failure 
of  which,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Rhodes.^ 

Eighteen  years  after  these  events,  13. C.  394,  the 
great  naval  engagement  took  place  near  Cnidus,  by 
which  Conon  utterly  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  and  restored  to  Athens  the  empire  of  the 
sea.x  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  victory  was 
commemorated  by  a public  monument  near  Cnidus, 
which  will  he  more  fully  described  in  a subsequent 
part  of  this  work.  At  the  time  of  this  victory, 
Cnidus  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  gave  refuge  to  the  remains  of  their 
fleet.  It  continued  faithful  to  them,  notwith- 
standing the  renewed  ascendancy  of  Athens  ; for, 
four  years  after  the  victory  of  Conon,  we  find  a La- 
cedaemonian naval  commander,  Teleutias,  making 
use  of  Cnidus  as  a naval  station,  and  selling  there 
a number  of  Athenian  ships,  which  he  captured  on 
their  way  to  assist  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus/ 
Luring  the  period  between  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  we  have  hardly 
any  information  as  to  the  history  of  Cnidus, 
except  the  fact,  that  Eudoxus,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  compiled  a code  of  laws  for  this, 
his  native  placed  These  legislative  measures  of 
Eudoxus  were  probably  connected  with  the  political 
changes  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  had  taken 
place  at  Cnidus,  and  by  which  an  oligarchical  form 

Thucyd.  viii.  43.  x Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  10. 

>'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24. 

‘ Biogen.  Laert.  viii.  8.  Plutarch  adv.  Colot.  p.  1126,  Eylandr. 
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of  government  liad  been  overturned.”  The  cause  of 
this  revolution  is  attributed  by  the  philosopher  to 
the  narrow  basis  on  which  the  government  origin- 
ally rested.  At  the  head  of  the  state  wras  an  irre- 
sponsible body  of  sixty  senators,  called  $[t.vrjfMves, 
presided  over  by  an  officer  called  a.<f>sirTrjp.  No  son 
was  eligible  to  be  a senator  during  his  father’s 
lifetime,  and,  among  brothers,  only  the  firstborn. 
The  revolution  by  which  this  constitution  was  abo- 
lished at  Cnidus,  was  brought  about  by  the  people 
under  the  leadership  of  the  excluded  members  of 
the  oligarchical  families,  as  was  the  case  at  Chios 
also.  This  revolution  is  attributed  by  Col.  Lealceb 
to  Macedonian  influence  ; but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  should  not  rather  be  referred  to  the  in- 
trigues either  of  Mausolus,  or  one  of  his  successors  ; 
for  such  powerful  princes  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  a city  like 
Cnidus,  planted  in  the  midst  of  their  dependencies, 
if  not  itself  reckoned  as  part  of  their  dominions. 

The  possible  connection  of  the  political  changes 
at  Cnidus  with  the  visit  of  Eudoxus  to  Mausolus, 
has  been  already  suggested,  ante,  p.  44. 

Though  the  Cnidians  played  so  insignificant  a 
part  in  the  great  contest  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  which  divided  the  Hellenic  world,  they  were 
distinguished  among  Greek  cities  for  their  taste  and 
liberality  in  the  encouragement  of  art. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 


a Aristot.  Polifc.  v.  5.  Pint.  Qusest.  Gr.  4. 
k In  the  Memoir  already  cited,  p.  10. 
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they  had  invested  part  of  their  wealth  acquired  in 
commerce,  in  two  pictures  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Lesche,  at  Delphi,  hy  the  most  celebrated  artist 
of  the  time,  Polygnotus.  Of  these  pictures,  which 
are  described  at  great  length  by  Pausanias,c  and 
which  may  he  considered  as  great  pictorial  epics,  one 
represented  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the 
Greeks ; the  other,  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  the 
infernal  regions.  About  a century  later,  theCnidians 
purchased  from  Praxiteles  his  celebrated  statue  of 
the  undraped  Yenus.  This  work,  which  was  pro- 
bably executed  about  the  same  time  as  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Mausoleum,  and  of  which  Lucian  has  left 
us  so  glowing  a description,4  has  given  to  the  petty 
city  which  was  its  shrine  a celebrity  far  more  pre- 
cious and  more  lasting  than  the  ephemeral  glory  of 
mere  military  greatness.  The  name  of  Cnidus  will 
hardly  he  forgotten  as  long  as  that  of  Praxiteles 
dwrells  in  the  memory  of  man. 

Cnidus  must  have  been  particularly  rich  in  works 
of  art  of  the  late  Athenian  school,  for  Pliny'  men- 
tions with  special  praise  a Minerva  hy  Scopas,  and 
a Dionysos  hy  Eryaxis ; wrnrks,  he  observes,  which 
nothing  hut  the  exceeding  merit  of  the  Yenus  of 
Praxiteles  prevented  from  attracting  more  admi- 
ration. 

About  the  same  period  when  the  Cnidians  ac- 
quired the  precious  wrnrks  of  these  sculptors,  they 
had  the  honour  of  producing  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated astronomers  of  his  age,  Eudoxus,— who,  from 

c x.  25 — 31.  d Arnores,  xi — xviii. 

e N.  H.  xxxvi.  5,  § 5. 
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liis  observatory  at  Cnidus,  discovered  the  star 
Canopus,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  southern 
horizon/ 

Like  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cos,  Cnidus  was 
celebrated  from  early  times  as  a school  of  medicine ; 
and  in  the  same  century  in  which  Eudoxus  was 
observing  the  stars  in  his  native  city,  a fellow-citizen 
and  fellow-labourer  in  science,  Ctesias,  the  phy- 
sician, was  residing  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  employing  his  leisure  time  in  com- 
posing those  oriental  histories  the  loss  of  which 
we  shall  ever  deplore. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  march  of  Alexander  the 
Great  through  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  Cnidus  is 
not  mentioned  as  having  offered  any  resistance, 
like  Myndus  or  Halicarnassus.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  was  still  unfortified,  and  that  its 
walls,  which  are  still  existing,  are  of  a period  sub- 
sequent to  this  invasion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander  Cnidus  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in 
history.  It  is  to  he  presumed  from  a passage  in 
Theocritus/  that,  like  Cos  and  Halicarnassus,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  PMladelphus. 

In  his  reign,  a Cnidian  architect,  Sostratos,  con- 
structed the  celebrated  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  and 
built  in  his  native  city  a pensilis  ambulatio,  which 
was  probably  a magnificent  terrace,  raised  upon 
columns/1  This  architect  was  styled  by  Strabo, 
“ the  friend  of  kings,”  a title  which  represented 

f Strabo,  ii.  p.  119.  g Idyll,  xvii.  66. 

b Strabo,  xvii.  p.  791.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  12,  § 18.  Lucian. 
De  Hist.  Conscrib.  lxii.  Steph.  Byz.,  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  <bunoe. 
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ji  certain  rank  and  office  in  the  court  ot  the 
Ptolemies.1 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war  between  Antioclms 
the  Great  and  the  'Romans,  B.O.  190,  we  find  the 
Cnidians  assisting  the  Homan  commander  Cains 
Livius.j  It  is  recorded  that  a Cnidian  quinquereme 
formed  one  of  the  llhodian  fleet,  which  shortly 
after  gained  a victory  over  that  of  Antioclms  at 
Side.k 

In  the  course  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  naval  league  of  Cilician  and  Cretan  cities, 
Cnidus,  like  Colophon  and  Samos,  was  taken  and 
plundered;1  and  its  commerce  must  have  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  this  piratical  confederacy, 
till  the  security  of  the  seas  was  restored  by  the 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Pompey. 

In  his  brief  account  of  Cnidus,  Strabo™  makes 
mention  of  two  of  its  citizens  of  great  influence  in 
their  native  place,  and  who  were  specially  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  Julius  Caesar.  These  were 
Tlieopompos,  and  his  son  Artemidoros,  the  latter 

> Strabo,  loc.  cit.  On  this  title,  see  Boeckh,  C.  I.  iii.  p.  290. 

i Liv.  xxxvii.  16,  17.  k Liv.  xxxvii.  22. 

l Cic.  pro  L.  Manil.  12. 

m xiv.  p.  656.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire, 
persons  of  influence  in  the  Greek  cities  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  reigning  emperor,  partly  for  their  private  advantage,  and 
also,  in  many  cases,  in  the  interest  of  their  native  place,  for  which 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  special  privileges.  See  the  anec- 
dote respecting  Potamon,  son  of  Lesbonax,  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  p.  218. 
In  the  Appendix,  No.  6,  is  a dedication  by  the  people  of  Cnidus  to 
one  Servius  Sulpicius  Hekatteus,  who  is  styled  in  this  document 
“ the  friend  of  Ctesar.”  The  epithet  zaiaap  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  inscriptions. 
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of  whom  warned  Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against 
him,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  but  was  too  late  to  save 
his  life.”  The  names  of  both  these  persons  occur 
in  Cnidian  inscriptions  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Appendix,  Plate  XCIII.,  Nos.  47,  52. 

Prom  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Astypalaea  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Pnoss,0  it  appears 
that  the  emperor  Augustus  sent  Asinius  Gallus 
to  Cnidus,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  murder 
of  a certain  Eubulus,  and  that  the  Cnidians  sent 
an  embassy  respecting  this  matter  to  Pome.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  person  respecting  whom 
Augustus  interested  himself  is  the  eponymous 
magistrate,  whose  name  occurs  both  on  a coin  and 
on  the  handle  of  a Cnidian  diota? 

Under  the  emperors,  Cnidus  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  but  was  allowed  to  maintain 
its  municipal  freedom.5  We  learn  from  several  in- 
scriptions, that,  during  this  period  it  was  governed 
by  a senate,  /3 ouXij,  and  popular  assembly,  and  that 
its  chief  magistrate  was  called  demiourgos , a name 

n Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  116.  Pint.  Cres.  65. 

0 Boss,  Inscript,  Gr.  Ined.  Nos.  312-3. 

P The  name  Eubulus  occurs  on  a copper  coin  of  Cnidus  of  the 
Imperial  times,  described,  Leake,  Numismatica  Hellenica,  p.  44, 
and  of  which  there  is  an  example  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
name  also  occurs  on  the  handle  of  a Cnidian  diuta. — See  Stoddart, 
on  the  Inscribed  Pottery  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  &c.,  Transact.  Royal 
Soc.  Lit.  2nd  series,  iii.  p.  63. 

5 Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  2653.  The  names  of  many  of  the  demiourgi 
of  Cnidus  occur  on  the  stamps  of  diotce  published  by  Mr.  Stoddart 
in  his  Memoir  already  referred  to,  pp.  58,  71.  It  seems  probable, 
as  Mr.  Stoddart  supposes,  that  the  second  name  on  inscribed 
handles  is  that  of  the  priest  of  Helios. 
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which  the  Cnidians  probably  retained  by  tradition 
from  their  Argive  ancestors.  Though  it  appears  from 
Aristotle  that  the  oligarchical  constitution  was  abo- 
lished in  his  time,  we  find  mention  of  the  d ^srrrr'iq 
as  president  of  the  Senate,  in  an  inscription  which 
can  hardly  he  earlier  than  the  Augustan  age. 

Though,  however,  the  old  names  were  thus  re- 
tained, it  does  not  follow  that  the  0ou7wj  of  the 
imperial  times  was  irresponsible  and  irremovable,  lt  6, 
like  the  old  council  of  the  aavr'aov??.1'  It  appears 
from  a fragment,  Appendix,  No.  47,  that  decrees 
were  ratified  both  by  the  Senate  and  the  people. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Herodotus  places  the 
boundary  of  Cnidus  at  the  narrow  isthmus,  east 
of  which  was  the  Bubassian  Chersonese.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Cnidians  extended  their  frontier 
in  subsequent  times  beyond  these  narrow  limits ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  tenor  of 
their  history,  that  here,  as  at  Corinth,  the  territory 
of  the  state  bore  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
commerce. 

The  insignificant  part  played  by  Cnidus  in  his- 
tory is  in  the  main  accounted  for  by  the  same 
cause  which  led  to  the  early  development  of  its 
commerce ; namely,  its  geographical  position.  Its 

r Lucian,  in  his  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  (Amores, 
xii.),  speaks  of  the  cmjtikoI  at  Cnidus,  as  distinguished  from  the 
7 toXltlkoq  o\Xog.  These  ucttlkol  were,  probably,  the  descendants  of  the 
old  oligarchical  families,  who,  even  in  the  time  of  Lucian,  may  have 
retained  many  of  their  original  privileges,  and  lived  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  in  the  aorv,  or  older  part  of  the  city.  On  the 
distinction  between  aarv  and  ttuXic,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellcnische 
Alterthumskunde,  Halle,  184G,  i.  pp.  803 — 807. 
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narrow  territory  lay  between  two  maritime  states, 
the  princes  of  Caria  and  the  Rhodians,  both  too 
formidable  at  sea  to  permit  the  development  of  an 
independent  naval  power  so  near  them. 

The  Cnidian  territory  was  noted  among  the 
ancients  for  the  excellence  of  several  of  its  natural 
productions.  Its  wines  were  considered  amongst 
the  best  in  Asiatic  Greece,  and  the  kind  called  pru- 
tropos  was  particularly  celebrated.  This  was  the 
first  liquor  extracted  from  the  grapes  by  the  action 
of  their  own  weight,  before  they  were  artificially 
pressed.3  To  this  day,  the  district  near  Cnidus 
produces  olive  oil  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
Archipelago  generally. 

The  commercial  relations  between  Cnidus  and 
Egypt  commenced,  as  has  already  been  stated,  at 
a very  early  date,  and  must  have  been  con- 
tinued to  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods. 
Eubulus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,'  praises  the  K mm 
xE^dfxia.,  probably  referring  in  this  expression  to 
those  very  Cnidian  diotce  of  which  Mr.  Stoddart 
collected  the  handles  at  Alexandria,  and  in  which  the 
choice  wines  and  olive  oil  of  Cnidus  were  doubtless 
exported.  Other  valuable  productions  of  the  Trio- 
pian  soil,  such  as  the  Arundo  Dunax,  or  reed  used 
for  writing,  and  the  xsparsa,  or  Ceratonia  Siliqua," 

s Strabo,  xiv.  p.  637.  Atlien.  i.  25  (59).  Leake,  Memoir  on 
Cnidus,  p.  12.  On  the  reverse  of  some  of  the  copper  coins  of 
Cnidus  are  two  bunches  of  grapes. 

I Athen.  i.  22  (50).  See  Casaubon  on  this  passage,  Atlien.  ed. 
Schweigh.  1801,  i.  p.  211. 

II  This  tree  still  grows  wild  in  the  district  between  Cnidus  and 
the  Lion  tomb. 

2 H 
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are  enumerated  by  Col.  Leake  in  liis  Memoir.  At 
the  present  day,  in  the  fertile  valleys  which  occur 
at  intervals  between  Cape  Crio  and  Datscha,  the 
fig-tree  and  the  almond  are  cultivated  by  the  Turks, 
but  the  nut  of  the  Vallonea  oak  forms  the  chief 
article  of  export. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SITE 
OF  CNIDUS. 

Walls  surrounding  the  City, — on  the  peninsula, — on  the  continent ; 
Acropolis ; ancient  road  leading  from  the  east  through  Necro- 
polis ; gates  on  the  north.  Spoliation  of  the  ruins  of  Cnidus 
by  Turks  and  Greeks.  Series  of  terraces  rising  from  the  har- 
bours ; Doric  portico  ; stoa  of  Sostratos.  Name  of  Theopompos 
on  a piece  of  architrave.  Corinthian  temple,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Venus  : platform  below  this  temple,  probably,  the  'peri- 
bolus  of  Temple  of  Dionysos.  Theatre.  Agora  ; Gymnasium. 
Temple  of  Apollo  and  Muses.  Temenos  of  Demeter.  Build- 
ings on  the  isthmus  ; absence  of  architectural  remains  on 
the  peninsula  ; quay  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; no  trace  of  site  of 
Temple  of  Apollo.  Name  Triopium  whether  applied  exclusively 
to  the  rocky  headland.  Roman  tomb.  Cisterns  ; ancient 
cemetery. 

The  physical  features  of  the  site  of  Cnidus  have 
been  already  described  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  It  remains  that  I should  give 
some  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  ancient  city 
(Plate  L.),  at  the  same  time  describing  the  present 
condition  of  the  principal  ruins. 

The  walls  of  Cnidus,  like  those  of  Halicarnassus, 
are  in  a very  perfect  state  : they  are  constructed 
of  the  limestone  of  the  district,  the  masonry  being 
partly  polygonal  and  partly  isodomous.  On  the 
Triopian  peninsula  they  inclose  about  two-thirds 
of  the  ancient  island,  following  on  the  west  a 
2 b 2 
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natural  line  of  precipices  which  must  have  greatly 
assisted  the  defences  on  this  side.  This  line  extends 
from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  the  south  to  the 
mouth  of  the  smaller  harbour,  which  is  defended 
by  a semicircular  tower,  still  remarkable  for  tbe 
solidity  of  its  masonry.  A view  of  tbis  tower 
is  given  in  Plate  LII.  Upper  View.  On  tbe  south, 
the  line  of  wall  can  only  be  traced  at  intervals,  as 
on  tbis  side  the  mountain-ridge  forms  a natural 
sea-wall,  offering  to  an  invader  nothing  but  sheer 
precipices,  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
scale.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
a line  of  wall  runs  down  to  the  shore  outside  the 
mole  which  protects  the  larger  harbour. 

Tbe  city  on  the  continent  is  fenced  in  by  a lime- 
stone ridge,  which,  ascending  gradually  from  the 
western  shore,  terminates  on  the  east  in  a kind  of 
natural  citadel. 

Behind  this  ridge,  on  the  north,  is  a deep 
ravine,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  fosse  of 
tbis  natural  line  of  defence,  and  which  affords 
very  few  approaches  by  which  its  steeji  sides 
may  be  scaled.  Between  the  western  extremity 
of  the  ridge  and  the  mouth  of  the  smaller  har- 
bour the  ground  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea. 
The  lowness  of  the  shore  here  rendered  this  one  of 
the  points  in  the  line  of  the  fortifications  most  liable 
to  attack  from  the  sea.  South  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
ridge  terminates  in  a sheer  precipice,  below  which 
the  ground  falls  in  a steep  slope  to  the  sea.  This 
part,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  eastern  wall 
at  Budrum,  was  naturally  open  to  attack.  The  wall. 
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as  may  be  seen  by  the  Plan,  may  still  be  traced  from 
the  mouth  of  the  smaller  harbour  to  the  Acropolis 
on  the  east,  and  again  from  below  the  Acropolis  to 
the  water’s  edge,  about  300  yards  east  of  the  mole,  to 
which  point  the  sea-wall  is  prolonged.  The  best- 
preserved  portions  of  the  wall  are  the  Acropolis, 
which  is  a very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  military 
architecture  (see  Plate  LXXIII.),  and  the  part 
nearest  the  sea,  on  the  east. 

The  opposite  shores  of  both  harbours  have  been 
protected  by  a sea-wall,  connected  at  its  extremities 
with  the  walls  encircling  the  city. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  city  was  by  the 
gate  on  the  east.  The  ancient  road  leading  to  this  gate 
has  been  traced  by  Lieut.  Smith  for  some  distance 
into  the  peninsula.  Its  course,  which  is  marked 
by  tombs  on  each  side,  will  he  more  particularly 
described  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

Two  other  gates  on  the  north  lead  to  the  valley 
below  by  winding  approaches. 

When  the  Dilettanti  mission  visited  Cnidus  in 
1S12,  the  ruins  were  probably  very  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  at  present.  Prom  the  accessibility  of 
its  harbours,  this  site  has  been  much  resorted  to 
by  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  a quarry,  for  building 
materials.  About  twenty  years  ago,  several  ship- 
loads of  marbles  were  removed  from  Cnidus,  by 
order  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  the  construction  of  a new  palace.'1 

a This  took  place  some  years  before  Mr.  Whddington’s  visit  to 
Cnidus,  in  1851.  See  his  Memoir,  Revue  Numismatique,  1851, 
p.  239. 
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Notwithstanding  this  extensive  spoliation,  the 
ruins  still  cover  a very  large  area,  and,  from  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  site,  the  general  plan 
of  the  city  can  he  made  out  without  much  diffi- 
culty. As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  shores  of 
both  harbours  slope  gradually  upwards,  being  built 
in  a succession  of  terraces,  at  right  angles  to  which 
are  streets  and  flights  of  steps.  These  terraces 
are  continued  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  limestone 
ranges,  above  which  line  their  formation  would  have 
been  impossible,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the 
slope  and  the  absence  of  soil.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  terraces  on  the  continent  is  one  over- 
looking both  harbours,  and  marked  “ Doric  por- 
tico ” in  the  Plan.  Here  lie  the  ruins  of  a stoa, 
an  elevation  of  which,  restored  from  these  data, 
is  given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume  (Plates  XXVI. — 
XXVIII.).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Colonel  Leake, 
that  this  stoa  is  the  pensilis  ambulatio  built  hv 
Sostratos  at  Cnidus,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  the  authors  of  the  Dilettanti 
'volume  confirm  this  opinion  by  the  statement  that 
the  Doric  in  this  stoa  coincides  not  only  in  its  pro- 
portions, but  in  all  the  dimensions,  with  that  of  the 
stoa  of  Philip  at  Delos. 

This  does  not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture ; 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that,  among 
the  fragments  of  this  portico,  I noticed  a piece  of 
architrave,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Theopom- 
pos,  in  majuscule  letters  (Appendix,  No.  78). 
These  letters  were  evidently  part  of  an  inscription 
relating  to  the  edifice  of  which  the  architrave 
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formed  a part.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Theopompos  whose  name  is  thus  preserved,  was 
either  the  father  or  the  son  of  the  Artemidoros 
who  was  a friend  to  Julius  Ciesar  ; and  the  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  so  conspicuous  a part  of 
the  edifice  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  its  erection  to 
the  Augustan  rather  thau  the  Macedonian  age. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  Theopompos, 
the  father  of  Artemidoros,  may  have  completed 
or  repaired  the  work  of  Sostratos. 

The  base  on  which  the  stoa  was  built  was  the 
native  rock  artificially  levelled,  along  the  southern 
side  of  a large  rectangular  platform,  hounded  on  the 
east  and  north  by  a street,  and  on  the  west  by  a 
terrace  wall. 

In  the  centre  of  this  platform  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Corinthian  temple,  of  which  a restoration  is 
given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  Plates  IV. — X. 
Colonel  Leake  (ibid.  p.  22)  supposes  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  aud  contained  the 
celebrated  statue  of  that  goddess  executed  by  Prax- 
iteles. His  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a later  part  of  this  work. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Doric  stoa  are 
the  ruins  of  a Byzantine  church.  Here  the  Dilettanti 
mission  noticed  some  fragments  of  Corinthian 
columns,  indicating  that  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
was  four  feet.  These  were  of  defective  execution. 

Below  these  ruins  is  a broad  terrace,  overlooking 
an  oblong  level  area,  equal  in  length  to  the  terrace. 
The  latter  forms  the  peribolus  of  a large  temple,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  intermixed  with  those  of  a 
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Byzantine  church.  It  will  be  subsequently  shown 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
temple  was  sacred  to  Dionysos.  Immediately  to  t lie 
east  of  the peribolns  is  a theatre,  of  which  the  plan 
and  details  are  given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  Plates 
— XXV.  The  part  of  the  peribolus  between 
the  temple  and  theatre  is  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
encampment  of  the  expedition,  Plate  LII. 

rIo  the  west  of  the  peribolus  _ is  a long  street, 
leading  straight  up  from  the  isthmus  to  a gate  in 
the  northern  wall.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
this  street  are  the  ruins  of  a small  Doric  temple  on 
the  shore  of  the  smaller  harbour;  and  beyond  this 
on  the  same  shore  a square  area,  inclosed  by  a 
colonnade,  which  was  probably  the  Agora 

North  ot  this  is  a building  marked  “ Corinthian 
Temple”  in  the  Plan,  which  is  situated  near  a 
fountain.  In  proceeding  northward  along  the 
street  leading  from  the  isthmus  to  the  city  gate, 
nothing  but  Byzantine  ruins  meet  the  eye.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  dense  brushwood,  amid 
which  appear,  at  intervals,  the  fragments  of  many 
vaulted  roofs  built  of  concrete  and  rubble,  which 
have  fallen  in  solid  masses.  In  the  centre  of  the 
high  terrace  wall  which  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  great  platform  already  described,  is  a very 
small  theatre,  of  a late  period.  On  the  northern 

b On  the  shore,  between  the  Agora  and  the  isthmus,  I found  a 
marble  inscribed  with  a dedication  to  Athene  Nikephoros  and 
Hestia  Boulaia  (Appendix,  No.  79).  From  the  mention  of  Hes- 
tia  in  this  inscription,  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Prytauemn, 
which  may  have  stood  somewhere  on  this  shore. 
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side  of  the  same  platform  are  the  ruins  of  one  or 
more  buildings,  which  I partially  explored  by  ex- 
cavation. My  reasons  for  believing  that  a Gym- 
nasium stood  here  will  be  given  in  a subsequent 
chapter. 

Beyond  these  ruins,  on  the  north,  is  a street, 
which,  commencing  at  right  angles  to  the  street 
already  noticed,  appears  to  have  traversed  the 
entire  length  of  Cnidus,  about  midway  between  the 
harbour  and  the  fortified  heights  above,  issuing  out 
at  a gate  in  the  eastern  wall.  On  the  side  of  this 
street,  opposite  to  the  supposed  Gymnasium,  are  the 
ruins  of  a large  vaulted  building,  probably  of  the 
Byzantine  period ; and,  further  to  the  east,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
building,0  where  the  members  of  the  Dilettanti 
mission  discovered  the  remains  of  a small  Ionic 
portico.  A restoration  of  this  portico  is  given  in 
Plates  XII.— XXI.  of  their  work.  The  authors 
of  the  Dilettanti  volume  suppose  that  the  ruins 
on  this  site  are  those  of  Baths ; but  the  excava- 
tions which  we  made  here  did  not  confirm  this 
conjecture. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  this  point,  the  main 
street,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  traverses  the 
length  of  the  city,  leaving  on  the  right  the  site  of 
a small  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
the  discovery  of  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  expedition. 

A little  further  on,  extensive  Byzantine  ruins  are 


c Marked  “Roman  Building”  in  tlie  Plan  of  Cnidus. 
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seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  near  them, 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  remains  of  a small  Doric 
building,  where  I made  an  excavation. 

North  of  the  Byzantine  ruins  is  the  site  of  the 
largest  theatre  in  Cnidus,  which,  since  the  visit  of 
the  Dilettanti  mission,  has  been  stripped  of  nearly 
all  its  masonry. 

East  ot  this  theatre  is  a road,  leading  by  a zigzag 
ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  city.  Immediately  below  the  steep  rock  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a platform  or  peribolus,  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  Demeter  and  other  Chthonic  deities.  This 
platform  lies  a little  north  of  the  street,  which  ter- 
minates at  the  eastern  gate.  South  of  this  part  of 
the  street  the  ground  falls  abruptly  nearly  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  there  are  very  slight  remains  of 
foundations  or  terrace  walls  ; indeed,  from  the 
extreme  steepness  of  the  banks,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city  could  ever  have  been 
much  built  on.  Descending  from  the  eastern  gate 
to  the  harbour,  and  proceeding  along  the  shore 
westward,  we  come  to  a small  theatre,  probably  an 
Odeum,  at  the  side  of  which  is  an  alcove.  A plan 
and  view  of  these  buildings  are  given.  Plates  LIY. 
LXXII. 

Between  this  Odeum  and  the  larger  theatre,  near 
the  supposed  Temple  of  Bacchus,  the  ruins  along  the 
shore  consist  chiefly  of  terrace  walls.  At  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  peribolus  of  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  a flight  of  steps  led  up  to  a street, 
bounding  the  great  upper  platform  on  the  east.  At 
the  summit  of  the  steps  are  the  foundations  of  a 
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small  Roman  building d on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
street,  where  I found  several  inscriptions. 

On  the  isthmus  are  extensive  lines  of  founda- 
tions and  some  fragments  of  large  white  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order. 

The  whole  area  contained  within  the  city  on  the 
continent  has  now  been  noticed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ruins  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Agora. 

On  the  quay,  at  the  head  of  the  smaller  harbour, 
are  foundations,  apparently  of  a large  building,  and 
a little  north  of  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Agora, 
is  the  site  of  another  public  edifice,  built  of  massive 
blocks  of  marble.  This  is  marked  “ Larger  Build- 
ing” in  the  Plan. 

Passing  across  the  isthmus  by  some  remains, 
which  appear  to  be  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  we  come  to  the  peninsula,  once  an  island. 
Here  are  scarcely  any  architectural  remains  on  the 
surface,  except  a succession  of  parallel  terrace  walls, 
connected  at  intervals  by  flights  of  steps.  A view7  of 
these  terraces  is  given  in  the  Lower  View,  Plate  LI. 

The  promontory,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
peninsula,  bends  round,  forming  a small  bay  or 
recess  in  the  harbour.  This  part  of  the  harbour  is 
well  sheltered  from  the  south,  and,  when  the  mole 
was  perfect,  must  have  afforded  safe  and  convenient 
anchorage  close  into  shore.  Hence,  the  rock  has 
been  levelled,  so  as  to  form  a broad  quay  for  the 
disembarkation  of  merchandise.6 

<■  Marked  “ Small  Roman  Building”  on  the  Plan. 

e See  Plate  LI.  The  tents  shown  in  this  view  are  immediately 
above  the  quay. 
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It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  Leake  and 
other  writers,  that,  when  ancient  authors  speak  of 
the  Triopium,  they  apply  this  term  exclusively  to 
the  headland,  now  called  Cape  Crio,  and,  conse- 
quently that  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo 
must  he  looked  for  on  this  peninsula,  and  nowhere 
else.  Such  seems  certainly  the  reasonable  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  several  well-known  passages, 
in  one  of  which  the  Triopium  is  described  as  an 
axsmrr'piryj  or  headland  ;f  and,  though  there  is  no 
trace  oi  such  a temple  on  the  peninsula,  and  an 
area  sufficient  for  such  an  edifice  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  there ; still,  it  is  quite  possible  that  on 
ground  so  steep  all  vestiges  of  such  a site  may 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  action  of  mountain 
torrents. 

There  is,  however,  a passage  in  Herodotus  (i.  174) 
in  which  the  term  Triopium  seems  to  be  applied, 
not  only  to  the  headland  of  Cape  Crio,  but  to  the 
whole  district  east  of  Cnidus,  as  far  as  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Bubas- 
sian  territory ; and  hence  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  Triopian  Upov,  or  sacred  precinct  round  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  may  have  been  situated  some- 
where in  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  east  of  the  city 
itself.®  There  are,  however,  as  far  as  I know,  no 

f 1 o ct  TptuTTiov  aupwTtiptoi'  rpr  KWcou. — Jason,  ap.  Schol.  Tlieokr. 
Idyl.  xvii.  69.  Compare  Thucyd.  viii.  35  : "Eoti  ce  tu  Tpiomur 
i'lKpa  Ttjr  Ki’lcov  rpnu^ovaa,  ’AttoXXwi'oc  upt'iv.  Pliny,  N.  II.  v.  28, 

§ 29,  states  that  Cnidus  was  known  successively  by  the  names 
Triopia,  Pegusa,  and  Stadia.  Stepbanus  Byzantinus,  s.  v.,  describes 
Triopium  as  m\ic  K apiac. 

B the  note  in  Bawlinson’s  Translation  of  Herodotus,  i.  174. 
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ruins  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Cnidus 
at  all  likely  to  be  those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
and  I am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the 
term  Triopium  was  originally  applied  to  the  head- 
land now  called  Cape  Crio,  and  that,  in  the  passage 
already  referred  to,  Herodotus  is  speaking,  not  of 
the  headland  itself,  hut  of  the  territory  gradually 
added  to  it  by  the  Cnidian  settlers. 

It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  the 
headland  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  than  any  site  further  to  the  east, 
from  the  fact  that  this  temple  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  league  of  maritime  cities,  called 
the  Dorian  ITexapolis. 

It  might  be  expected  d priori  that  the  site  of 
such  a temple  would  be  convenient  of  access  to 
all  the  members  of  the  League,  and  at  the  same 
time  a place  of  security,  where  gatherings  might 
take  place,  and  treasure  might  be  deposited  in 
troublous  times.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  headland  of  Cape  Crio,  from  its  natural 
strength  and  geographical  position,  would  pre- 
sent, such  a rallying-point  and  place  of  refuge  to 
the  members  of  the  League. 

In  the  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city  walls,  are  the  ruins  of  a tomb  of  the 
Homan  period,  a more  particular  description  of 
which  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

Cnidus  abounds  in  cisterns,  in  which  the  rain- 
water must  have  been  collected  in  antiquity,  and  on 
which  the  inhabitants  must  have  mainly  depended 
for  their  supply,  as  at  present  there  appears  to  be 
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only  one  natural  spring  within  the  city  walls.  These 
cisterns  are  cut  out  of  the  native  rock  in  the  form 
of  a pear,  and  are  lined  with  cement. 

Along  the  road  leading  eastward  from  the  town 
are  several  fountains.  It  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, that  this  road  passes  through  an  extensive 
cemetery,  which  will  he  described  in  a subsequent 
chapter. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  give  a detailed  account  of 
the  several  excavations  carried  on  in  the  course  of 
the  expedition  on  the  site  of  Cnidus,  or  in  its 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

TEMENOS  OF  DEMETElt,  PEItSEPHONE,  AND 
PLUTO  EPIMACHOS. 

Platform  below  the  Acropolis.  Scarped  rock  on  the  north. 
Niches.  Discovery  of  stele  on  this  site.  Seated  figure  of 
Demeter.  Statuette  of  Persephone.  Lamps  ; terracottas  ; foun- 
dations. Inscription  recording  dedication  by  Chrysina  ; other 
inscriptions  ; remains  of  sculpture  : head  of  Demeter  ; leaden 
tablets  inscribed  with  Dirat.  Small  circular  chamber  \ con- 
tents : inscriptions,  sculptures,  marble  pigs,  marble  breasts, 
tablets,  glass.  Other  foundations  ; lamps,  terracottas.  Statue 
of  Demeter  Achsea ; deities  associated  with  her  in  this 
temenos ; terracotta  representing  Hekate ; fragments  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  Doric  architecture  ; fissure  in  the  native  rock  ; 
inscription  containing  dedication  to  Pluto  Epimachos ; wall 
running  through  temenos ; stone  spout  ; drain.  Summary  of 
the  whole  evideuce  ; the  original  temple  erected  on  this  site, 
probably  dedicated  by  some  particular  family,  and  subsequently 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  : reasons  for  considering  the  scarp 
a natural  formation  ; the  site  probably  dedicated  to  the  Infernal 
Deities,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  some  convulsion  of  nature  : 
other  instances  of  Plutonia  so  selected  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  ; no  remains  outside  the  peribolus. 

On  reference  to  the  Plan  and  Section  (Plate  LIII.), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  southern  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis is  defended  by  a precipice,  immediately  below 
which  is  an  artificial  platform,  rather  more  than 
85  paces  in  length,  supported  on  three  sides  by  a 
wall  of  massive  polygonal  masonry,  and  jutting  out 
like  a pier  from  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
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To  the  north  the  level  of  the  platform  terminates 
in  broken  rocky  ground,  bounded  by  a natural 
wall  of  precipice,  which  has  here  a uniform  surface, 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  79°  with  such  regularity  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  has  been  scarped  by  the 
hand  of  man.  This  natural  wall  is  from  50'  to 
70'  high,  and  about  320' in  length. 

In  the  steep  face  of  the  rock  three  niches  are 
cut,  which  must  have  contained  statues  or  other 
votive  objects.  (Plates  LIII.  LIY.)  Of  these 
niches,  the  one  on  the  right  has  on  its  base  a 
Greek  inscription,  of  which  only  a few  letters 
can  be  deciphered.  It  contains  a dedication  to 
Demeter  in  two  lines.  (See  Appendix,  No.  80.) 
This  niche  is  4'  4"  high  by  2'  2£"  deep.  Its  width 
is  2'  51". 

The  niche  on  the  left,  which  is  the  tallest  of  the 
three,  lias  been  lined  with  a fine  cement,  painted 
bright  blue,  so  as  to  form  a background  for  a 
statue.  Much  of  this  lining  still  remains  in  the 
niche.  The  colour  is  a pigment,  which  seems  to 
have  been  chymically  united  with  the  cement,  as 
in  fresco. 

In  the  “ Ionian  Antiquities  ” “ and  Admiralty 


a Pfc.  iii.  p.  22.  “ Near  its  entrance  into  the  city,  and  immedi- 

ately under  the  citadel,  the  rock,  rising  perpendicularly,  is  worked 
fair  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  ; in  the  lower  part  of  this  artificial 
face  are  three  niches,  one  small  and  two  larger,  with  architectural 
fronts  consisting  of  antce  on  an  inscribed  hut  now  illegible  sill. 
The  capitals,  which  were  of  a different  material,  no  longer  exist. 
Before  this  rock  spreads  a terrace  150'  wide,  formed  of  polygonal 
masonry,  of  which  the  partially  strait  beds  of  the  return  sides 
incline  very  much  to  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Before  and  below  this 
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chart,  this  spot  is  noted  as  containing  statues,  and 
this  indication  led  me  to  visit  the  ground.  The 
first  object  which  caught  my  eye  was  a small  Greek 
stele,  2 4 y high,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  a 
dedicatory  inscription.  (Appendix,  No.  27.  See 
Plate  LXXXIX.) 

Close  to  this  stele  was  the  statue  noticed  by  the 
Dilettanti  mission.  On  clearing  away  the  earth 
with  which  it  was  nearly  covered,  it  proved  to  be 
a draped  female  seated  in  a chair.  The  head,  iiands, 
and  feet  were  wanting,  and  the  parts  projecting 
above  the  soil  had  suffered  much  from  exposure. 

On  uncovering  the  entire  figure,  however,  I found 
that  much  of  the  drapery  was  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  composition  was  very  good. 

I then  commenced  digging  round  the  spot  where 
the  stele  was  still  standing,  and,  a few  feet  nearer 
the  escarp,  came  upon  a small  statue  in  Parian 
marble,  lying  only  a few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. (Plate  LVII.) 

It  represents  a female  figure  clad  in  a talaric 
chiton  and  peplos.  On  her  head  is  a modius,  par- 
tially covered  with  the  peplos,  which  hangs  down 
on  each  side  ot  the  neck.  In  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a pomegranate  flower,  with  her  left  she  is 
gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  peplos.  A smile 
plays  over  the  features. 

Ihe  type  of  this  figure  may  he  at  once  recognized 

terrace  we  found  the  headless  statue  of  a seated  female,  of  tine 
style  and  execution,  which  had  once,  probably,  occupied  one  of 
the  niches  above ; it  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  the  head  is  not  of 
the  same  block  as  the  body.” 

ii.  2 c 
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as  that  to  which  Gerhard  lias  given  the  name 
Aphrodite  Persephone.6 

The  execution  of  this  figure,  though  somewhat 
careless,  is  bold  and  free,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
terracottas  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art.  The 
body  was  in  one  piece  when  found,  but  a blow 
from  a pick  unluckily  broke  it  at  the  knees. 
The  head  was  found  at  a short  distance  from  the 
body.  The  surface  of  the  sculpture  is  otherwise 
in  very  good  condition.  The  entire  height  of  this 
figure  is  1'  5". 

With  the  body  were  found  a number  of  black 
lamps,  and  the  head  was  wedged  in  among  a mass 
of  them.  I proceeded  to  extract  these  from  the 
earth,  and  clearing  away  more  ground,  ascertained 
that  I had  opened  an  inclosure  bounded  by  four 
rough  w'alls,  about  12'  long  and  4'  wide.  The  sides 
and  bottom  were  lined  with  a fine  cement. 

In  this  compartment  were  a number  of  lamps 
of  black  glazed  ware.  On  digging  round  this 
inclosure  I discovered  a number  of  rough  founda- 
tion-walls intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
so  as  to  form  a group  of  small  cells  or  compart- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Plan 
that  these  foundations  lie  along  the  eastern  peri- 
bolus  wall,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  a wall 
running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the  east  side 
of  the  platform. 

The  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 

b See  Gerhard,  Venere  e Proserpina, — Fiesole,  1826,  where  the 
extant  examples  of  this  rare  type  are  enumerated.  Compare 
Kiuisthlatt,  Stuttgart  und  Tuebingen,  1825,  Nos.  16 — 19. 
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bottom  of  the  compartments  varied  from  2'  to  4'. 
Several  of  them  had  been  lined  throughout  with 
stucco,  which  still  remained  in  places.  I continued 
to  find  black  lamps,  and  in  two  of  the  compart- 
ments were  terracotta  figures,  all  representing  a 
young  girl  bearing  a pitcher  of  water.  I found 
seven  or  eight  of  these  figures,  exactly  similar  in 
type.  Traces  of  colour  were  visible  on  two  of 
them.  In  Plate  LX.,  fig.  10,  one  of  these  ILydrophori 
is  represented.  They  are  very  elegant  in  composi- 
tion, but  carelessly  modelled,  as  was  often  the  case 
with  terracottas. 

Within  the  compartments  were  several  unbroken 
ridge-tiles  of  an  unusual  length.  On  first  exploring 
this  ground  I supposed  that  the  cells  or  compart- 
ments were  walled  graves,  which  had  been  lined 
with  stucco  and  covered  with  tiles,  and  that,  from 
their  position  on  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  and  from  the  shallowness  of  the  super- 
incumbent  soil,  these  tile  roofs  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  action  of  water,  and  the  contents  of 
the  graves  disturbed  and  broken.  But  in  none  of 
the  cells  was  there  any  trace  of  bones,  or  of  the 
fine  black  earth  which  would  have  remained  after 
their  decomposition,  and  which  is  generally  found 
at  the  bottom  of  Greek  graves.  X or  had  the  com- 
partments the  form  usual  in  graves,  several  of  them 
being  square,  and  too  small  to  admit  the  body  of 
an  adult. 

The  walls  of  these  inclosures  were  built  in  the 
roughest  manner,  without  cement.  The  material 
was  mostly  rubble  : squared  stones,  evidently  from 
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some  previous  building,  were  occasionally  used  in 
the  courses.  Tertiary  limestone  was  the  principal 
material  employed.  At  the  distance  of  8'  6"  from 
the  western  boundary  of  these  inclosures  was  a 
curious  conical  mass,  about  3'  high  by  3'  6"  dia- 
meter, composed  of  earth,  faced  all  round  with 
cement,  and  resting  on  rubble.  Ashes  were  ob- 
servable about  it.  I subsequently  discovered  a 
similar  ccnical  heap  in  the  rubble  at  the  western 
end  of  the  temenos. 

After  laying  bare  this  group  of  foundations,  I 
determined  to  explore  the  whole  platform;  and, 
on  removing  the  upper  soil  throughout,  made  the 
following  discoveries  : — 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  group  of  cells  I 
found  a limestone  base,  2'  10"  by  2'  2"  by  1'  2^". 

On  the  top  was  an  elliptical  hollow  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  feet  of  a statue.  On  the  front  was 
an  inscription  (Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  15)  recording 
the  dedication  of  an  edifice,  olxog,  and  a statue, 
dya~Aij.a,  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  by  Chrysina, 
Avifc  of  Hippokrates,  and  mother  of  Chrysogone. 

It  is  further  stated  that  this  dedication  was 
made  in  obedience  to  Hermes,  who,  appearing  in 
a dream,  declared  to  Chrysina  that  she  should  be 
the  priestess  of  these  goddesses  at  a place  called 
Tathne,  which,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  was  the  name 
of  the  temenos  itself.  (See  Appendix,  No.  15.) 

Close  to  this  base  was  another,  also  of  limestone, 
2'  2"  by  1'  11"  by  1'  6,)",  with  an  oblong  aperture 
at  the  top,  9"  by  8"  by  4j". 

This  base  was  inscribed  with  a dedication  to 
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Demeter  and  Persephone,  by  Platliainis,  wife  of 
Plato,  as  a thank-offering  and  atonement.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  fig.  18.) 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  these  inscriptions  I 
found  a female  head,  rather  under  life-size.  The 
head-dress  is  of  the  kind  called  opisthosphendone, 
and  is  rarely  to  he  met  with  in  sculpture.  This 
head  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  and 
probably  represents  Persephone.  It  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Close  to  this  head  I found  a hand  and  arm,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  the  statue  of  a young  girl, 
and  several  other  fragments  of  extremities,  some 
of  which  belonged  to  statues  larger  than  life ; others 
to  smaller  figures.  Among  these  was  a term,  from 
which  the  head  had  been  broken  away  at  the  neck. 

The  present  length  of  this  term  is  4'  2" ; the 
width  at  the  top  is  8-f"  by  7^",  whence  it  tapers  to 
8^"  by  7t-0-"-  The  foot  has  been  broken  away.  The 
head  is  wanting. 

Close  to  this  spot  I found  a small  ram’s  head  in 
marble,  and,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  two 
bases,  a mass  of  sculpture  lying  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

This  consisted  of  the  half  of  a female  hand, 
rather  larger  than  life,  part  of  a very  small  term,  or 
stele,  Vl\"  long  by  5"  wide,  by  4"  deep  at  the  base, 
and  a veiled  female  head  rather  larger  than  life. 

This  head  belongs  to  the  seated  female  figure 
already  mentioned,  which  has  a socket  into  which 
the  neck  fits.  (See  Plate  LV.) 

The  figure  to  which  this  head  belongs  is  that 


of  a female  a little  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  without 
doubt  represents  Demeter.  The  drapery,  which 
consists  of  a peplos  wound  round  the  body  over  a 
talaric  chiton,  is  richly  composed ; t he  folds  arc 
wrought  to  a sharp  edge,  as  in  the  Elgin  sculptures. 
The  body  appears  too  short  from  the  bosom  to 
the  hips,  a peculiarity  which  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  correct  some  optical  deception  in  the 
perspective  view  of  the  figure.  The  back  of  the 
statue  is  left  flat,  and  must  have  been  concealed 
from  view.  It  probably  stood  in  one  of  the  niches 
already  described,  as  has  been  supposed  by  the 
authors  of  the  “ Ionian  Antiquities,”  who  notice 
the  tine  workmanship  and  material  of  this  figure 
in  their  description  of  the  site  where  it  was  lying. 
The  countenance  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
a most  tender  and  refined  expression.  The  height 
of  this  figure,  inclusive  of  the  head,  is  rather  more 
than  five  feet. 

Close  to  these  remains  of  statues,  I found  in 
several  places  portions  of  thin  sheets  of  lead, 
broken  and  doubled  up.  On  being  unrolled,  these 
sheets  proved  to  be  tablets  inscribed  with  impreca- 
tions, Dirce,  in  the  name  of  Demeter,  Persephone, 
and  the  other  infernal  deities  to  which  the  temenos 
was  dedicated  The  text  of  these  inscriptions  will 
he  found.  Appendix,  Nos.  81 — 95. 

After  these  discoveries  I continued  to  explore 
the  site  to  the  west,  digging  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
escarp,  where  the  ground  admitted  this.  At  the 
distance  of  about  45'  to  the  west  of  the  rough  in- 
closures, we  found  part  of  a colossal  left  foot  in  a 
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sandal,  sculptured  in  white  marble.  On  the  sandal 
were  traces  of  red  colour.  Close  to  this  foot  was  a 
mass  of  stones  and  rubble,  on  removing  which  the 
walls  of  a small  chamber  became  visible,  nearly  on 
a level  with  the  surface  of  the  field.  This  chamber 
was  of  an  elliptical  form ; but  it  may  have  been 
originally  circular,  and  thrown  out  of  its  shape  by 
an  earthquake.  It  was  built  of  tertiary  limestone 
blocks,  without  mortar;  the  joints  of  the  masonry 
Avere  all  more  or  less  disturbed,  as  if  their  struc- 
ture had  been  dislocated  by  some  great  shock. 
The  highest  courses  of  this  wall  were  on  a level 
with  the  present  surface  of  the  field ; the  dimen- 
sions of  the  interior  of  the  chamber  were  9'  for 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  ellipse,  by  6'  3". 

The  mass  of  stones  and  rubble  with  which  it  was 
filled  up  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  roof,  which 
Avas  probably  an  example  of  Egyptian  vaulting.  On 
removing  this  mass,  a number  of  small  slabs  and 
cubes  of  marble  and  limestone  were  extracted ; some 
entire,  some  in  fragments.  These  Avere  mostly  in- 
scribed. 

Intermixed  with  them  were  sculptures  and 
various  miscellaneous  antiquities,  filling  up  the 
chamber  to  the  depth  of  7'. 

The  Avhole  mass  of  objects  discovered  may  he 
thus  classified  : — • 

(1.)  Limestone  base,  14"  by  12"  by  8^",  in- 
scribed with  a dedication  to  Persephone,  by  a 
priestess  whose  name  is  broken  array-.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  No.  26.) 

On  this  base  stood  a stele,  Avhich  was  found  dc- 
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tached  in  three  fragments.  The  entire  height  of 
the  base  and  stele  together  is  3'  8".  The  stele  is 
surmounted  by  a head  very  much  worn  and  de- 
faced, and  executed  in  a coarse  conventional  style. 
(Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  1.) 

This  head  represents  Persephone,  to  whom  the 
dedication  was  made.  It  is  surmounted  by  the 
modms,  the  symbol  distinctive  of  that  goddess. 

(2.)  Base,  2'  4"  hv  10-|",  by  2|"  deep  ; inscribed  on 
the  edge  with  a dedication  to  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phone, by  Adinna,  daughter  of  Sopolis,  and  wife  of 
Polychares,  and  her  children.  (Plate  LXXXIX., 
Xo.  16.) 

On  either  end  of  the  upper  surface  is  a sink- 
ing ; one  of  these  is  square,  the  other  an  irregular 
oblong.  The  small  term  discovered  with  the  veiled 
female  head,  ante , p.  381,  was  found  to  fit  into  the 
sunk  square.  (See  Plate  LXXXIII.,  fig.  4.) 

(3.)  Limestone  base.  Length,  15§"  by  9",  by  2f" 
in  depth ; inscribed  on  one  of  the  narrow  ends 
with  a dedication  to  the  Dioscuri,  ctvuxTss.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  Xo.  24.) 

(4.)  Base,  18J  by  12"  by  11",  inscribed  with 
a dedication  to  Demeter,  by  Diokleia,  daughter 
of  Xikagoras,  and  wife  of  Archidamos.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  Xo.  13.) 

The  letters  are  beautifully  cut.  A cornice  projects 
1J"  over  this  base  in  front  and  at  the  side. 

(5.)  Limestone  base,  12f"  by  10J",  by  3-J"  in 
depth,  inscribed  with  a dedication  of  a votive 
offering,  djyj,,  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  by 
Xeno.  (Plate  LXXXIX.,  Xo.  22.) 
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Prom  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  disuse  of 
the  Doric  dialect  in  this  inscription,  it  is  probably 
the  latest  of  all  those  discovered  in  the  chamber. 

On  the  upper  surface  is  a round  socket  6"  in 
diameter,  by  If"  deep.  A Galathus  ot  white 
marble  fitted  into  this  socket.  This  Galathus  is  • 
15f"  high  by  12f"  diameter  at  the  mouth.  (Plate 
LVIII.,  fig.  12.) 

(6.)  Limestone  base,  15f"  by  12"  by  8",  inscribed 
with  a dedication  to  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
by  Plathainis,  wife  of  Plato.  (Plate  LXXXIX., 
No.  17.) 

(7.)  Base  broken  at  one  end,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent length  is  18"  by  8f",  by  If",  inscribed  with 
a dedication  to  Persephone,  by  Plathainis.  (Plate 
LXXXIX.,  No.  19.) 

This  base  originally  supported  a small  hoar  1'  11" 
long,  which  was  found  detached,  and  has  been  re- 
united. (Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  3.) 

(8.)  Pig.  Length  2'  2f" ; broken  off  from  a base 
2 Of"  long : the  legs  were  in  separate  fragments. 
(Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  2.) 

(9,  10.)  Two  pigs,  or  boars ; length  12f". 

(11,  12f.)  Two  calves,  one  18",  the  other  17" 
long.  The  hind  legs  were  detached  fragments ; 
the  bases  were  wanting.  (Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  4.) 

(13.)  Pemale  head  broken  off  at  the  neck,  7"  high, 
inclusive  of  the  neck.  The  hair  is  drawn  back  from 
the  forehead,  after  the  fashion  of  Diana  V enatrix. 

(14.)  Base  of  coarse  freestone  13"  by  Ilf"  by  6f". 
On  the  upper  surface  is  a triangular  socket,  4f" 
each  way  hv  1"  in  depth. 
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This  was  probably  the  base  of  a small  figure 
of  ITekate  Triformis,  similar  to  one  the  base  of 
which  I discovered  in  another  part  of  the  teme- 
nos. 

(15.)  A portion  of  drapery  from  the  shoulder  of 
■ a colossal  fijrare. 

O 

(16.)  A female  hand,  under  life-size. 

(17.)  The  back  of  a head  in  very  bad  condition. 

All  the  sculpture  and  bases  in  the  foregoing  list 
are  executed  in  fine  white  marble,  except  in  the 
cases  in  which  I have  specified  another  material. 

The  style  of  the  sculpture  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  statues  and  busts  previously  found  on  the 
same  site,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  calves, 
which  are  treated  in  a conventional  manner. 

The  interest  of  these  works  of  art  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  tlie  inscriptions  found  with  them,  which, 
in  three  cases  (Nos.  1,  5,  and  7)  of  the  foregoing 
list,  may  be  re-adjusted  to  the  objects  of  which 
they  record  the  dedication. 

(18.)  Pom-teen  objects,  which  are,  perhaps,  vo- 
tive offerings. 

Each  consists  of  a pair  of  female  breasts  placed 
on  a plinth,  and  connected  by  a handle. 

The  plinths  vary  in  scale,  ranging  in  length  from 
6f"  to  li".  The  depth  of  the  longest  is  nearly  3". 
Specimens  of  them  are  engraved,  Plate  LVIII., 
figg.  5 — 9. 

These  objects  are  sculptured  in  white  marble ; 
on  the  surface  of  nearly  all  are  traces  of  a thick 
pigment  with  which  they  have  been  coloured.  The 
bi easts  vary  in  form ; some  appear  to  be  those  of 
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young  girls  ; others  of  women  who  have  suckled 
children. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of  dedicating 
models  of  any  part  of  the  body  which  had  been 
affected  by  disease  has  been  retained  from  pagan 
antiquity  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

Votive  breasts,  sculptured  in  marble,  may  he 
seen  in  the  Elgin  Collection,  and  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  museums.  The  form  here  described,  how- 
ever, is  very  unusual.0  On  the  handles  are  incised 
marks  resembling  Roman  numerals,  but,  appa- 
rently, only  meant  for  ornament.  The  general 
form  of  the  plinth  and  handle  of  these  objects 
led  me  to  think  that  they  might  be  weights ; 
and  on  testing  them  in  the  scales,  they  exhibited 
certain  relative  proportions  which  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition.11 

(19.)  With  these  breasts  was  found  a similar 
plinth,  on  which  two  heads,  however,  of  Cupids 
were  substituted  for  the  pair  of  breasts.  These 
heads  were  placed  back  to  back,  being  connected, 
like  the  breasts,  by  a handle  rising  between  them. 
(Plate  LVIII.,  fig.  7.) 

As  the  sculpture  which  had  fallen  into  the  cham- 
ber was  removed,  we  came  to  a stratum  of  smaller 
and  more  fragile  objects  below. 

Several  lamps  of  the  Roman  period,  an  ampho- 

c Two  pairs,  similar  to  those  from  Cnidus,  were  found  by  Sir 
C.  Fellows  in  the  ruins  of  Xanthus,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  one  of  these  specimens,  the  handle  seems  fashioned 
so  as  to  represent  a thunderbolt. 

cl  An  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  these  objects 
will  form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Appendices  of  this  volume. 
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riskos,  several  small  saucers,  and  vases  of  plain 
unvarnished  red  ware,  and  a saucer  of  red  Samian 
ware  were  found,  intermixed  with  hair-pins  and 
bodkins  ot  ivory  and  hone,  and  with  a number  of 
fragments  of  small  rods  of  transparent  glass,  twisted 
and  inlaid  with  spiral  threads  of  ojiaque  glass. 

The  transparent  glass  was  principally  white  and 
blue. 

In  the  same  stratum  were  a number  of  fraa-- 
ments  of  small  marble  tablets  or  labels,  from  2"  to 
4"  in  length,  and  from  IT"  to  2 deep. 

Some  of  these  tablets  were  rectangular  in 
form ; others  were  notched.  (See  Plate  LVIII., 
figg.  10,  11,  13,  15.) 

Each  of  these  latter  was  pierced  in  the  upper 
part  tor  attachment  to  a wall  or  to  some  other 
object.  The  surfaces  of  all  these  tablets  had  been 
polished,  and  bore  traces  of  colour.  They  had, 
probably,  been  used  as  labels,  on  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  votive  objects,  were  inscribed 
the  forms  of  dedication. 

The  lowest  stratum  in  the  chamber  consisted  of 
small  glass  bottles,  intermixed  with  hones. 

These  bottles  or  phials  ranged  in  length  from 
7"  to  3". 

Nearly  all  had  long  narrow  necks,  the  bodies 
being  mostly  shaped  like  the  half  of  an  hour-glass. 
Some  few  were  globular  or  bulbous  in  form.  The 
glass  was  green,  and  of  very  ordinary  quality. 

It  appeared  to  be  of  the  Pioman  period. 

These  bottles  were  lying  in  a stratum  of  sand 
packed  in  rows. 
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Fragments  of  several  hundreds  were  extracted. 
I succeeded  in  obtaining  forty-four  unbroken  spe- 
cimens. 


The  discovery  of  so  many  of  these  bottles  unin- 
jured, and  the  position  in  which  they  were  lying, 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  they  could  not  have 
fallen  from  above,  but  that  they  must  have  been 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  in  regular 


mar- 
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layers  previously  to  the  fall  of  the  vault  and 
bles. 

The  pottery,  glass  rods,  aud  hair-pins,  appear  to 
have  been  also  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I found  them. 

The  chamber  may  have  been  a kind  of  treasury 
or  place  of  deposit  for  small  votive  offerings,  and 
the  sculpture  and  inscriptions  may  have  stood 
round  the  outside  of  the  walls,  or  have  sur- 
mounted the  roof.  They  may  thus  have  been 
thrown  into  the  position  in  which  I found  them 
when  the  vault  fell  in. 

If  they  had  originally  been  placed  inside  the 
chamber,  they  must  have  rested  on  brackets,  or  on 
some  kind  of  platform  or  floor  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  basement  where  the  glass  was  lying. 

No  traces,  however,  of  such  supports  appeared 
inside  the  chamber. 

Though  the  relation  of  these  marbles  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  discovered  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined,  it  would  appear  that, 
when  found,  they  were  still  lying  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  broken,  and  near  which  it 
may  be  presumed  they  originally  stood. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  broken  objects,  all 
the  fragments  were  recovered,  and  the  edges  of 
the  fractures  were  so  fresh  that  they  could  never 
have  been  disturbed  since  their  fall. 

The  bones  found  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
soil  proved,  upon  examination,  to  be  those  of 
the  hog,  a small  kind  of  ox,  the  goat,  and  birds 
about  the  size  of  the  common  fowl  or  dove.  These 
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animals  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  The  pig,  as  is  well  known,  was  sacred 
both  to  Demeter  and  to  Persephone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  glasses  and  more  fra- 
gile objects  were  packed  in  layers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  reminded  me  of  the  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  Chiaoux  at  Budrum.  (See  ante,  p.  325.) 

On  that  site,  where  it  is  probable  that  a temple 
of  Demeter  once  stood,  layers  of  small  terracotta 
figures  and  of  lamps  were  found  lying  in  a clay  bed 
between  lines  of  foundations.  Above  these  layers  of 
fragile  objects  were  masses  of  grouted  masonry, 
which  appeared  to  be  portions  of  Homan  vaulting 
fallen  in,  and  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
other  antiquities. 

I have  already  shown,  ante,  p.  331,  that  in  the 
ancient  sacred  inclosures  were  vaulted  chambers,— 
favissa;,  built  for  the  reception  of  votive  objects, 
which,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  discoveries  at 
Cnidus  and  Budrum,  were  there  arranged  in  classes 
and  stored  up.c 


e In  the  case  of  temples  of  Demeter,  the  place  where  the  mystic 
objects  of  her  worship  were  kept  was  called  fityupov  or  avatcropov. 
Cf.  Hesych  ’A  vaKTOpov’  to  rrjg  Ai/fJ-rj-pug,  o mi  fieyapov  KctXovaiv , 
ottov  ra  dvatiTopa  riderai.  Pliotii  Lexicon,  ed.  Hermann  : — -Maya- 
pov,  ov  plynpoy,  tig  b ra  fivcrruca  lepa  rldernt.  Into  these  /xeyapa, 
according  to  Pausau.  ix.  § 1,  were  thrown  the  young  of  pigs. 
A pwcri  ctWa  mi  birbcra  KaOitrrrjKe  trepan  mi  eg  tcl  fie.ya.pa  KaXovfxeva 
apidtriv  vg  t&v  veoyvwr.  Cf.  Clemens  Alexandr.  Cohort,  ad  Gen- 
tes,  p.  14,  as  restored  by  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  ed.  Potter,  ii. 
p.  828.  Porphyr.  Antr.  Nymph,  c.  vi.  : yQovloig  mi  rjpwcrip  irryli- 
pag,  vno^doi  img  be  j3 odpovg  mi  fxeyapa  \bpvaavTo.  In  these  passages 
ueyapa  and  dycucropa  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  Demeter 
and  other  infernal  deities  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the 
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After  we  had  dug  down  to  the  foundations  of  the 
chamber,  which  are  about  T below  the  surface,  the 
soil  was  explored  to  a depth  of  about  2'  lower. 
As  no  antiquities  were  found  in  this  lower  soil,  the 
excavation  was  not  continued  within  the  chamber. 

I then  proceeded  to  remove  the  upper  surface 
of  the  platform  west  of  this  chamber,  di'ja'inir 
everywhere  to  the  depth  of  about  3'. 

A little  further  to  the  west  we  discovered  two 
small  marble  footstools,  one  of  which  is  represented 
Plate  LA  III.,  fig.  14.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  priestess  Philis  (Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  23f), 
and  measures  15"  square  by  12f". 

At  the  distance  of  14'  5"  from  the  chamber 
was  a plinth  level  with  the  surface,  composed  of 
two  large  travertine  slabs,  on  which  two  others 
were  placed  at  right  augles : each  of  these  slabs 
measured  4'  by  2'  by  13".  At  the  side  of  this 
plinth  was  another  similar  one.  (See  the  Plan.) 
twenty  feet  to  the  west  of  this  pair  of  plinths 

chamber  discovered  by  me  may  have  been  so  termed.  The  dis- 
covery of  pig’s  bones  on  the  lowest  stratum  may  be  thought  to 
confirm  this  conjecture.  It  should,  however,  be  noted,  that  in  a 
number  of  passages  cited  by  Lobeck,  i.  p.  59,  piyapa  or  avaKTopa 
aie  mentioned,  not  as  detached  buildings  within  a temenos,  but 
rather  as  a part  of  the  temple  itself. 

For  dedications  by  priestesses,  compare  the  two  marbles  found 
at  Amyclse,  and  published  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Walpole’s 
“Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey,”  p.  452.  On  each  of  these  are 
sculptured  representations  of  various  articles  of  female  toilet,  with 
an  inscription  stating  that  they  were  dedicated  by  a priestess  called 
on  the  one  Upeia , on  the  other  vir oorarpia.  These  marbles  have 
been  recently  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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was  a limestone  base  2'  6"  by  2'  f"  by  8",  with  a 
hollow  for  the  feet. 

A few  yards  further  to  the  west,  and  at  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  escarp,  was  a series  of 
rough  foundations,  running  40'  from  north  to  south, 
and  forming  three  cells,  or  chambers.  (See  the  Plan.) 

These  walls  were  2'  thick,  and  built  in  the  rudest 
manner  of  squared  stones  from  some  building,  inter- 
mixed with  rubble.  Their  average  depth  was  5'. 

\\  ithin  one  of  the  inclosures,  and,  apparently, 
in  its  original  position,  was  the  base  of  a small 
statue  placed  on  a plinth,  both  of  blue  marble. 
This  base  measured  2'  5"  by  1'  11"  by  1'  1";  the 
plinth,  2'  10"  by  2'  2-T"  by  16". 

On  the  left  side  of  the  cavity  for  the  feet  was  a 
socket,  in  which  must  have  rested  a sceptre,  held 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  figure. 

On  one  side  of  this  base  was  an  arm,  and  on  the 
other  side  a hand,  broken  from  it.  These  fragments 
must  have  belonged  to  a small  female  figure  in 
Parian  marble;  no  trace,  however,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statue  was  met  with.  An  armlet  in 
the  form  of  a snake  encircles  the  arm  just  below 
the  joint,  which  it  must  have  served  to  conceal  from 
the  eye.  A little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  here 
was  a large  spiral  shell,8  and  a small  lamp  and  cup 
of  ordinary  fabric.  In  the  soil  below  no  trace  of 
remains  presented  itself. 

The  other  two  compartments  were  full  of  lamps, 

8 This  is  of  a species  called  Triton  variegatus,  so  rare  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  this  specimen  was  probably  brought  from  the 
Red  Sea. 
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mostly  lying  in  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  about  3', 
hut  some  placed  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls.  Great 
numbers  were  also  due;  out  of  the  ground  imme- 

o O 


Lump,  Sin.  dium.  by  5 in. 

diately  to  the  east  of  these  foundations.  They  were 
lying  very  near  the  surface. 


Lump,  7 in,  dium.  by  3.J  in. 

Terracotta  figures  were  also  found  in  and  about 
these  chambers,  but  not  in  such  quantities. 
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The  lamps  were  chiefly  of  two  classes. 

The  finest  were  of  clav,  black  throughout  and 
glazed,  resembling  in  appearance  the  well-known 
Wedgwood  ware,  and  of  the  same  fabric  as  those 
found  in  the  group  of  cells  on  the  east. 

The  forms  of  these  lamps  were  well  designed, 
and  seem  copied  from  works  in  bronze. 

Some  of  these  were  very  elaborate  in  form,  having 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten  mouths. 

It  is  seldom  that  terracotta  lamps,  with  such  a 
number  of  mouths,  have  been  preserved  unbroken. 
At  the  sides  they  were  generally  ornamented  with 
masks  or  ivy-leaves. 


The  other  class  of  lamps  are  of  the  late  Roman 
period.  They  are  made  of  coarse  red  clay,  which 
has  been  covered  with  a glaze  not  fine  enough  to 
resist  decay. 

The  shapes  are  clumsily  and  carelessly  designed. 

2 d 2 
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The  upper  surface  of  the  lamp  is  usually  orna- 
mented with  some  figure  or  pattern  in  relief,  form- 
ing a circular  medallion  between  the  handle  and 
the  mouth.  This  class  of  lamps  is  very  commonly 
found  in  tombs  of  the  Homan  period. 

Although  several  hundreds  of  these  lamps  were 
found,  the  reliefs  exhibit  little  variety  of  subject. 

The  designs  are  generally  grotesque  figures,  pairs 
of  gladiators  fighting,  animals,  or  birds. 

Great  numbers  of  lamps  were  found  without  any 
pattern  in  relief. 

Some  few  of  this  class  have  more  than  one 
mouth.  They  average  -ii"  in  length. 

The  majority  are  without  handles.  Some  few 
have  a potter’s  name  stamped  at  the  bottom,  but 
most  of  them  have  only  a zigzag  line,  in  imitation 
of  letters,  or  a human  foot  incuse. 

Fragments  of  some  lamps,  ornamented  with 
horses’  heads,  were  found  in  the  same  ground. 
These,  probably,  had  several  mouths,  and  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  those  described  above. 

The  numerous  lamps  found  in  this  spot  outside 
the  inclosures  were  probably  deposited  round  the 
base  of  some  statue.  We  learn  from  Pausanias 
that  lighted  lamps  were  offered  to  Persephone, 
and  let  down  into  trenches  or  chasms,  01,  con- 
secrated to  the  infernal  deities.'1 

Among  the  terracotta  figures  are  several  mo- 
delled with  much  freedom  and  vigour. 

They  generally  represent  draped  female  figures, 
probably,  in  most  cases,  Demeter  or  Persephone. 


h Pausan.  ii.  22,  § 4. 
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In  one  figure  the  drapery  is  beautifully  com- 
posed, showing  the  form  underneath  with  great 
skill.  This  terracotta  probably  represents  Perse- 
phone, as  the  figure  is  too  youthful  for  Demeter. 
The  head  and  neck  are  broken  away ; the  figure 
has  been  about  10"  high.  (Plate  LIX.,  fig.  3.) 

Other  terracottas  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
following : — - 

The  head  of  an  aged  female,  broken  off  at  the 
neck — height  2\''.  This  is  surmounted  by  a basket, 
cist  a,'  which  she  supports  at  the  side  with  her  right 
hand.  (Plate  LX.,  fig.  7.) 

A grotesque  head  wearing  a pointed  cap,  under 
which  is  an  ivy  wreath  over  the  forehead — -height 
1|".  The  back  of  the  head  is  bound  with  a broad 
strap,  such  as  was  worn  in  antiquity  by  trumpeters 
and  flute-players,  to  strengthen  the  voice.1  The 
cheeks  are  distended.  It  is  evident  that  this  head  is 
intended  to  represent  a trumpeter.  It  is  Dionysiac 
in  character.  Among  the  ministers  in  an  ancient 
temple  was  the  Uo<i<ra.\-KiyxT-r\<;} 

Two  grotesque  masks,  modelled  with  great 
vigour ; respective  heights  ?>}/  and  4". 

The  body  of  a neurospaston,  or  doll ; height  44". 

A pair  of  hernia;,  placed  side  by  side  ; one  is  itliy- 
phallic,  with  a bearded  head,  apparently  of  Diony- 
sos, and  a fillet  hanging  down  on  each  side  the 
neck  ; the  other  has  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
draped,  the  head  broken  away — height  4§". 

1 In  the  description  of  Plate  LX.,  vol.  I.,  I have  called  this  a 
haw  ; but,  being  covered,  it  should,  I think,  be  called  a cista. 

i See  Catalogue  of  Vases  in  British  Museum,  1851,  No.  797. 

k K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d.  Gott.  Alterthiim.  § 30,  17. 
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The  handle  of  a lamp,  in  the  form  of  an  ivy -leaf, 
5J"  long.  On  this  is  represented,  in  relief,  a naked 
hoy,  his  hair  gathered  into  the  top-knot  charac- 
teristic of  Eros.  The  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
is  placed  on  his  lips  ; in  his  left  hand  is  a torch  (?). 
On  either  side  is  a star.  This  figure,  perhaps,  re- 
presents Hypnos.  The  design  is  very  elegant. 
(Plate  LXXXIY.,  fig.  3.) 

A pig>  H"  long. 

Many  of  the  terracottas  of  the  1'oman  period 
are  very  grotesque  in  character. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  that  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  platform  a large  mass  of  rock  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  escarp,  projecting  to  the  south  for  a 
breadth  of  40'.  When  we  had  advanced  to  the  west 
of  this  obstacle,  the  excavation  was  carried  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  line  of  the  escarp  itself.  Nearly 
under  the  niches  we  found  an  interesting  female 
statue,  rather  more  than  (Y  high.  (Plate  LYI.) 

The  body  was  draped  to  the  feet.  The  head  of 
this  figure  had  been  originally  fitted  into  a socket 
at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  was  lying  close  to  it. 

The  arms  were  broken  off,  hut  portions  of  ’these 
and  of  the  hands  were  found.  In  other  respects  the 
statue  was  in  fair  condition. 

In  the  same  spot  was  a base,  inscribed  with  a 
dedication  in  consequence  of  a vow  by  Nikokleia, 
daughter  of  Nikochoros,  and  wife  of  Apollophanes, 
to  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  the  gods  associated 
with  them.  (Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  21.) 

If  this  base  belongs  to  the  statue,  it  would  thus 
represent  Demeter.  The  type  is  peculiar. 
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The  features  and  form  are  those  of  an  elderly 
woman  wasted  with  sorrow,  and  do  not  exhibit  that 
matronly  comeliness  and  maturity  of  form  which 
usually  characterize  Demeter  in  ancient  art. 

Unless  we  consider  this  statue  to  be  a portrait, 
this  deviation  from  the  usual  character  of  ideal  art 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  deity 
here  represented  is  the  Demeter  Acliaea. 

In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  it  is  stated 
that  the  goddess,  while  wandering  in  search  of  the 
lost  Persephone,  assumed  the  form  and  garb  of  an 
old  woman,  and  traversed  the  earth  for  many  days 
without  tasting  food. 

Her  appearance  is  likened  to  that  of  an  aged 
nurse  or  housekeeper  in  a regal  house.1 

This  description  accords  very  well  with  the  statue 
discovered  in  the  temenos.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in  ancient 
sculpture,  the  eyes  are  represented  looking  up. 
It  is  possible  that  the  artist  of  this  statue  may  have 
wished  to  represent  Demeter  looking  up  to  the  god 
Helios,  and  imploring  him  to  aid  her  in  her  search. 

The  epithet  ’Ayala.  is  first  associated  with  the 
name  of  Demeter  in  Herodotus.™ 

According  to  some  old  grammarians,  it  is  derived 
from  ayj>s  (grief)." 

1 rpjji  TraXaLyei'ti  traXh/ktor,  ijrt  tokolo 
Etpyqrat,  cutpiov  re  (j)i\oare(j)auov  ’ A.(f>pooirtjg . 

OiciL  re  rpo(f)OL  elai  de  flier  oiroXwv  fiaoiXipov 

II cudwv,  Kti\  ratten  Kara  cio/iara  i)yj]evra. — 1.  101—4. 

See  also  Pausan.  i.  39,  § 1 ; Hesycli.  s.  v.  ypala  ; Ovid.  Fasti,  1.  517- 

111  v.  61. 

n See  Baelir  iu  Herod,  v.  61.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d.  Goliesd. 
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As  iar  as  I am  aware,  the  type  of  the  sorrowing 
Demeter  has  not  been  as  yet  recognized  in  any 
extant  monument  of  ancient  art.  It  may  he  in- 
ferred, however,  from  a passage  in  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,0  that  she  was  often  represented  in 
sculpture  under  this  aspect.  Speaking  of  the 
different  characters  of  the  gods  as  expressed  in 
their  statues,  he  says,  that  Dionysos  maybe  recog- 
nized by  his  dress,  orotoj ; hut  Demeter  from  her 
calamity,  u7ro  t%  cu(u(popd£. 

If  the  attribution  here  proposed  he  not  admitted, 
and  the  statue,  from  the  individuality  of  the  fea- 
tures, be  thought  to  be  a portrait,  it  most  probably 
represents  a priestess,  perhaps  in  the  character 
of  Demeter.1'  In  that  case,  the  upturned  and 
anxious  gaze  would,  perhaps,  express  the  attitude 
of  prayer. 

In  the  inscription  on  the  base  found  near  this 
statue,  the  dedication  is  made  to  Demeter,  con- 
jointly with  certain  other  divinities,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  0so<  Trap  a Adpta  rp<,  and  who,  as  will  be 

Alterthiim.  § 63,  note  25.  Gerhard,  Mythologie,  § 408,  1,  thinks 
that  the  name  ’A \aia  refers  rather  to  the  worship  of-Demeter  by 
the  Aclneau  race ; but  remarks  (ibid.  § 416,  3)  that  the  sorrow  of 
Demeter  is  expressed  in  the  epithets  ’Axrpw,  and  MAaon,  which 
are  applied  to  her.  Hence  also  her  worship  in  Arcadia  under  the 
name  Erinnys.  (Pans.  viii.  25,  3.)  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Acharn.  1.  708)  derives  the  name  ’A x«ia  from  i/yoc.  See  Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus,  p.  1225  ; Preller,  Demeter,  p.  394  ; Hesych.  ed. 
Alberti,  s.  v.  ’Aycipw. 

0 Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Potter.  Preller,  Demeter,  p.  91. 

P Statues  of  priestesses  of  Demeter  Chthonia  were  placed  in 
her  temenos  at  Hermione,  near  Ticezen  ; and  in  the  feast  called 
Chthonia,  there  celebrated,  certain  aged  priestesses  had  special 
functions. — Pausan.  ii.  35,  § 4. 
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subsequently  shown,  are  those  of  the  Infernal  re- 
gions, associated  with  Demeter  as  ©sol  <n>p.|3 wpoi. 

We  found  here  a very  interesting  terracotta 
lamp  representing  a type  of  Hekate  which  I have 
not  seen  elsewhere.  (Plate  LXXXIV.,  fig.  5.) 

The  original  height  of  this  terracotta  has  been 
about  8". 

It  represents  Hekate  attired  like  Artemis,  in  a 
chiton  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  buskins. 

On  her  right  is  a hound  seated  at  her  feet, 
looking  up  at  the  goddess.  On  her  left  is  a cy- 
lindrical plinth,  on  which  stands  a small  female 
figure,  draped  to  the  feet,  too  indistinct  to  he 
clearly  made  out ; hut  apparently  the  Aphrodite — 
Persephone  already  described. 

In  either  hand  Hekate  holds  up  the  spout  of  a 
lamp,  here  substituted  for  the  two  torches  which 
are  her  usual  symbol.  Her  left  arm  rests  on  the 
small  figure  standing  at  her  side.  At  the  back 
of  the  figure  is  a hole,  through  which  the  oil 
required  for  the  lamp  was  poured. 

The  head  has  been  broken  away.  The  figure 
stands  on  a square  plinth. 

The  style  of  the  modelling  is  of  the  Roman 
period. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  statue  of  Demeter 
Achsea  part  of  a small  statue  was  dug  up,  repre- 
senting a youthful  female  figure,  draped  to  the  feet, 
ddie  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  shattered  as 
far  as  the  hips.  It  probably  represents  Persephone. 
Its  height  has  been  about  4'. 

A great  number  of  fragments  of  sculpture  were 
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also  discovered  among  the  rubble  in  this  part  ol‘ 
the  temenos. 

Among  these  is  a tine  female  bead,  life-size,  much 
defaced,  perhaps  of  Aphrodite,  and  part  of  a colossal 
left  hand,  which,  if  not  a votive  offering,  must  have 
belonged  to  a male  figure  12'  high. 

The  other  fragments  consist  chiefly  of  extremi- 
ties and  pieces  of  drapery. 

Advancing  still  further  to  the  west  in  the  same 
line,  I found  the  same  kind  of  rough  walls  as  in 
the  two  groups  of  foundations  already  described. 

These  walls  inclosed  square  and  oblong  compart- 
ments or  cells,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  outer 
peribolus  wall  of  the  temenos.  Within  and  about 
these  cells  were  found  several  hundred  lamps  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  previously  described;  portions  of 
terracotta  figures,  two  glass  phials  about  2"  high, 
and  a number  of  fragments  of  sculpture  in  Parian 
marble. 

All  these  objects  were  found  strangely  intermixed 
with  masses  of  broken  rock  which  had  fallen  from 
the  heights  to  the  north.  In  one  place  I found  a 
piece  of  drapery  embedded  like  a fossil  in  a mass 
of  rock,  lying  about  12'  in  front  of  the  escarp. 

The  other  fragments  were  principally  hands  and 
feet  ot  female  figures ; some  colossal,  some  life- 
size,  and  some  from  statuettes. 

All  the  sculpture  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
period,  and  of  the  same  Parian  marble.  Some  of 
the  fragments  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  style. 

Marks  of  red  colour  appear  on  several  of  the 
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fragments.  On  one  of  the  feet  the  thick  sole  of 
the  sandal  has  two  red  hands,  and  has  been  painted 
red  under  the  foot. 

From  the  freshness  of  the  fractures,  and  the 
generally  good  condition  of  the  surface,  it  would 
seem  that  all  these  fragments  are  lying  where  they 
originally  fell. 

They  appear  to  have  been  split  off  from  the  sta- 
tues of  which  they  originally  formed  a part  by  some 
violent  shock,  like  that  of  an  earthquake,  or  by  the 
fall  of  large  masses  of  rock  from  the  heights  above. 

With  these  fragments  of  sculpture  were  found 
part  of  a Doric  capital  in  limestone,  9f"  in  diameter, 
and  a fragment  of  Doric  cornice  in  tertiary  lime- 
stone, covered  with  a fine  stucco,  on  which  red  colour 
still  remains.  (Plate  LXXXIII.,  fig’g.  1,  2,  3.) 

This  cornice  is  about  5"  in  depth. 

These  architectural  members  may,  from  the  cor- 
respondence in  their  proportions,  belong  to  the  same 
entablature  ; from  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  they, 
probably,  formed  part  of  a lieroon. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  temenos  were  discovered 
three  drums  of  a plain  cylindrical  column,  the  re- 
spective diameters  of  which  were  1'  9",  1'  7" , and 
1'  5". 

This  column  was  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  has  been 
covered  with  stucco.  A portion  of  a fluted  column 
23"  long  and  9"  in  diameter,  also  of  tertiary  lime- 
stone, was  entirely  covered  with  stucco. 

Among  the  terracottas,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  foot  of  a calathus,  8-t"  high,  by  the  same  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  modelled  in  red  clay  ; also  part  of  a 
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small  terracotta  representing  a draped  female  figure, 
which,  though  lying  in  the  rubble  on  the  surface, 
retained  both  colour  and  gilding  on  the  drapery. 

The  discovery  of  these  remains  induced  me  to 
explore  further  the  ground  where  they  were 
lying. 

This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter ; for,  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  this  particular  spot,  the 
escarp  is  completely  broken  away,  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  distance  of  50'  from  the  western 
boundary  of  the  temcnos,  and  immense  masses  of 
rock  have,  consequently,  been  projected  forward 
into  the  platform,  overwhelming  the  rough  walls  of 
the  inclosures,  and  throwing  them  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. After  removing  the  lower  part  of  this 
mass  of  rock  and  detritus,  the  work  was  impeded 
by  the  necessity  of  constantly  dislodging  detached 
fragments,  which,  being  undermined  as  we  ad- 
vanced, overhung  the  excavations  in  a most  dan- 
gerous manner. 

By  the  application  of  a steady  continuous  strain 
of  tackles,  we  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the 
largest  of  these  masses,  weighing,  probably,  about 
50  tons. 

This  obstacle  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  blast- 
ing, and  the  ground  below  cleared  down  to  the 
ancient  surface  of  the  platform. 

The  excavation  w'as  then  continued  northward 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  escarp,  which,  as  I have 
stated,  has  been  broken  away  in  this  place,  probably 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  At  this  point 
in  the  excavation  we  came  upon  a fissure  in  the 
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native  rock,  about  four  inches  wide,  and  running 
east  and  west  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  temenos 
itself,  at  the  distance  of  about  3'  from  the  escarp. 

All  further  progress  in  this  direction  was  barred 
by  immense  masses  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  the  breach  formed  by  the  displacement 
of  the  escarp,  and  which  at  present  serve  as  the 
support  to  the  sloping  mountain-side  behind 
them. 

The  western  boundary-wall  of  the  temenos,  and 
the  rude  foundations  already  noticed,  continued  to 
run  on  under  the  rubble  up  to  the  point  where 
the  masses  of  rock  arrested  our  further  progress, 
beyond  which  there  was  no  trace  of  remains  of 
any  kind. 

Within  the  chambers  formed  by  the  rude  foun- 
dations were  lamps,  and  fragments  of  terracotta, 
similar  to  those  already  described ; and  in  the 
rubble,  a little  below  the  surface,  was  a marble 
base,  17"  long  by  5-|"  deep,  by  4"  in  width,  inscribed 
with  a dedication  to  Demeter,  Persephone,  Pluto 
Epimachos,  and  Hermes,  by  Sostratos,  son  of 
Lachartos.  (Plate  LXXXIX.,  Xo.  14.) 

This  base  is  of  exceedingly  elegant  proportions  ; 
the  material  is  tine  Parian  marble.  The  letters  are 
beautifully  cut;  in  many  of  them  traces  of  red 
colour  still  remained  on  the  first  discovery  of  this 
marble. 

On  the  top  of  the  base  is  an  oblong  sinking,  16' 
long  by  1-Jths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  ith  of  an 
inch  deep,  at  either  end  of  which  is  a small  hole 
tilled  with  lead. 
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It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  metallic  object 
stood  on  the  base. 

This  dedication  is  interesting  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  Pluto,  or  Hades,  and  Hermes,  with 
Hemeter  and  Persephone,  as  0eol  cj/xficoixot  in  this 
temenos. 

These,  and  perhaps  Hekate  and  the  Dioscuri,  are 
doubtless  the  0=o<  ttcc^ix  xai  Ivotipa,  men- 

tioned in  two  of  the  inscriptions  previously  dis- 
covered on  this  site,  as  has  been  already  noticed.'1 

The  epithet  hrl;xayjlS,  applied  to  Pluto,  refers 
to  some  myth  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (vi.  25,  3),  according  to  which  the  Eleians 
worshipped  this  Deity  with  special  honour,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  aid  rendered  by  him  in  a cer- 
tain war.  When  we  consider  how  greatly  the  escarp 
of  the  temenos  must  have  contributed  to  the  defence 
ot  the  Acropolis,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
Cnidians  regarded  the  inaccessibility  of  their  cita- 
del as  due  to  Plutonic  action  on  this  spot.  Hence 
they  may  have  worshipped  him  as  the  tutelary  deity 
oi  their  Acropolis,  as  Athene  was  called  Promachos 
at  Athens. 

Near  this  inscription  was  found  the  handle  of  a 
lamp,  ornamented  with  the  head  of  Pluto,  and  on  a 
fragment  of  terracotta  relief  from  the  same  locality, 

^he  connection  of  the  Dioscuri  with  Detneter  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  whom  Triptolemus  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  (Xenophon,  Hellenica,  vi.  3,  6.)  See  Watkiss 
Lloyd,  Triptolemus  and  the  Dioscuri,  Transact.  Royal  Soc.  Lit. 
2nd  Series,  iv.  p.  266-7,  who  points  out,  ibid.  p.  269,  the  analogy 
between  the  myths  of  Kore,  the  Dioscuri,  and  Adonis. 
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this  Deity  appears  to  he  represented  seated  on  his 
throne.  (Plate  LXXXIV.,  figg.  2,  4.) 

No  more  remains  of  sculpture  were  discovered  in 
this  part  of  the  temenos,  with  the  exception  of  an 
arm  and  wrist  from  a small  male  figure,  which 
was  probably  about  2'  high,  and  must  have  been 
in  the  best  style,  and  a block  of  limestone  18"  in 
length,  one  end  of  which  is  cut  square,  its  length 
being  8"  by  8f",  by  7\". 

The  other  part  of  the  stone  is  singularly  fashioned. 
On  two  sides  of  it  is  sculptured  a mane  like  that 
of  a lion  ; on  the  third  a floral  ornament.  (Plate 
LVIII.,  figg.  16,  17.) 

As  this  end  of  the  stone  has  been  broken  away, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  sculptured 
part  was  designed  to  represent.  As  the  square  end 
is  left  rough  as  if  for  insertion  in  a wall,  this  stone 
may  have  been  a corbel. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  disappearance 
of  the  statues  which  once  stood  on  this  site, 
and  of  which  the  extremities  only  have  been 
discovered. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  many  of  the  hands  and 
feet  which  have  been  discovered  have  been  attached 
to  the  bodies  by  a joint.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  statues  to  which  they  belonged  were  acro- 
lithic,  that  is  to  say,  that  their  extremities  only 
were  of  marble,  the  rest  of  the  statue  having  been 
of  wood,  or  other  perishable  material. 

After  having  thoroughly  explored  the  northern 
part  of  the  temenos,  I proceeded  to  remove  the 
upper  soil  throughout  the  southern  part.  In 
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this  part  of  the  temenos  scarcely  any  remains 
of  sculpture  or  pottery  were  found ; but,  at  the 
distance  of  21'  to  the  north  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary-wall, was  a line  of  foundations,  the  greater 
part  of  which  appeared  to  be  constructed  out  of 
Hellenic  materials. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  (Plate  LIII.)  that 
this  wall  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  the  temenos. 

The  ground  between  these  two  lines  is  rather 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
platform. 

The  inner  wall  consisted  of  a single  course  of 
travertine  blocks,  the  largest  of  which  measured 
4'  6"  by  2 ' 4",  by  10". 

The  masonry  was  isodomous ; the  blocks  had 
evidently  been  toothed  into  another  course,  which 
has  formed  the  outer  or  southern  face  of  the  wall. 

The  course  was  laid  on  rubble  without  mortar,  at 
a depth  of  about  3'  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  want  of  care  and  regularity  in  the  laying  of 
this  foundation  led  me  to  think  that  it  is  not 
genuine  Hellenic  work.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  dislocated  by  an  earthquake. 

At  the  distance  of  27'  from  the  western  boundary 
this  wall  ceased  to  be  isodomous,  and  was  replaced 
by  a single  course  of  rough-hewn  polygonal  blocks  of 
limestone.  At  the  distance  of  24'  from  the  eastern 
boundary,  it  died  away  into  a rubble  foundation. 

At  the  distance  of  33'  to  the  north  of  this  line 
of  foundations  were  two  large  blocks,  which  must 
have  served  to  receive  a gate.  (See  the  Plan.) 
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The  door  in  an  ancient  building  swung  on  a pivot, 
revolving  in  an  upper  and  lower  socket:  such  a 
kind  of  hinge  is  still  used  in  Turkish  houses  at 
Budrum. 

The  blocks  discovered  in  the  temenos  were  evi- 
dently fitted  to  receive  a metallic  socket  in  which 
a pivot  played. 

The  largest  of  these  blocks  was  of  limestone.  Its 
dimensions  were  3'  7"  by  3'  1",  by  16". 

The  other  block  was  of  tertiary  limestone,  and 
measures  2'  4"  by  21  3",  by  1'  4". 

With  these  blocks  were  found  a limestone  slab, 
probably  a door-jamb  or  lintel,  and  measuring 
6'  10"  by  T 8",  by  11" ; and  a square  block  which 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  gate.  Both  of 
these  were  rough-hewn. 

Nearly  on  the  same  line  with  these  stones  were 
the  remains  of  a second  wall  running  through  the 
temenos,  longitudinally,  from  east  to  west. 

Ibis  foundation  was  built  of  polygonal  limestone 
blocks,  roughly  jointed.  Prom  the  j^osition  of  the 
two  blocks  and  jamb,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
gateway  to  which  they  belonged  stood  somewhere 
about  the  centre  of  this  wall. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  portions  of  sculpture 
had  rolled  over  the  southern  boundary-wall,  I dug 
the  ground  along-  its  foot  for  a length  of  about  77' 
in  the  centre  of  the  temenos,  and  40'  at  the  south- 
western anale. 

Nothing  was  found  in  tbis  excavation  except  a 
large  stone  sjmut,  which  had  evidently  served  to 
conduct  water  from  the  summit  of  the  terrace  wall. 

ii-  2 E 
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The  form  of  this  spout  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut ; it  was  about  4'  4"  long  by  2'  4" 
wide. 


It  would  seem  from  its  position,  when  found,  that 
this  stone  had  fallen  from  the  summit  of  the 
southern  boundary-wall,  as  on  the  platform  imme- 
diately above,  a surface-drain,  12"  wide,  Avas  dis- 
covered running  between  this  wall  and  the  inner 
isodomous  Avail. 

This  drain  was  1'  below  the  surface.  At  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  southern  boundary-wall 
is  an  opening  for  another  surface-drain.  On  the 
hill-side,  at  some  distance  below  the  foot  of  the 
platform,  I found  a base  dedicated  to  Demeter 
(Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  25),  Avhich  once  probably 
stood  on  the  platform,  whence  it  has  been  rolled 
down. 

It  will  be  seen  from  comparing  the  foregoing 
narrative  of  the  excavation  with  the  plan  of  the 
temenos,  that  all  the  sculpture  and  other  antiquities 
Avere  found  in  a line  running  east  and  Avest  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  platform,  at  a distance 
seldom  exceeding  70'  south  of  the  escarp,  and  at  an 
average  depth  of  3'  beloAV  the  surface,  though  some- 
times only  covered  by  a few  inches  of  soil ; further 
that,  Avherever  these  antiquities  have  been  found, 
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they  have  been  lying  within,  or  very  near  inclo- 
sures or  chambers  of  the  rudest  masonry. 

By  reference  to  the  plan  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
inclosures  form  three  principal  groups,  situated 
respectively  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremity 
of  the  temenos,  and  a little  to  the  east  of  the  centre. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  walls  of 
these  inclosures  are  put  together  in  the  roughest 
manner,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  squared  blocks 
of  tertiary  limestone,  faced  with  stucco,  were  found 
here  and  there  in  their  courses.  The  occurrence  of 
these  blocks,  and  of  the  architectural  remains  in 
the  soil  already  noticed,  renders  it  probable  that 
some  Hellenic  edifice  once  stood  on  this  site,  and 
that  after  its  destruction  some  of  its  materials  were 
employed  in  the  ruder  inclosures.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  Hellenic  edifice  was  the  olxog 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  which  has  been 
already  cited.  If  the  architectural  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  temenos  belong  to  this  building,  it 
is  evident  from  their  scale  and  material  that  it  could 
not  have  been  either  large  or  sumptuous.  It  was 
most  probably  a small  temple,  i /oita-xag,  resembling 
an  heroon,  as  represented  on  vases.  The  various 
statues  and  other  votive  monuments  in  the  temenos, 
probably  stood  in  the  open  air  on  bases,  in  the  line 
in  which  I found  their  remains,  or  in  the  niches 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock. 

It  would  appear  that  at  some  time  or  other  in 
antiquity  the  temple  and  statues  were  thrown  down 
and  scattered  about,  either  by  an  earthquake  or  the 
hand  of  man ; but  the  ground  continued  to  be  ac- 
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counted  sacred,  and  the  rough  inclosures  were  huilt 
for  the  reception  of  votive  objects.  Hence,  some 
of  the  cells  were  lined  with  cement,  and  com- 
pletely filled  with  one  class  of  terracottas.  The 
quantity  of  lamps  of  a late  period  found  in  some  of 
the  foundations  proves  that  the  dedication  of  such 
offerings  must  have  been  continued  till  the  second 
or  third  century  A.H. 

On  first  discovering  the  inclosures,  the  cha- 
racter of  their  contents,  and  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  cells  themselves,  led  me  to  consider 
them  as  walled  graves. 

No  human  hones,  however,  have  been  found  in 
any  of  these  chambers,  and,  after  a careful  exami- 
nation of  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  temenos, 
and  of  the  three  groups  of  inclosures,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  prove  that  any  of  them  were  used  for  sepulchral 
pui'poses  ; though,  from  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  strata  of  bones  of  animals  and  cinerary  remains, 
it  is  probable  that  sacrifices  took  place  near  or 
within  these  inclosures. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  three  groups, 
the  walls  nearest  the  escarp  have  been  forced  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  so  that  each  group  leans 
forward  to  the  south. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  this  inclination  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  I would  here  note  the 
fact  that  in  one  place  near  the  centre  of  the  escarp 
the  strata  of  soil  were  curiously  contorted,  and 
among  them  was  a layer  of  ashes,  lamps,  and  other 
human  remains  so  twisted  and  intermixed  with 
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other  strata,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature  had  occurred  herc.r 

With  a view  of  ascertaining  what  was  the 
original  level  of  the  ancient  site,  I dug  a pit  24' 
deep,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  platform ; hut,  on  descending  helow  the  level 
at  which  antiquities  have  been  commonly  found, 
namely,  about  4',  I did  not  obtain  the  smallest 
fragment  of  sculpture  or  pottery. 

The  soil  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  loose 
fragments  of  broken  rock,  the  detritus  from  the 
mountain,  lying  in  layers  sloping  towards  the  south. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  escarp,  and  forming 
its  base-line,  consisted  of  detached  masses  of  par- 
tially decomposed  breccia. 

These  masses  had  one  plane  surface,  lying  over 
against  the  escarp  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to 
its  plane. 

Sometimes  the  plane  of  the  breccia  had  been 
forced  into  such  close  contact  with  the  plane  of 
the  limestone  escarp,  as  to  adhere  to  it ; but  more 
generally  the  two  planes  were  separated  by  a space 
of  two  or  more  inches,  which,  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  formation  of  the  ground, 
appeared  like  a deep  groove  cut  in  the  native  rock. 

On  removing  a portion  of  the  overlying  masses 
by  blasting,  I found  the  escarp  behind  them  de- 
scending at  the  same  angle,  79°,  and  presenting 
the  same  regular  slope. 

r I have  noticed  in  Rhodes  strata  similarly  contorted.  These 
may  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  town  of 
Rhodes  to  Trianda,  and  arc  clearly  the  result  of  earthquakes. 
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Continuing  the  blasting  to  a depth  of  28’  below 
the  surface,  I found  no  change  in  the  angle  or 
character  of  the  rock.  The  entire  height,  from  the 
top  of  the  escarp  to  the  point  reached  by  blasting, 
was  127'. 

When  I first  examined  the  escarp,  the  extreme 
regularity  of  its  slope,  the  general  smoothness  of 
the  surface,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  niches, 
led  me  to  suppose  that  the  rock  had  been 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man;  an  opinion 
which  the  authors  of  the  Dilettanti  volume,  and 
other  travellers,  have  expressed.  As,  however, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  blasting,  that  the  rock 
descends  to  a great  depth,  at  the  same  angle 
and  with  the  same  level  surface,  it  cannot  be  the 
work  of  human  hands,  and  must  be  considered  as 
an  upheaved  limestone  stratum,  overlaid  at  its 
base  by  broken  strata  of  breccia,  which  lean  against 
it  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  singular 
configuration  of  the  ground  may  have  been  caused 
by  volcanic  action,  of  which  the  extinct  crater  in  the 
island  of  Nisyros  would  probably  be  the  centre,  as 
this  island  is  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Cnidus. 

The  dedication  of  the  temenos  to  Hades  and  Per- 
sephone makes  it  a priori  probable  that  this  site 
was  thus  selected  on  account  of  some  physical  pe- 
culiarity which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  worship  of  the  Infernal  Deities. 

Thus,  Pausanias  tells  uss  that  at  Ilermione,  in 

3 O-tafiti'  be  tov  vaov  tt}q  yQoviaq  ^wpia  forty,  a KaXovaty 
Fppioyelc  to  p e v KXvpeyov,  ro  be  UXoutojvoQj  to  rpirov  be  avrwy 
Xipvqy  1 A\epovcr lay.  llepieipyercu  pey  ci)  iravra  OpiyKolc  Xidwy , kv  ck 
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tlie  Peloponnese,  near  tlic  temples  of  Demeter  and 
Pluto,  was  an  inclosure  dedicated  to  Pluto,  in  which 
was  a fissure  in  the  earth,  7%  through 

which  it  was  supposed  that  IPeraldes  had  brought 
Cerberus  from  the  nether  world.  At  Hierapolis, 
Nysa,  and  Thymbria,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  caves 
exhaling  mephitic  vapours,4  called  Plutonia  and 
Charonia  ; and,  in  like  manner,  Poseidon  and 
other  cosmic  deities  were  worshipped  in  those 
places  where  their  supposed  influence  was  directly 
felt  in  earthquakes  and  other  portents. 

In  the  case  of  the  temenos,  the  singular  regu- 
larity in  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  struck 
the  Greeks  as  a phenomenon  such  as  they  would 
connect  with  supernatural  agency,  and  may  have 
been-  the  original  canse  why  this  spot  was  dedi- 
cated to  Pluto  and  Persephone. 

To  the  eye  of  the  Greek  the  form  of  the  ground 
might  have  suggested  the  idea  that  a chasm  in  the 
earth  had  opened  here,  and  thus  local  tradition 
would  claim  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  the  rape  of 
Persephone. 

Such  a temenos , inclosed  by  its  peribolus,  Pausa- 
nias  saw  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis. 

“Here,”  he  remarks  (ii.  36,  7),  “'it  is  said  that 
Pluto,  on  carrying  off  Persephone,  descended  into 
the  infernal  regions.” 

no  roil  K Xvfiei'ov  Kcil  yrjq  ^cifffxa'  hici  tovtou  St  'II paxXfjQ  d vrjye  tov 
A Lvov  tov  kvvcl  kutcl  tci  Xtynpeva  i>7ro  'Epfxiovt.il)  v. — ii.  35,  7.  Com- 
pare the  account  of  the  cave  of  Tropliouius  at  Lebadea, — Strabo,  ix. 
p.  414. 

1 Strabo,  xiii.  p.  629,  xiv.  p.  619,  and  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  342. 
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Other  local  traditions  placed  the  scene  of  tin's 
myth  in  Sicily,  Crete,  and  elsewhere ; always,  pro- 
bably, in  some  spot  where  the  landscape  presented 
some  peculiar  feature  in  harmony  with  the  legend.'1 

Beyond  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  temenos,  the 
escarp  extends  about  50'.  To  the  west  it  has  been 
broken  away  about  50'  to  the  east  of  the  western 
boundary-line. 

A portion  of  similar  escarp  appears  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  about  50'  to  the  west  of  the 
platform. 

This  portion  is  not  in  the  same  line  as  the  escarp 
of  the  temenos. 

After  completely  exploring  the  site  of  the  teme- 
nos itself,  I dug  a considerable  breadth  outside  its 
eastern  and  western  boundaries. 

No  antiquities  were  found  in  the  soil  outside  the 
temenos  ; its  limits  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
clearly  ascertained. 

According  to  the  statement  made  to  us  by  an 
old  Turk  at  Cnidus,  a small  headless  statue,  repre- 
senting a young  girl  crouching  down,  was  found 
outside  the  temenos,  a little  to  the  cast  of  its 
eastern  boundary  about  forty  years  ago,  and  was 
carried  off  by  a party  of  Franks  landing  in  a caique. 

u Lobeck  ( Aglaophamus,  p.  832)  shows  that  the  cave  through 
which  Pluto  descended  into  the  Infernal  regions  with  Persephone 
was  called  in  Roman  mythology  Mundus.  At  Rome  appears  to 
have  been  such  a cave,  or  mundus,  dedicated  to  Pluto  and  Per- 
sephone, which  was  only  opened  for  three  days  in  the  year.  Cf. 
Festus,  s.  v.  Mundus.  At  the  hill  of  Kronion  at  Olympia  Demeter 
was  called  Chamyne,  because,  according  to  Pausanias,  vi.  21,  1,  the 
earth  had  opened  there  and  closed  again,  yttviiif  koi  uuDlc  fivacu. 
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This  statue  had  probably  been  removed  to  this 
spot  from  the  temenos,  as  no  other  traces  of  anti- 
quities were  discovered  here. 

A review  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  this  precinct 
brought  to  light  by  excavation,  leads  me  to  the 
following  conclusions. 

hirst. — The  temenos  was  private  ground,  conse- 
crated by  a particular  family  to  the  worship  of  the 
Infernal  Deities.  Tliis  is  to  be  inferred  not  only 
from  the  inscription  No.  15,  in  which  the  dedication 
of  an  olxog  or  temple  by  Chrysina  is  distinctly  re- 
corded, but  also  from  the  insignificance  of  the 
architectural  remains  as  compared  with  the  sculp- 
ture, and  from  the  fact  that  the  numerous  dedica- 
tions discovered  in  situ  are  all  made  by  priestesses 
or  other  private  individuals,  and  none  by  the  senate 
or  people  of  Cnidus. 

Assuming  that  the  temenos  was  private  ground, 
the  olxog  dedicated  by  Chrysina  would  be  a kind 
of  chapel,  like  those  mentioned  iu  a well-known 
inscription  recording  the  will  of  Epicteta  ; and  from 
the  analogy  of  that  and  other  ancient  documents 
of  the  same  class,''  it  is  probable  that  the  priestess 
of  the  Infernal  Deities  was  to  be  appointed  for  ever 
from  among  the  descendants  of  Chrysina  ; and  that 
the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  the  sacred  buildings 
was  charged  on  land  held  in  trust  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  edifice  thus  dedicated  and 

T For  the  will  of  Epicteta  see  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  2448. 
Compare  L.  Ross,  Inscript.  Ined.  iii.  Nos.  311,  309  ; Xenoph. 
Anab.  v.  3,  13  ; lv.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d.  tlottesd.  Alter- 
thiimer,  § 20,  6 ; Corpus  luscript.  0280. 
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endowed  would  not  have  had  the  same  chance  of 
being  renewed  and  repaired  as  often  as  it  fell  into 
decay  as  the  public  temples  of  Cnidus,  inasmuch 
as  its  maintenance  must  have  depended  on  the 
piety  or  fortunes  of  those  to  whom  it  was  committed 
as  a trust. 

Secondly. — The  date  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temenos  was  probably  about  B.C.  350.  I infer 
this  from  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  dedication 
by  Chrysina,  and  also  from  the  general  character 
of  the  dedicatory  inscription,  of  which  facsimiles 
are  given  Plate  LXXXIX.,  nearly  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  I can  judge,  belong  to  the  half-century 
between  B.C.  350  to  300. 

Thirdly. — If  we  can  thus  determine,  by  palaeogra- 
phy, the  date  of  the  dedicatory  inscriptions,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  statues,  on  the  bases  of  which 
these  dedications  were  inscribed,  were  of  the  same 
date, — a conclusion  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
style  of  the  sculptures  of  the  temenos.  The  artists 
by  whom  these  works  were  produced  would  thus  he 
either  contemporaries  of  Praxiteles,  or  belong  to 
the  generation  immediately  succeeding  him.  Con- 
sidering the  great  beauty  of  the  head  of  Demeter 
(Plate  LV.),  and  of  some  of  the  fragments  found  in 
the  temenos,  it  does  not  seem  an  unwarrantable 
conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  statues  there  dedi- 
cated may  have  been  executed  under  the  influence 
of  the  great  artist  whose  Venus  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  chief  glory  of  Cnidus. 

I he  fragments  from  the  temenos,  when  compared 
with  the  sculptures  from  the  Mausoleum,  exhibit 
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more  tenderness  and  refinement  of  expression, 
greater  richness  of  line,  and  a more  elaborate  finish 
generally ; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  less 
grand  and  monumental  in  character,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  isolated 
statues  severally  dedicated  by  private  persons.  The 
style  of  the  Cnidian  fragments  is  peculiar,  and  re- 
minds me  of  the  Psyche  at  Naples,  which  has  also 
been  thought  by  Millingen  to  present  the  charac- 
teristics of  Praxitelian  art."’  The  black  lamps  seem 
to  he  rather  of  a later  period  than  the  scitlptures ; 
the  masks  stamped  upon  them  resemble  in  style 
the  heads  on  the  later  tetradrachms  of  Rhodes,  and 
are  probably  of  the  same  date. 

The  discovery  of  so  many  inscriptions  and  singu- 
lar votive  objects  in  this  temenos  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  they  add  anything  to  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  either  of  the  Eleusinia,  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  or  any  other  mystic  rites  with  which 
Dcmeter  and  Persephone  were  worshipped.  With 
this  view,  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  the 
principal  points  ascertained  by  excavation. 

The  temenos  was  dedicated  to  Demeter  and  the 
Infernal  Deities,  usually  associated  with  her.  These 
were  Persephone,  Pluto  Epimachus,  Hermes,  and 
perhaps  Hekate  and  the  Dioscuri.  If  my  attri- 
bution of  the  Demeter  Aclisea  (Plate  LVI.)  be 
admitted,  we  seem  to  have  in  this  temenos  two 
representations  of  the  goddess, — the  Mater  Do- 
lorosa, wandering  disconsolately  in  search  of  her 
daughter  (with  which  must  be  taken  in  connection 

" Millingen,  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  Plate  VIII.  p.  15. 
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the  figure  of  Hekate,  Plate  LXXXIY.  fig.  5),  and 
tlie  Demeter  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  Persephone 
(Plate  LV.).  This  latter  event  is  typified  by  the 
small  figure  of  Aphrodite  Persephone  (Plate  LVII.), 
which  Gerhard  conjectures  to  have  been  the  idol 
of  the  Anthesteria.*  This  interesting  statuette 
forms  a singular  contrast  to  the  rude  and  primitive 
terminal  type  under  which  the  same  goddess  is 
represented  Plate  LVIII.  fig.  1.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  in  one  of  the  Dir  a:,  already  alluded  to, 
ante,  p.  382,  Persephone  is  addressed  as  Despoina, 
a name  which  Pausanias  feared  to  make  known  to 
the  uninitiated/  The  terracotta  Plate  LX.,  fig.  7, 
probably  represents  the  mystic  cista  borne  on  the 
head  of  an  aged  priestess,  such  as  those  at  the 
temple  of  Demetcr  at  Hermione,  who,  as  Pausanias 
tells  us,  alone  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  ob- 
jects ol  worship.2  The  discovery,  therefore,  of  this 

x Gerhard,  Anthesterien, — Berlin,  1858,  § 33. 

y viii.  37,  § 6. 

z Pausan.  ii.  35  : Avro  ce  o crifiovcnv  e7t'l  ttKeov  i)  raWci,  iyw  pev 
ovx  ei coy,  nv  ppv  ovbe  avtjp  rtXAoc,  ovre  Lei'oq  . . . povai  ds  ottoIou 
tl  Eariv  ci l ypaeg  ’ ktcktiv . The  secret  objects  here  mentioned,  which 
Gerhard  supposes  to  have  been  phallic,  were,  probably,  concealed 
in  a cista.  Those  who  bore  such  objects  in  the  Athenian  processions 
were  called  appijipopoL'  ai  racippr/ra  cplpovaai  pvarpput.  According  to 
the  formula  of  Eleusinian  initiation,  as  given  by  Clemens  Alexandr. 
Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  18,  ed.  Potter,  part  of  the  ceremony  consisted 
in  transferring  certain  mystic  objects  from  the  calatlius  to  the 
cista.  In  the  temple  of  Persephone  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia, 
was  a seated  figure  of  Despoina,  having  on  her  knees  the  cista, 
which  she  held  with  her  right  hand. —(Pausan.  viii.  37,  § 2.)  At 
Oncheion,  in  Arcadia,  the  Demeter  Erinnys  was  also  represented 
with  the  cista.  Gerhard,  Mythologie,  § 420,  3,  thinks  that  in  the 
cista  ot  Demeter  a serpent  was  concealed,  and  in  that  of  Dionysos, 
a phallus.  (See  the  Wilton  Sarcophagus,  Gerhard,  An  tike  Bild- 
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terracotta  alone  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  that  the 
rites  celebrated  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter  were 
mystic ; but  this  presumption  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  calathus,  the  votive  pigs, 
and  the  calves,  which  may  all  be  connected  as 
symbols  with  the  Eleusinian  or  other  rites  of 
Demeter  or  Persephone.  The  Hydrophori  may 
represent  the  daughters  of  Keleos  drawing  water 
from  the  well  at  which  the  Demeter  Achsea  sat." 
Similar  terracottas  were  found  on  the  presumed 
site  of  a temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  at 
Halicarnassus  (Plates  XLVI.  4,  XLYII.),  and  in 
their  temple  at  Megapolis,  in  Arcadia,  Pausanias 
saw  the  statues  of  three  nymphs  bearing  Hydride}' 
The  association  of  these  Hydrophori  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Ssai  may  indicate  some  connection  be- 
tween this  worship  and  the  feast  called  Hydroplioria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  offerings 
to  the  dead.0 

In  a temenos  sacred  to  Dcmeter  and  Persephone, 
we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  votive  pigs.  Accord- 


werke,  Taf.  cccx.  fig.  1 ; Pinder,  Ueber  die  Cistopboren, — Ab- 
handl.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1856,  p.  535.)  Among  tlie 
numerous  terracottas  found  on  the  presumed  site  of  a temple  of 
Demeter  at  Halicarnassus,  was  a cistoplioros. 

a Pausan.  i.  39,  1.  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  1.  105. 
b Pausan.  viii.  31,  2. 

c Preller,  Demeter,  p.  229.  Pausan.  i.  18,  7.  Lucian,  De  Syria 
Dea,  xiii.  Etym.  Magn.  p.  774.  Plutarch,  Vit.  Sull.  c.  14.  It 
appears  from  these  passages  that  the  Athenian  Hydroplioria  was 
a mourning  festival  in  memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion,  celebrated  in  the  month  Antliesterion,  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Choes  and  Chytri,  which  were  offerings  of  like 
import,  made  only  to  the  Chthonic  Hermes  and  Dionysos. 
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ing1  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  chasm  through 
which  Persephone  was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  same  moment  the  pigs  of  Eubuleus ; 
and  this  would  seem,  from  the  words  of  Clemens,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, which  was  symbolically  represented  in  the 
Thesmophoria  by  throwing  live  pigs  into  the  fx.sya.pa 
xa.)  avuxTopa.'1  (See  ante,  p.  391.)  The  marble  calves 
found  with  the  pigs  were  doubtless  dedicated  to 
Persephone,  to  whom  the  cow  was  sacred  at  Cyzicus 
and  in  Arcadia.0 

The  pairs  of  marble  breasts  were  probably  symbols 
of  fertility,  and,  as  such,  appropriate  to  Demeter. 
Lastly,  in  the  dedication,  ^a^lrrreiot  xai  exrlfxaTpa 
(Plate  LXXXIX.,  No.  18),  we  may  recognize  thank- 
offerings  and  sin-offerings,  corresponding  perhaps 
to  the  Athenian  rites  called  and 

V-  ' f 

Lri[J.lOL. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  recapitulation, 
that  among  the  objects  discovered  in  the  temenos, 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  myth  of  Triptolemus,  nor 
any  emblem  which  can  be  called  Dionysiac,  if  we 

d Clemens  Alexandr.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  14  : — (ioiXu  ical  rii 
$ tpEfparrrjg  avOoXcyta  <$ iTjyfiao/iai  kcu  tov  koXuQov  kcli  ti)v  ap7rayt)v 
Tt\v  V7 ro  A.ibiovtu)Q  kcu  to  (syicjfia  rrj g yijg  Kal  rcig  vc  rag  KvfiovXeotg, 
rag  ervy KaTairoddcrag  ra~i  v detur,  k.  t.  X. 

e Pausan.  ii.  35,  § 4,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  rites  with  which 
cows  were  sacrificed  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  At 
Cyzicus  a black  heifer  was  sacrificed  to  Persephone. — Appian, 
Mithridat.  Ixxv.  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  14,  for  the  myth  of 
the  tauromorphic  child  of  Persephone  by  Zeus. 

f Hermann,  Gottesdieustl.  Alterthtimer,  § 5G,  18.  Gerhard, 
Anthesterien,  p.  207,  note  127. 
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except  the  few  terracottas  already  noticed.  It  is 
thus  under  her  Chtlionic,  aud  not  under  her  Agra- 
rian aspect,  that  Demeter  appears  in  the  temenos  ; 
and,  though  we  recognize  among  the  objects  dis- 
covered emblems  which  were  certainly  used  in 
the  Eleusinian  and  in  other  mysteries,  we  cannot, 
from  the  evidence  before  us,  determine  the  particu- 
lar form  of  worship  of  which  this  spot  may  have 
been  the  seat. 

It  may,  however,  he  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  temenos  may  not  have  been  connected 
with  those  rites  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  which 
Telines,  the  ancestor  of  the  first  Gelon,  transported 
from  Telos  to  Sicily  ? These  rites,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  of  so  mysterious  and  peculiar  a 
nature,  that  their  hierophant  Telines  owed  to  them 
his  remarkable  political  ascendancy  at  Gela.  A 
knowledge  of  them  was  handed  down  to  his  de- 
scendants, who  continued  to  officiate  as  hierophants 
after  they  were  established  as  a dynasty  at  Syracuse.6 
Though  Herodotus  professes  himself  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  these  rites,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude,  from  the  positive  statement  of  later 
authorities,  that  they  were  imported  from  Thessaly 
to  Cnidus,  by  Triopas,  when  he  fled  from  Dotium, 

s Herod,  vii.  153  : Ipa  is  the  expression  used  by  Herodotus  in 
this  passage.  Mi'.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  281,  defines  these 
ipa  as  visible  and  portable  symbols  which  Telines  possessed,  with  a 
privileged  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  acts  and  formalities  of 
divine  worship  under  which  they  were  to  be  shown.  See  the 
whole  of  his  note,  p.  279.  The  exclusive  possession  of  these  sacra 
by  the  family  of  Telines  is  analogous  to  the  worship  of  the  De- 
meter  Achasa,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Gephyrsei.— Herod.  v.  01. 
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after  incurring  the  wrath  of  Demeter  by  cutting 
down  her  sacred  grove.'1 

The  part  taken  by  the  sons  of  Triopas  in  the  colo- 
nization of  Eli  odes  and  the  adjacent  islands  would 
account  for  the  adoption  of  these  rites  at  Telos.' 
This  seems  to  be  all  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  antiquity  respecting  these  Triopia  sacra, 
except  the  fact  that,  when,  at  a much  later  period, 
Herodes  Atticus  dedicated  a temenos  to  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Eegilla,  he 
gave  the  name  Triopium  to  this  precinct,  perhaps 
to  invest  it  with  greater  sanctity,  by  reminding  sa- 
crilegious trespassers  of  the  crime  of  TriopasI  It 

h Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pytli.  ii.  ].  27  ; Boeekh  ad  loc.  ; and  Corp.  In- 
script. i.  p.  45.  Compare  Callimachus,  Hymn  1.  25  ; K.  O.  Mueller, 
Dorians,  Lewis  and  Tufnell’s  transl.  i.  p.  415  ; Athenaeus,  vi. 
p.  262.  Boeekh,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  from  Pindar, 
cited  above,  thinks  that  Thessaly  was  not  the  original  seat  of  the 
Triopian  worship,  but  that  it  was  brought  from  Argos  to  Dotium, 
by  the  family  of  Triopas.  In  support  of  this  view  he  cites 
Herod,  ii.  171  ; Pausan.  ii.  22,  2,  to  show  that  in  Argos  was  a 
temple  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pelasgus,  son  of  Triopas.  Hence  Gerhard,  Mythologie,  § 406, 
gives  the  name  Pelasgo-Triopian  to  this  particular  form  of  worship. 

1 Athenmus,  vi.  p.  262. 

i Corpus  Inscript.  No.  26,  No.  6,280.  Jacobs,  Anthol.  Annott. 
ii.  Pt.  TI.  p.  369.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Herodes  Atticus 
gave  the  name  Triopium  to  the  temenos  dedicated  by  him,  because 
he  was  educated  by  Theagenes  of  Cnidus.  Jacobs,  loc.  cit.  thinks 
that  this  name  may  have  been  given  from  the  same  love  for  an- 
cient associations  which  induced  Hadrian  to  distinguish  parts  of 
his  domain  at  Tibur  by  the  names  Lyceum,  Academia,  Tempe  ; 
but  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Eichstaedt  that  the  name  Triopium  was  specially  chosen  to  protect 
this  hallowed  precinct  from  trespassers,  by  reminding  them  of  the 
punishment  with  which  Demeter  visited  the  sacrilege  of  Triopas. 
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seems  at  first  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  the  worship 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone  at  Cnidus  was  originally 
called  Triopian,  the  seat  of  that  worship  would  have 
been  the  Ilieron  Triopion , which  was  dedicated,  as  we 
know,  to  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  the  Nymphs. k There 
seems,  however,  to  he  no  positive  evidence  to  show 
that  such  was  the  case  ; 1 nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Cnidus 
may  have  been  given  to  two  distinct  temples.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Triopia  sacra  were  established 
in  the  first  colonization  of  Cnidus  by  Triopas,  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  original  seat  of 
this  worship  would  have  been  the  temenos  discovered 
by  me ; for,  in  that  case,  some  relic  of  archaic  art 
would  have  been  found  in  the  debris ; whereas  I have 
already  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  inscriptions  or 
other  remains  were  earlier  than  the  time  of  Phidias. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I am  disposed  to  think 
it  probable  that  in  the  temenos  dedicated  by  Chry- 
sina  the  Triopia  sacra  formed  the  basis  of  the 
mystic  worship,  but  that  the  original  seat  of  this 
worship  must  bo  looked  for  in  some  other  part  of 
Cnidus,  perhaps  in  the  Peninsula."1 

k Schol.  Theokr.  Idyll,  xvii.  69. 

1 Preller,  Demeter,  p.  176,  states,  that  the  Triopia  sacra  were 
originally  a festival  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and 
that  the  Triopian  worship  of  Apollo  prevailed  at  a later  period. 
But  the  passages  which  he  cites  do  not  prove  this. — K.  O.  Mueller, 
Dorians,  i.  p.  290,  Engl,  transl.,  takes  a similar  view. 

™ While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I have  seen 
Professor  Gerhard’s  short  review  of  this  work  in  the  Archaolo- 
gischer  Anzeiger,  1862,  No.  158,  p.  270'”'.  He  disapproves  of  the 
name  Hekate,  which  1 have  given  to  the  terracotta  from  the 
temenos,  described  ante,  p.  401,  and  considers  this  figure  to  he 
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the  Artemis  Agrotera,  whose  temple,  according  to  Pausanias,  i. 
19,  7,  was  in  the  district  of  Agra,  where  the  Lesser  Mysteries  were 
celebrated,  and  whose  connection  with  Persephone  he  considers 
marked  by  the  little  figure  on  whom  she  is  leaning.  (See  his  An- 
thesterien,  p.  174.)  Put  we  learn  from  this  very  passage  of 
Pausanias  that  the  Artemis  worshipped  on  this  site  was  there 
represented  holding  in  one  hand  a bow.  In  the  Cnidus  terra- 
cotta, the  attributes  of  Artemis  and  H ekate  are  combined  into  one 
type,  which  we  find  associated  with  the  Psycho-pom  pic  Hermes 
on  the  great  Ruvo  vase,  engraved  (Monum.  Ined.  dell’  Inst.  Arch. 
Rom.  ii.  tav.  31).  In  E.  Braun’s  description  of  this  vase,  Annali, 
viii.  p.  104,  the  name  Artemis-Hekate  is  given  to  this  figure.  A 
similar  figure  occurs  on  the  vase  representing  the  Infernal  regions, 
published  by  Weleker,  Archaol.  Zeitung,  1843,  p.  177,  PI.  XI., 
and  there  described  as  Hekate.  Perhaps  the  Artemis  Phosphoros 
was  identical  with  this  type  of  Hekate.  On  the  close  connection 
of  the  two  goddesses  see  Weleker,  Grieehische  Goetterlehre,  p.  563. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  MUSES. 

Site  of  Temple  of  Muses  ; discovery  of  dedicatory  inscription,  with 
artist’s  name ; plan  of  the  Temple  ; architectural  remains  ; 
roof-tile  ; later  Byzantine  remains  ; inscriptions  ; false  arch  ; 
passage  with  tessellated  pavement ; Corinthian  capitals,  probably 
designed  as  supports  for  isolated  objects.  Original  application 
of  the  Corinthian  order  ; remains  of  sculpture  ; statuettes  of 
Muses ; heads ; votive  breasts ; cippus  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Pythius  by  a Demiourgos ; niches  in  the  walls  ; terracotta 
disks. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  larger  harbour,  about 
200  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  alcove,  marked 
in  the  plan,  is  a small  platform,  covered  with  By- 
zantine ruins,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  an 
Hellenic  wall.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  masonry 
in  this  wall  induced  me  to  make  an  excavation  here. 

On  digging  about  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
I came  upon  Byzantine  foundations,  and,  at  the 
depth  of  about  3',  discovered  an  inscription  (Plate 
XCII.,  No.  43),  which  had  been  built  into  a Byzan- 
tine wall ; also  the  lower  half  of  a draped  female 
figure,  which  has  been  about  2'  high. 

The  drapery  is  well  composed,  and  the  style  of 
the  sculpture  appears  to  he  of  the  Macedonian  period, 
to  which  date  I would  also  assign  the  inscription. 

2 f 2 
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On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure  is  a square 
pillar  ; the  left  foot  is  advanced,  and  slightly  raised. 

The  inscription  is  on  a small  slab  of  white  marble, 
and  contains  a dedication  to  the  Muses  of  a statue 
of  Glykinna  by  her  father  Hippokritos,  and  her 
brothers  Boulakrates  and  Polystratos.  Epikrates, 
the  son  of  Apollonos,  is  named  as  the  sculptor. 
This  name  does  not  occur  in  Brunn’s  work  on  the 
Greek  artists.3 

On  making  these  discoveries,  I laid  bare  tbe 
whole  site. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Plan  (Plate 
LXYIII.)  that  a Boric  temple  once  stood  on  this 
spot.  This  temple  is  G5'  by  49'  wide,  with  four 
columns  in  the  southern  front. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
compartments  by  a wall  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  northernmost  of  these  compartments  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  chambers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  west  side  is  a doorway  leading  into  a passage 
cut  in  the  rock,  which  runs  north  and  south. 

In  front  of  the  colonnade  on  the  south  is  a small 
court,  bounded  by  the  peribolus. 

It  was  the  southern  wall  of  this  peribolus  which 
first  attracted  my  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
masonry. 

The  temple  stood  on  a platform  cut  like  a step 
out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  by  a deep  cutting  in  the  native 
rock,  as  shown  in  the  sections  accompanying  the 

a Geschichte  der  Gr.  Kuenstler,  von  H.  Brunn.  Braunschweig, 
1853. 
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plan.  The  depth  of  this  cutting  on  the  north  side 
is  21'.  On  the  west  the  native  rock  has  been  levelled 
so  as  to  form  an  artificial  platform,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  temple. 
A deep  drain,  shown  in  the  sections,  runs  along  the 
east  and  north  sides  of  the  building  between  its  outer 
wall  and  the  vertical  face  of  the  rock.  This  drain 
served  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  hill  around. 

The  bases  of  three  of  the  columns  being  found  in 
position  on  the  stylobate,  we  thus  obtained  the 
dimensions  of  the  intercolumniation. 

Drums  of  the  columns,  and  pieces  of  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze,  were  found  inserted  in  a Byzantine 
wall,  built  on  the  stylobate. 

These  architectural  remains  furnished  the  follow- 
ing measurements : — 

Diameter  of  shaft  of  column,  at  4'  1"  above  stylobate,  1'  111''  ■ 
at  3'  9"  above  stylobate,  1'  111"  ; at  4' 6"  above  stylobate,  1'  11"; 
at  2'  3"  below  capital,  1'  7J";  at  4"  below  capital,  1'  Gy". 

Detached  drums  : — 

1.  Length,  2'  0|" ; diameters,  1'  8|",  1'  7^". 

2.  Length,  2'  6";  diameters,  1'  10",  1'  9|". 

3.  One  end  broken  off ; diameter,  1'  8|". 

Capital  : Depth  of  abacus , 3|" ; diameter,  2'  1"  ■ diameter  of 
capital  under  abacus , 1'  111"  ; depth  of  echinus,  l^V". 

Architrave:  Upper  member,  lOf"  ; lower  member,  5";  pro- 
jection of  upper  member,  TV  (See  Plate  LXXX1IL,  fig.  2.) 

Frieze,  with  triglyphs:  Depth,  1'  4''.  (Plate  LXXXIII 
%g-  3,  4). 

No  portion  of  a Doric  cornice  was  discovered. 

The  whole  of  the  order  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  temple  were  built  of  travertine  covered 
with  fine  stucco,  portions  of  which  were  still  ad- 
hering to  the  shafts  and  architrave. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  section  (Plate 
LXXXIII.,  fig.  1),  that,  to  the  height  of  4'  2"  from 
tbe  foundations,  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were  built 
of  two  slabs  of  grey  marble,  placed  together  back  to 
back,  surmounted  by  a string  course,  and  resting 
on  a plinth.  In  the  interior  of  the  edifice  the  sur- 
face of  these  slabs  was  finely  polished,  and  the  joints 
adjusted  with  a nicety  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  finest  cabinetmaker’s  work.  Above  this  marble 
wall  was  one  of  travertine,  which  has  been  covered 
with  stucco,  and  probably  painted.  These  traver- 
tine walls  remain  in  some  parts  of  the  edifice ; in 
others  they  have  been  replaced  by  Byzantine  walls 
built  of  rubble. 

The  original  height  of  the  edifice  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  a restoration  of  the  order,  based  on 
the  measurements  which  I have  here  stated;  but  it 
is  probable  that  to  the  north,  where  the  cutting 
is  deepest,  the  walls  did  not  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  the  native  rock  cut  at  the  back.  On  this 
side  the  original  travertine  wall  remained  in  posi- 
tion at  the  north-west  angle,  its  highest  course  here 
being  nearly  on  a level  with  the  native  rock. 

The  courses  of  travertine  were  each  16"  deep. 

No  lacunaria  were  found,  but  the  hollows  in  the 
travertine  slab,  of  which  a plan  and  section  are 
given  (Plate  LXXXIII.,  figg.  5,  6),  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  ceiling. 

A large  roof-tile  had  been  preserved  unbroken 
among  the  ruins.  Its  dimensions  are  26^"  by  221" 
by  lg"  thickness.  It  has  the  usual  flange  at  the 
back  and  sides.  On  the  surface  of  the  tile  is  an 
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oval  stamp,  within  which  is  a monogram.  A floral 
ornament  from  the  front  of  an  imbrex  or  joint-tile 
was  also  found. 

The  beautiful  masonry  of  the  southern  peribolus 
wall  of  the  temple  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
same  masonry  is  employed  in  the  external  face  of 
the  east  and  north  walls. 

To  the  south  of  the  colonnade,  the  marble  wall 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  higher  than 
its  present  level  at  the  south-eastern  angle.  This 
level  corresponds  with  that  of  the  string  course. 
Had  it  been  surmounted  by  a travertine  wall  here, 
the  view  of  the  colonnade  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted from  the  south.  The  wall,  therefore,  in  this 
part  is  only  a peribolus,  which,  as  was  usually  the 
case  with  such  boundary-walls,  is  only  breast  high. 

Besides  the  architectural  remains  already  noticed, 
we  found  the  following  : — 

(1.)  Two  portions  of  fluted  travertine  shafts  par- 
tially engaged.  One  of  them  had  a base  attached. 
At  1'  3"  above  the  base  the  diameter  was  1'  6".  The 
depth  of  the  base  was  64".  The  other  piece  was 
too  much  broken  to  yield  a diameter.  These  half- 
columns evidently  belonged  to  the  interior  of  the 
building. 

(2.)  The  capital  of  a Corinthian  pilaster.  This 
was  of  travertine,  covered  with  stucco,  and  1'  3" 
high.  One  side  being  broken,  its  diameter  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was,  probably,  not  less 
than  1'  6". 

The  southern  part  of  the  platform  was  inter- 
sected by  Byzantine  walls,  in  which  the  remains 
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oi  the  temple  were  found  intermixed  with  grouted 
rubble. 

The  whole  of  the  deep  cutting  on  the  north  was 
filled  with  masses  of  Byzantine  vaulting. 

The  occurrence  of  Christian  emblems  on  two 
capitals  found  here  proves  that  the  temple  was  con- 
verted into  a church  in  Byzantine  times. 

In  the  rubble  foundations  on  the  south  side 
\vas  found  a piece  of  architrave  of  the  Roman 
period,  9'  3"  long  and  1'  2"  deep,  on  the  face 
of  which  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of  metallic 
letters. 

This  inscription  appears  to  have  been— 

Yntll  EYXHNEKTflNI  . . . 

£?£  Ttov  ; 

A limestone  block  was  also  found  here,  3'  by 
2'  10  ",  by  1'  1"  in  dimensions,  and  inscribed  on  one 
of  its  narrow  faces  . . . . EnNOTYNAIKOS 
in  letters  probably  of  the  Roman  period.  This 
appears  to  have  been  set  edgetvays  in  a wall. 

Neither  of  these  stones  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  temple. 

Opposite  to  the  western  doorway  in  the  larger 
chamber  is  a doorway  of  the  same  width,  sur- 
mounted by  a singular  arch,  an  elevation  of  which 
is  given  in  Plate  LXXXIII.,  fig.  7. 

The  voussoirs  of  this  arch  are  of  limestone,  resting 
on  courses  of  travertine,  which  are  so  cut  as  to  form 
the  spring  of  the  arch.  Such  a mode  of  structure 
constitutes  what  is  called  a false  arch. 

It  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  Greeks  Mould 
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have  imposed  upon  courses  of  travertine  an  arch 
formed  of  heavy  limestone  blocks. 

Moreover,  the  masonry  of  the  travertine  wall 
here  is  deficient  in  finish  and  regularity. 

I therefoi’e  consider  this  false  arch  as  a Byzantine 
insertion  ; but,  as  the  cutting  of  the  sill  of  the  door- 
way appeared  to  be  Hellenic,  we  may  suppose  a 
doorway  here  giving  access  to  the  drain,  into  which 
at  tliis  point  a tributary  channel,  now  stopped  up, 
has  flowed  from  the  south-east.  To  the  north  of 
this  doorway  the  travertine  is  in  like  manner  sur- 
mounted by  several  courses  of  limestone,  rising  a 
little  above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  are,  also,  more  probably  Byzantine  than 
Hellenic,  for  the  reason  which  I have  stated  above 
in  reference  to  the  archway. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  that  a passage 
leads  up  to  the  entrance  on  the  west.  This  pas- 
sage was  cut  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  had  a 
coarse  but  very  durable  kind  of  pavement.  Small 
tessellce  of  white  marble  were  set  in  a fine  ce- 
ment, compounded  of  lime,  gravel,  and  pounded 
brick.  The  tessellce  were  bonded  together  by 
long  strips  of  sheet  lead,  which  were  laid  edge- 
ways in  the  cement  at  intervals.  The  whole 
was  again  covered  by  an  upper  layer  of  finer 
cement.  It  has  been  noticed,  ante,  p.  321,  that 
some  fragments  of  tessellated  pavement  excavated 
on  the  site  of  Hagia  Marina,  at  Budrum,  were 
similarly  bonded  by  strips  of  lead. 

I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  pavement  to  the 
west  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  is  that  originally 
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laid  down.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  usual 
specimens  of  mosaic  by  having  an  upper  layer  of 
cement  concealing  the  tessellce,  which  seem  here 
to  he  used  not  for  decoration,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  together  the  cement.  Within 
the  chambers  no  trace  of  the  original  pavement 
remained. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  platform  the 
rock  was  cut  irregularly  into  steps,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Plan.  The  southern  wall  of  the  temple 
terminated  flush  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  passage, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  entrance  to  the 
passage  led  up  to  the  western  doorway  of  the  temple. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  passage  was  a wall  in  line 
with  the  southern  peribolus  wall  of  the  temple,  but 
of  different  masonry. 

Its  commencement  on  the  east  appeared  to  be 
Hellenic,  but  it  was  continued  westward  as  a Byzan- 
tine rubble  wall. 

This  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  a distinct 
building  on  the  rocky  platform  already  noticed. 

Besides  the  fragments  of  the  order,  the  fol- 
lowing architectural  remains  were  found  built  into 
the  Byzantine  walls  or  in  the  rubble  of  the  soil. 

(1.)  The  capital  of  a Corinthian  column,  of  which 
the  base  has  been  broken  away.  (Plate  LXXXIII., 
fig.  9.) 

The  acanthus  foliage  of  this  capital  is  wrought 
with  much  delicacy  and  refinement  of  under- 
cutting. 

(2.)  the  lower  part  of  another  Corinthian  capital, 
ornamented  with  acanthus-leaves  (Plate  LXXXIII., 
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fig.  8),  the  diameter  of  which  has  probably  been 
about  9^".  This  is  a variety  of  the  Corinthian, 
approaching  in  design  one  found  at  Brancliidae,  and 
engraved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart’s  “ Anti- 
quities of  Athens.”1’ 

In  this  example  the  foliage  is  delicately  carved 
and  deeply  undercut.  Both  these  capitals  are  of 
marble.  No.  1 seems  to  he  of  a later  period  than 
No.  2. 

We  know  so  little  from  extant  monuments  how 
the  Corinthian  order  was  treated  by  the  Greeks  on 
its  first  introduction,  that  these  two  new  examples 
of  the  capital  are  interesting  acquisitions. 

Mr.  Fergusson  remarks”  that  the  Corinthian  order 
was  only  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  dccliue  of 
their  architecture,  that  it  never  rose  during  the 
purely  Hellenic  period  to  the  dignity  of  a temple 
order,  and  that  it  was,  probably,  first  employed  in 
smaller  works  of  art. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  I would  observe 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  Corinthian,  either  in 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  of 
extreme  rarity,  antecedently  to  the  lloman  conquest, 
and  that  in  the  few  extant  examples  it  is  on  a small 
scale,  and  exhibits  an  elaborate  and  florid  character, 
in  contrast  to  the  severe  beauty  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  Its  general  introduction  dates,  there- 
fore, probably  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  date  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysikrates. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  Corinthian  order  was 

^ Plate  IY.  of  Donaldson’s  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicun'us,  &c. 
c History  of  Architecture,  p.  273. 
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originally  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  weight  to 
he  sustained  was  small,  and  where  decoration  rather 
than  strength  ol  structure  may  he  conceived  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  the  architect. 

the  two  capitals  here  described  do  not  appear  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  structure  of  the  temple,  for 
all  that  remains  of  the  order  is  travertine,  the  com- 
bination of  which  material  with  marble  capitals 
would  have  been  an  incongruous  mixture. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  those  capitals 
belonged  to  single  columns,  on  which  vases,  tripods, 
or  small  figures  were  placed.  These  may  have  been 
Choragic  monuments.'1 

The  following  fragments  of  sculpture  were  found 
in  the  course  of  the  excavation  : — 

(1.)  The  lower  halves  of  five  draped  figures, 
similar  in  character  to  that  described  unte,  p.  427. 

These  severally  differ  in  attitude,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  drapery,  but  have  a general 
family  likeness  ; and  from  their  character  and  motive 
there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  they  represent 
Muses. 

The  feet  and  thigh  of  a similar  figure  were  dis- 
covered in  separate  fragments.  The  tallest  of  these 
statuettes  must  have  been  about  2'  high.  They  pre- 
sent some  originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery. 
The  general  style  of  the  sculpture  is  rather 
heavy,  and  probably  of  the  Macedonian  period. 

(2.)  Two  portions  of  a female  head  about  8"  hie-h. 

o 

d Columns  so  applied  are  shown  in  front  of  the  house  of  Icarus, 
m the  relief  representing  the  reception  of  Bacchus  by  Icarus. 
(Ancient  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  ii.  PI.  4.) 
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The  lower  part  of  tlie  face  is  broken  away,  hut 
enough  remains  to  show  the  beautiful  and  simple 
style  of  sculpture.  The  head-dress  is  of  the  kind 
called  opisthosphendone. 

(3.)  A female  head,  o’,"  high,  representing  a 
Muse.  The  head-dress  appears  to  have  been  a net, 
kelcryphalos. 

(4.)  A female  head,  2J"  high,  hound  with  a 
sphendone  over  the  forehead.  This  and  the  former 
head  are  much  defaced,  but  in  a good  style. 

(5,  6.)  Two  other  female  heads,  each  5"  high. 
These  appear  to  be  heads  of  Muses. 

(7.)  A veiled  female  head,  4"  high. 

(8.)  Part  of  a relief  representing  two  draped  female 
figures.  The  arrangement  of  the  drapery  in  one 
of  these  figures  is  conventional,  and  seems  copied 
from  some  more  archaic  type.  The  subject  is,  per- 
haps, Dionysiac.  One  of  the  figures  is  in  high 
relief ; the  other,  which  is  in  rapid  action,  is  very 
slightly  raised  from  the  background.  Between 
them  is  some  object  like  a torch.  The  group  of 
which  this  fragment  forms  a part  was  probably 
about  10"  high. 

(9.)  A head  of  the  bearded  Dionysos,  8"  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a modius,  from  under  which  hang- 
down  on  each  side  the  ends  of  a diadem.  This 
seems  to  be  a modification  of  an  archaic  type  of 
Dionysos ; the  modius  inclines  me  to  think  that  this 
head  represents  Dionysos  Chthonios. 

(10.)  A lion’s  paw,  which  has  formed  the  foot  of 
a table  or  other  object.  This  is  7"  high  by  8f" 
long. 
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All  the  above  fragments  belong  to  a good  period 
of  art. 

(11.)  A torso  of  a naked  female  figure  from  the 
waist  to  the  neck,  found  in  an  old  well  near  the 
south  wall  of  the  building.  This  fragment  mea- 
sures 6-1"  in  height.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  is 
beautifully  modelled. 

The  attitude  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  of  which  statue  it  may  he  a reduced 
copy. 

(12.)  Back  of  a male  figure  in  the  round,  under 
life-size,  the  surface  in  bad  condition.  The  back  of 
a head,  and  two  fragments  of  a leg  appear  to  belong 
to  this  figure. 

(13.)  A youthful  Satyr’s  head,  much  mutilated, 
about  half  life-size. 

(12.)  Heads  of  a triple  female  figure,  represent- 
ing Hekate,  or,  perhaps,  the  Horse.  The  three 
heads  are,  each,  surmounted  by  a moclius,  and  ar- 
ranged round  a larger  moclius  or  pillar.6  The  figure 
to  which  they  belonged  has  been,  probably,  15"  high. 

(13.)  Hand,  life-size,  holding  a baton. 

(11  to  17.)  Three  pairs  of  votive  breasts,  and  a 
single  votive  breast,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
temenos  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 

(17, 18.)  Two  heads  which  have  supported  brackets. 

One  of  these  represents  the  youthful  Dionysos ; 
the  other,  a youthful  head  with  long  hair,  perhaps 
an  aquatic  deity. 

e Compare  the  statue  of  Hekate  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden, 
published  by  Gerhard,  Archiiologische  Zeitung,  1843,  p.  133, 
PI.  VIII. 
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They  both  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  ancient 
art. 

(8.)  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a marble 
base,  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  was  discovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  examination  of  this  site. 
Lying  on  the  surface,  among  the  ruins,  was  part  of 
a circular  altar,  2'  4§"  high,  inscribed  with  a dedi- 
cation to  Apollo  Pythius,  by  Kephisodotos,  Demi- 
ourgos  of  Cnidus.  (Plate  XCIII.,  No.  51.) 

The  evidence  of  these  two  dedications  gives  rea- 
sonable ground  for  supposing  that  the  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  Pythius  and  the  Muses,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  so  many  sta- 
tuettes, the  types  of  which  correspond  so  nearly 
with  those  under  which  the  Muses  are  usually  re- 
presented. In  the  well  were  found  several  frag- 
ments  of  a marble  phiale,  nearly  3'  in  diameter, 
and  among  the  ruins  portions  of  smaller  pJiialcc. 
On  the  lip  of  one  of  these  a lyre  was  engraved  ; the 
occurrence  of  which  symbol  on  the  marble  vessels 
of  the  temple  confirms  the  opinion  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

It  would  seem  from  the  fragments  discovered  on 
this  site,  that  the  sculptures  it  contained  were 
mostly  votive  figures,  about  2'  high. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  portions 
of  several  square  and  elliptical  bases,  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter,  and  by  the 
occurrence  of  ledges  cut  on  the  top  of  the  lime- 
stone string  course,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  reception 
of  such  small  figures. 

O 
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Of  these  ledges  there  were  in  the  larger  compart- 
ment four. 

Two  of  these  were  in  the  western  wall,  placed 
respectively  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  between  the  door-jamb  and  the 
angle  of  the  chamber. 

These  two  ledges  were  each  2'  8"  long,  and  5" 
wide  ; their  depth  was  1". 

Their  surface  was  finally  tooled ; behind  them  the 
stone  was  roughly  cut  away. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  same  chamber  were  two 
more  ledges.  One  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  2'  7^" 
west  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the  north-east 
chamber. 

This  ledge  was  2'  11^"  long,  and  5J"  wide. 

The  other  was  placed  west  of  the  doorway  leading 
into  the  north-west  chamber,  and  at  a distance  of 
3'  1"  from  the  south-west  angle. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  these  two  ledges  were 
originally  balanced  by  two  others  placed  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  respective  doorways,  as  the 
walls  have  been  partially  removed. 

These  ledges  evidently  marked  the  position  and 
diameter  of  niches  in  the  upper  travertine  wall,  the 
courses  of  which  must  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to 
form  recesses  or  alcoves  over  the  ledges. 

Such  niches  would  he  exactly  suited  for  the 
reception  of  small  votive  figures  such  as  have  been 
discovered. 

In  the  walls  of  the  two  smaller  chambers  to  the 
north,  ledges  of  this  kind  do  not  occur ; but  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  north-east  chamber,  at  the  distance 
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of  3'  1"  from  the  nortli-west  angle,  was  a square- 
headed opening  in  the  travertine  wall,  2'  10"  wide, 
by  4'  7"  high.  The  limestone  slab  which  forms 
the  sill  of  this  opening,  was  not  wrought  like  that 
of  the  other  niches,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  slab 
a hollow  was  chiselled  out,  Jth  of  an  inch  deep  and 
6^"  wide. 

The  hollow  was  of  irregular  form,  but  seemed  to 
indicate  the  place  where  a small  figure  had  stood. 

The  opening  over  it  had  no  wall  at  the  back,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  called  a niche ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  have  been  intended  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  or  air,  because  it  opened  on  the  vertical 
face  of  the  rock. 

In  the  masonry  no  sign  of  a wall  at  the  back 
could  he  traced.  Perhaps  this  opening  was  made 
by  the  Byzantines  in  building  the  church. 

The  drains  were  filled  with  rubble  to  the  tops  of 
the  walls. 

On  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  side  north  of 
the  archway,  was  a stratum  of  cinders  in  this  rubble, 
with  many  fragments  of  broken  Hellenic  pottery. 

This  stratum  was  at  a height  of  from  2'  to  3' 
above  the  rock.  In  this  rubble  were  five  small 
disks  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Birch,  in  his 
“ History  of  Ancient  Pottery.  ”f  Each  of  these  was 
stamped  with  a helmeted  head,  which  may  perhaps 
represent  Athene  Ergane. 

These  disks  were,  I think,  used  as  weights  in  the 
ancient  loom. 

In  the  same  soil  we  found  the  upper  half  of  a 
f Vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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small  terracotta  figure  from  a mould,  representing 
a draped  female,  with  long  flowing  hair,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a phiale.  Her  drapery  is  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  riirht  arm  and 
breast  exposed.  This  figure  has  been  about  6" 
high. 

In  the  same  rubble  were  found  two  small  am- 
phora of  pale  unvarnished  clay,  about  15"  high. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LOWER  THEATRE.  TEMPLE  OF  DIONYSOS,  ETC. 

Excavation  at  entrance  to  lower  Theatre  ; discovery  of  vestibule 
and  inscriptions  ; Vomitory  ; inscriptions  in  walls  of  Theatre 
taken  from  some  earlier  building  ; excavations  on  site  of  Temple 
probably  of  Dionysos  ; discovery  of  slabs  of  frieze  ; portions  of 
this  frieze  probably  transported  to  Cos  by  Knights  of  St.  John  ; 
discovery  of  Odeum  ; its  thyiywle.  Absence  of  a Scene  accounted 
for  ; alcove. 

On  first  establishing  ourselves  at  Cnidus,  I com- 
menced an  excavation  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lower  theatre,  close  to  which  we  had  made  our  en- 
campment. A plan  and  section  of  this  theatre  are 
given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  PI.  XXII.,  XXIII. 
The  portion  explored  by  us  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut  on  the  following  page. 

I commenced  by  an  excavation  at  A,  in  front  of 
the  Scene,  of  which  the  foundations  are  visible 
above  the  ground.  Prom  this  spot  the  cutting 
was  continued  in  a westerly  direction,  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  end  wall  of  the  cavea,  E,  which, 
as  was  usually  the  case  in  Asiatic  theatres,  runs 
obliquely  to  the  front  of  the  Scene.  The  foun- 
dations of  this  wall  were  found  at  an  average 
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depth  of  6'.  The  wall,  a view  of  which  is  given 
Plate  LXIX.,  Upper  View,  was  a good  example  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  It  was  built  of  white  marble 
blocks,  laid  alternately  in  deep  and  shallow  courses. 


The  face  of  these  blocks  was  roughly  tooled.  This 
wall  made  a return  of  5'  on  the  west  side  of  the 
theatre.  At  this  point  it  had  been  replaced  by  a 
massive  Homan  wall,  which  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  cauea. 

In  front  of  the  Scene,  and  parallel  to  it,  we  found 
two  rubble  walls  of  late  Homan  or  Byzantine  con- 
struction, CC,  These  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  base- 
ment of  some  building  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Scene  at  a late  period.  The  ground-floor  of  this 
building  appears  to  have  been  on  a level  with  the 
present  surface  of  the  soil,  and  was  approached  from 
the  basement  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  up  from 
the  level  of  the  orchestra. 
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These  steps,  D D,  which  were  still  partially  pre- 
served, were  composed  of  squared  blocks,  evidently 
borrowed  from  some  previous  Hellenic  building. 

At  the  side  of  the  rough  walls,  C C,  were  found 
portions  of  an  architrave,  and  the  base  of  a column, 
of  late  Corinthian  architecture. 

On  one  portion  of  this  frieze  were  the  letters 
AIEK©EMEAI;  on  another  AIO-  This  inscription 
is  of  the  Homan  period,  and  is,  probably,  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

The  words  EK0EMEAI  may  be  restored  x)a\  lx 
$5/4eA/(aw  avsvswtraTo),  in  which  case  the  inscription 
would  record  the  rebuilding  of  the  Scene  some  time 
in  the  Homan  period.  A few  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture of  a very  ordinary  description  were  also  dug 
up  here. 

At  E,  opposite  to  the  eud  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
Scene,  was  a stone  with  a socket  for  the  insertion  of 
-the  hinge  of  a gate,  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  end 
wall  of  the  cavea,  a hole  cut  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  stones,  into  which  the  bolt  of  the  gate  probably 
passed.  Near  this  spot  was  a rough-hewn  stone 
chair,  perhaps  the  seat  on  which  the  check-taker  of 
the  theatre  sat.  Close  to  this  seat  was  the  base  of 
a statue,  turned  upside  down,  on  which  was  an  in- 
scription in  late  characters,  recording  a dedication 
by  the  Cnidian  people  in  honour  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Theupliides,  and  mother  of  Leukios  Moschos. 
(Plate  XCII.,  No.  39.) 

A number  of  Homan  lamps  were  found  at  this 
spot.  The  excavation  was  continued  along  the 
western  wall  of  the  Scene,  above  the  foundations  of 
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which  was  an  accumulation  of  about  8'  of  earth. 
At  this  depth  I found  fragments  of  painted  Greek 
pottery.  Below  the  layer  of  pottery  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  but  a gravelly  bottom. 

Pursuing  the  end  wall  of  the  cavea  to  the  return 
where  it  meets  the  west  side,  I found  at  the  angle  a 
flight  of  steps,  marked  in  the  plan  E.  This  led  up 
from  the  level  of  the  orchestra  to  a Corinthian 
portico,  the  ruins  of  which  were  found  lying  on 
the  steps  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they 
originally  fell. 

On  the  upper  step  were  the  bases  of  two  columns, 
and  below,  the  architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  and 
capitals.  The  columns  had  stood  on  the  upper  step 
between  two  square  pilasters.  The  frieze  and  upper 
mouldings  of  the  cornice  were  ornamented  with  a 
rich  scroll  pattern.  The  portico  measured  25'  by 
20'.  The  sides  were  formed  of  rubble  walls,  the  lower 
part  of  which  had  a moulded  base  course,  consist- 
ing of  veneers  of  grey  marble  fixed  on  a coating 
of  cement.  This  portico,  like  all  the  Corinthian 
architecture  at  Cnidus,  was  evidently  of  a late 
period.’ 

At  the  side  of  the  return  wall  of  the  cavea  on  the 
west,  we  cleared  away  the  earth  to  a depth  of  8', 
so  as  to  lay  bare  the  foundations,  and  a drain-pipe 
running  parallel  to  them. 

This  cutting  was  continued  as  far  as  the  archway 
forming  the  vomitory  of  the  theatre  on  this  side. 

a For  the  position  of  this  portico  relatively  to  the  Scena,  com- 
pare the  plan  of  the  smaller  theatre  at  Hierapytna.  (Falkener, 
Description  of  Theatres  in  Crete,  1854,  p.  12.) 
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This  archway  was  partially  filled  up  with  rubble,  on 
removing  which  a flight  of  eleven  steps  appeared, 
leading  up  to  a square  landing-place,  from  which 
a passage  opened  into  the  lower  cliazoma  of  the 
theatre. 

This  archway  and  the  western  side  of  the  theatre 
are  seen  beyond  the  huts  in  the  view  of  the  en- 
campment (Plate  LII).  The  masonry  of  the  arch 
itself,  and  of  the  surrounding  coui’ses,  is  Hel- 
lenic, and  seems  of  the  same  period  as  the  end 
wall  of  the  caeca.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
retained  when  the  west  wall  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Homans.  In  clearing  out  the  archway,  a small 
circular  terracotta  mould  was  found,  on  which 
was  stamped  in  intaglio  a group  of  two  gladia- 
tors fighting.  Prom  the  position  in  which  this 
was  found,  it  was  probably  a mould  from  which 
counters,  such  as  were  used  as  checks  at  the  doors 
of  ancient  theatres,  were  stamped. 

In  the  excavation  along  the  side  of  this  wall,  I 
found  among  a mass  of  large  blocks  several  cubes 
and  slabs  of  limestone,  bearing  inscriptions,  nearly 
all  of  which  relate  to  objects  dedicated.  (Plates  XCI., 
Nos.  34,  35,  XCV.,  No.  58.)  Three  of  these  must 
have  served  as  the  bases  of  statues,  or  other  sculp- 
tures, as  was  shown  by  the  word  s7rolr}crev  following 
the  artist’s  name. 

This  discovery  gave  me  reason  to  hope  that  the 
sculptures  to  which  these  inscriptions  relate  might 
be  found  near  them. 

A further  examination  of  the  theatre,  however, 
showed  that  these  inscribed  stones,  together  with  the 
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other  blocks  with  which  they  were  found,  had  been 
thrown  down  from  the  summit  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  cavea,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  south-west 
angle,  becomes  ruinous.  (See  Plate  LII.,  Lower 
View.) 

To  the  north  of  the  vomitory,  this  wall  is  much 
higher.  On  examining  its  inner  face  in  this  part,  I 
found  a row  of  limestone  slabs  laid  under  a course 
of  blocks.  One  of  these  slabs  is  inscribed  with  a 
dedication  to  the  gods  by  Agathoboulos  of  a statue 
in  honour  of  Sosibios,  son  of  Dioscorides,  the  sculp- 
tors of  which  were  Xenodotos  and  Menippos,  both 
of  Chios.  (See  Plate  XCV.,  No.  57.) 

On  comparing  this  slab  with  the  inscribed  stones 
previously  found  in  the  ruins  below,  such  a resem- 
blance appeared  among  them  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  had  all  been  taken  from  the  same  building. 
The  character  of  the  inscriptions  shows  that  they 
originally  belonged  to  a temple  or  some  other  public 
edifice  which  must  have  fallen  into  decay  at  the 
time  when  the  Roman  theatre  was  built ; while, 
again,  the  mention  of  citizens  of  Alexandria  in  in- 
scription No.  57  proves  that  this  edifice  must  have 
been  in  existence  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  As  one  of  these  inscrip- 
tions is  a dedication  to  iEsculapius,  it  is  possible 
that  all  these  marbles  may  have  been  taken  from  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  deity. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  partial  examination  of 
the  theatre. 

As  this  excavation  was  undertaken  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a pier  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and 
as  the  discoveries  which  it  led  to  did  not  promise 
much,  I did  not  explore  this  ground  further. 

To  the  west  of  the  theatre  is  a large  level  area, 
which  has  evidently  been  the  Feribolus  of  a temple, 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  The  proximity  of 
this  site  to  the  lower  theatre  led  the  authors  of  the 
“ Ionian  Antiquities  ” to  suppose  that  the  edifice 
which  stood  here  was  sacred  to  Dionysos.'' 

On  the  side  next  the  sea  the  Feribolus  has  been 
bounded  by  a wall  of  fine  Hellenic  masonry,  of 
which  two  courses  still  remain  underground. 

Here  Lieutenant  Smith  made  an  excavation  along 
the  south  side  of  the  temple,  laying  bare  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  cella,  throughout  its  entire  length 
to  its  foundations.  The  courses  of  this  wall  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  7'.  Its  length  from  the 
south-eastern  to  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
building  is  100'.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  the 
courses  are  irregular,  and  among  them  are  archi- 
tectural marbles  from  some  previous  edifice. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  course  of  this  excava- 
tion except  some  fragments  of  capitals  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  two  pieces  of  a frieze  in  high  relief. 

One  of  the  subjects  represented  a seated  female 
figure,  her  lower  limbs  enveloped  in  a peplos.  She 
looks  towards  a Satyr,  who  stands  before  her, 
brandishing  in  his  right  hand  what  appears  to  be 

b The  existence  of  a temple  of  Dionysos  at  Cnidus  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  this  city  possessed  a statue  of  the  aged 
Bacchus,  Liber  Pater,  by  Scopas,  and  another  by  Bryaxis. — Pliny, 
xxxvi.  4,  5. 
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a thyrsus  ; liis  left  is  extended  towards  the  female 
figure,  and  has  probably  been  enveloped  in  a mantle. 
On  the  left  of  this  group  is  another  Satyr,  moving 
away  from  the  scene,  but  looking  back. 

In  the  other  relief  a female  figure  is  seated  on 
rocks  before  an  altar.  The  lower  half  of  her  body 
is  clad  in  a peplos,  in  her  left  band  she  holds  some 
uncertain  object.  She  is  looking  hack.  Behind 
her  stands  a female  figure,  having  a peplos  wound 
round  the  lower  half  of  her  body.  The  seated  figure 
in  this  group  may,  perhaps,  represent  Ariadne. 

The  sculpture  in  these  two  reliefs  is  exceedingly 
coarse,  and  evidently  executed  in  a very  late  period 
of  Roman  art.  Their  subjects  would  indicate  that 
the  building  near  which  they  were  found  was  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  and  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
“ Ionian  Antiquities”  in  reference  to  this  temple  is 
thus  confirmed. 

These  reliefs  bear  a remarkable  resemblance,  both 
in  style  and  subject,  to  some  portions  of  frieze 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Cos,  which  will 
be  described  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The 
height  of  this  frieze  is  2'. 

This  castle  was  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
at  the  same  period  as  the  fortress  at  Budrum,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  trans- 
ported much  building  material  from  Cnidus,  the 
distance  from  which  place  to  Cos,  with  a fair  wind, 
being  not  more  than  three  hours’  sail. 

After  the  southern  side  of  the  cella  had  been  laid 
bare,  a cutting  was  made  at  right  angles  to  it, 
through  the  western  part  of  t he  Temple. 
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A pavement  of  large  slabs,  irregularly  fitted,  and 
evidently  of  a late  period,  was  here  uncovered  ; and 
further  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  cella 
showed  that  it  had  been  converted  into  a Christian 
church  in  the  Byzantine  period. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  JPeribolus  I found 

v 

part  of  a draped  female  in  white  marble,  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  torso  was  of  the 
Roman  period,  and  a fair  specimen  of  sculpture.  It 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the 
JPeribolus  I dug  pits,  hut  without  finding  any 
other  remains  hut  pottery,  which,  at  the  depth 
of  12'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple,  formed  a 
stratum. 

On  reference  to  the  Plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  shore  of  the  larger  harbour,  the  site  of  an 
alcove  is  marked.  This  was  built  of  large  blocks 
of  travertine,  with  isodomous  masonry.  It  faces 
the  sea,  being  built  against  the  side  of  the  hill, 
like  a theatre. 

A little  below  this  alcove  a natural  terrace  runs 
along  the  shore  of  the  harbour.  Near  the  edge  of 
this  terrace  was  a pedestal  of  fine  white  marble, 
inscribed  with  a dedication  to  Serapis  in  gratitude 
for  the  cure  of  some  disease.  (Plate  XCI.,  No.  32.) 

This  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  appears  to  have 
been  dug  up  near  the  spot.  About  60'  east  of  the 
alcove,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  inscription,  I 
noticed  on  the  surface  a line  of  foundation,  appa- 
rently of  some  large  building,  running  east  and 
west. 
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I therefore  selected  this  spot  for  an  excavation, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  alcove  was,  and 
whether  it  Avas  connected  with  the  line  of  founda- 
tion to  the  east  of  it. 

On  excavating  on  both  sides  of  this  latter  line, 
Lieutenant  Smith  came  to  a small  theatre  facing  the 
south,  and  placed  rather  lower  down  the  hill  than 
the  alcove.  The  Plan  and  view  given  Plates  LXXII., 
LIV.,  show  its  position  relatively  to  the  alcove. 

This  theatre,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  is  on  a 
very  small  scale,  the  chord  of  its  arc  measuring 
only  23'  3".  In  place  of  the  scena  is  a platform 
formed  of  a single  row  of  large  blocks.  In  front  of 
the  centre  of  this  platform  are  the  remains  of  a 
pedestal,  A,  of  which  the  present  dimensions  are 
6'  by  3',  and  1'  8"  high.  On  the  Avestern  side  a 
step,  a,  has  led  up  to  this  pedestal. 

BetAveen  the  centre  of  the  platform  and  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  theatre  on  the  west,  is  the 
drum  of  a plain  circular  column  in  position.  In 
the  side  of  this  drum  is  a vertical  groove,  /3,  doubt- 
less iutended  to  receive  a metallic  grating,  which 
must  have  traversed  the  length  of  the  platform 
from  west  to  east,  and  formed  a screen. 

Sockets  for  the  attachment  of  this  grating  occur 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  pavement,  marked  on 
the  Plan,  D,  D,  D.  On  the  Avest  of  the  column  has 
been  a gateAvay. 

To  the  east  of  the  centre  a socket,  marked  s in 
the  Plan,  occurs  in  the  pavement,  showing  the 
position  of  a gate.  The  area  betAveen  the  seats 
and  the  paved  platform,  corresponding  with  the 
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orchestra  in  the  usual  arrangement  of  a Greek 
theatre,  is  not  paved. 

From  the  outside  or  front  of  the  theatre,  the 
platform  is  approached  by  a flight  of  two  steps. 
(See  the  Section.)  Outside  the  gateway  on  the 
west,  these  steps  bend  round  so  as  to  describe  the 
segment  of  a circle. 

From  the  position  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  un- 
usually small  scale  of  this  theatre,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  an  Odeum , or  theatre  for  musical  contests. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  pedestal  was  a 
thymele.  The  performer,  doubtless,  stood  on  this 
base  in  the  manner  represented  in  several  Greek 
vase  pictures,  of  which  musical  contests  are  the 
subjects.' 

It  will  he  seen  that  in  this  Odeum  a metallic 
railing  stood  in  the  place  of  the  usual  solid  masonry 
of  the  Seen  a.  The  absence  of  this  feature  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  cavea. 
From  the  nearness  of  the  audience,  no  boundary- 
wall  would  be  required  to  condense  the  sound. 

On  digging  within  the  alcove,  it  was  found  that 
the  soil  had  accumulated  above  the  foundations,  to 
an  average  depth  of  10'.  The  present  height  of  the 
wall  is  22' ; there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  car- 
ried any  higher.  No  pavement  wras  found  within 
the  area  of  the  alcove;  it  was  traversed  by  an 
irregular  foundation-wall  marked  C in  the  Plan. 

The  digging  was  continued  in  front  of  the  alcove 

c See  Wieseler,  Theatergebaucle,  Taf.  iv.  figg.  6,  7.  Catalogue 
of  Yases  in  British  Museum,  1851,  No.  727. 


as  far  as  the  line  D,  which  marks  the  position  of  a 
rough  wall  running  parallel  to  the  arc  of  the  alcove. 

It  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  section,  that 
from  the  line  D the  ground  falls  towards  the  sea  by 
a gradual  slope,  interrupted  at  E hv  a terrace  Avail. 

On  removing  the  upper  soil  from  this  slope,  a 
series  of  steps  and  platforms  Avas  laid  hare,  leading 
up  to  a semicircular  foundation,  marked  “ Low 
Seat  ” in  the  Plan,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  a 
line  Avith  the  centre  of  the  alcove. 

The  relative  heights  of  the  series  of  steps  and 
platforms,  descending  from  the  semicircular  foun- 
dation to  the  lower  level  next  the  sea,  are  shoAvn 
in  the  section. 

EetAveen  the  points  G G and  II  H,  the  width  of 
these  steps  and  platforms  is  determined  by  tAvo 
parallel  walls.  Eelow  H H the  width  Avas  not  ascer- 
tained by  excavation.  At  G G are  projections, 
apparently  the  foundations  of  tAvo  opposite  piers. 
In  the  ground  beloAv  II II  were  found  two  pedestals, 
both  of  which,  probably,  supported  statues. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible,  without  more 
extensive  excavations,  to  decide  Avhat  the  purpose 
of  these  steps  and  platforms  has  been,  and  Avhat 
Avas  their  relation  to  the  alcove  and  semicircular 
foundation  beloAv  it. 

The  steps  Avere  of  good  masonry,  and  have  been 
veneered  with  marble,  which  appears  to  have  also 
lined  the  side  walls,  G H,  already  mentioned.  No 
pavement  Avas  discovered  on  the  platforms.  The 
masonry  seemed  of  the  Roman  period. 

As  the  ground  in  front  of  the  alcove  could  not 
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have  been  completely  explored  without  a con- 
siderable outlay,  and  as  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  here  were  chiefly  interesting  in  so  far 
as  they  threw  light  on  the  topography  of  Cnidus, 
I did  not  pursue  this  excavation  farther.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  more  extended  researches 
might  bring  to  light  the  plan  of  some  large  build- 
ing, of  which  the  alcove  and  the  steps  leading  up 
to  it  may  have  formed  a part.'1 

d In  the  notice  of  this  work  by  Professor  Gerhard  (Archiiolo- 
gischer  Auzeiger,  No.  158,  1862,  p.  279*),  he  describes  the  alcove 
as  a tribune  or  bema  for  orators  ; but  the  ground  below  did  not 
seem  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  an  audience.  The  semi- 
circular foundation  rather  suggests  to  me  the  idea  that  judges  of 
some  kind  had  their  seat  here,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
prizes  for  musical  performers  in  the  adjacent  Odeum. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SUPTOSED  TEMPLE  OP  VENUS,  GYMNASIUM,  ETC. 

Corinthian  Temple,  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  that  of  Venus; 
Lucian’s  description  of  the  temenos  round  that  Temple  ; Leake’s 
arguments  considered  ; the  platform  does  not  correspond  with 
Lucian’s  description  ; fruitless  excavation  on  the  site  ; inscrip- 
tion published  by  Hamilton  ; discovery  of  a building  similar  in 
plan  to  the  Temple  of  the  Muses ; tessellated  pavement  ; in- 
scription on  base  of  term  of  Hermes ; his  association  with 
Aphrodite  ; discovery  of  late  sculptures  ; moclius  ; its  capacity  ; 
terracottas  ; green  glazed  ware  ; stucco  ; reasons  for  considering 
the  building  a Gymnasium  ; excavation  of  adjacent  Roman 
building  ; Ionic  portico  discovered  by  Dilettanti  Society  ; its 
inferiority  in  style  to  the  Mausoleum  ; excavations  on  this  site  ; 
small  Roman  building  above  encampment ; dedication  to  Theo- 
pompus  by  people  of  Julia  Laodicsea  ; inscription  to  the  physician 
HekatEeus ; remains  of  sculpture  on  this  site.  Large  building 
near  Agora.  Doric  building ; dedication  by  a Demiourgos. 

It  lias  been  already  stated,  ante,  p.  367,  that  in 
the  centre  of  a very  conspicuous  and  extensive 
platform  overlooking  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of 
a small  Corinthian  temple,  of  which  a restoration 
is  given  in  the  Dilettanti  volume,  Plates  IV. — X., 
and  which,  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  Colonel 
Leake,  once  contained  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Venus  by  Praxiteles.  If  we  are  to  regard  the 
well-known  description  by  Lucian  as  literally  true, 
the  temple  in  which  this  statue  stood  was  very 
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small,  and  with  an  entrance  at  either  end,  and 
around  it  was  a spacious  temenos  planted  with 
shady  trees,  and  affording  an  agreeable  place  of 
resort  to  the  people  of  Cnidus. 

After  quoting  this  description  in  full,  Colonel 
Leake  observes,  that,  from  the  small  scale  of  the 
Corinthian  temple  on  the  platform,  it  would  have 
been  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a single 
figure,  such  as  the  work  of  Praxiteles;  that  in 
this  case  the  Corinthian  order  may  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  native  Doric,  on  account  of  the  greater 
suitability  of  this  more  ornate  style  for  a temple 
of  Venus ; and  that,  though  this  temple  is  probably 
less  ancient  than  the  age  of  Praxiteles,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  a new  building  may 
have  been  erected  for  the  statue  long  after  his 
time.  He  further  remarks,  that  the  conspicuous 
and  central  position  of  the  platform  on  which  this 
temple  stands,  and  its  extent,  are  additional  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  this  spot 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  famous  Aphrodisium. 

It  may  he  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
though  this  platform,  from  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  site  in  the 
whole  city,  and  consequently  the  one  where  we 
might,  a priori,  expect  to  find  the  temple  which 
was  the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who  visited 
Cnidus,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  present  no  positive 
evidence  in  confirmation  of  Leake’s  conjecture. 
The  fact  that  the  temple  is  Corinthian  contributes 
little  or  nothing  in  support  of  his  argument,  for 
this  order  is  employed  at  Cnidus  in  all  the  temples 
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and  other  buildings  of  the  later  Roman  period,  and 
Doric,  though,  doubtless,  the  order  preferred  by 
the  original  colony,  is  in  the  extant  architecture 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Lucian  de- 
scribes the  temenos  of  the  Aphrodisium  as  abound- 
ing in  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  which  afforded 
a grateful  shade  to  the  citizens.  The  platform 
which  surrounds  the  Corinthian  temple  does  not 
seem  naturally  suited  for  such  a temenos.  The 
situation  is  much  exposed  in  winter  to  the  north 
wind,  which  sweeps  over  the  city  with  extraordinary 
fury.  The  soil  is  of  the  most  arid  kind,  and  con- 
tains no  springs.  Doubtless,  it  may  have  been 
irrigated  by  artificial  conduits  ; hut  even  then  the 
site  would  not  have  had  that  sheltered  and  retired 
character  which,  according  to  Lucian,  formed  its 
great  charm.  His  description  would  rather  lead 
us  to  look  for  the  site  on  ground  picturesquely 
broken  by  ravines  and  sheltered  by  the  mountains. 

With  a view  of  clearing  up  the  question  to 
what  deity  the  Corinthian  temple  was  dedicated, 
we  made  an  excavation  in  its  ruins  in  two  places,  hut 
found  nothing  to  encourage  us  to  proceed.  Neither 
inscriptions  nor  the  relics  of  any  earlier  temple  on 
the  same  site  rewarded  our  search. 

I next  proceeded  to  examine  a mass  of  ruins 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  platform,  a little  to 
the  north-east  of  the  temple.  Among  these  ruins 
I noticed  a large  block  of  marble  hearing  an  in- 
scription, Plate  XCIII.,  No.  52,  originally  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton.” 

a Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  459,  No.  294. 
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As  this  inscription  makes  mention  of  a statue 
which  had  been  placed  by  public  decree  in  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Iakynthotroplios,  I thought  it 
possible  that  the  inscribed  pedestal  was  lying  near 
its  original  position,  and  that  the  site  of  this 
temple,  and  perhaps  the  statue,  might  be  found  by 
digging  on  this  spot. 

An  excavation  was  consequently  made  here ; but 
nothing  was  found  except  part  of  the  leg  of  a figure 
in  high  relief  in  dark  marble,  and  of  the  Homan 
period. 

A little  to  the  north  of  this  spot  is  a street  run- 
ning east  and  west  through  the  ancient  city,  and 
bounding  the  platform  on  the  north.  At  the  point 
where  this  street  is  intersected  by  another  coming 
from  the  south,  I noticed  a line  of  Hellenic  wall 
rising  about  one  course  above  the  surface,  and 
forming  a right  angle  with  another  Hellenic 
foundation. 

On  digging  within  the  right  angles  formed  by 
these  two  lines  of  Hellenic  walls,  I found  that  they 
were  buried  in  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  7'.  On 
removing  the  earth  to  their  foundations,  I found 
that  the  structure  of  these  walls  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  described 
ante,  p.  430,  namely,  a plinth  surmounted  by 
a course  of  broad  slabs  set  back  to  back,  above 
which  was  a string-course ; the  whole  of  limestone. 

Above  this  limestone  base  had  been  a travertine 
wall  covered  with  painted  stucco,  which  has  been 
removed. 

Tracing  out  the  line  of  the  walls  by  the  exca- 
2 n 2 
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ration,  I uncovered  an  ai’ea  extending  58'  from  east 
to  west,  and  51'  from  north  to  south. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  three  nearly  equal 
compartments  by  party  walls  running  from  north 
to  south,  and  these  again  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  chambers  by  cross  Avails  from  east  to  Avest. 
(See  the  Plan,  Plate  LXVIII.) 

In  the  south-east  angle  I found  a Mosaic  pave- 
ment, composed  principally  of  tessella  of  white 
marble,  with  a simple  pattern  worked  in  them  in 
black. 

The  plainness  of  the  design  led  me  to  suppose 
that  the  pavement  is  of  the  same  period  as  that 
excavated  on  the  platform  of  Ilagia  Marina,  at 
Budrum.  (See  ante,  p.  320.) 

Near  this  paArement  I found  a limestone  base, 
21''  by  16",  by  10j",  on  which  was  an  inscription 
relating  to  Hermes  in  six  lines,  the  tAvo  first  of 
which  are  in  the  Iambic,  the  remainder  in  the 
Trochaic  metre.  (Plate  XC.,  No.  31.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  inscription  has  been  placed 
under  a terminal  statue  of  Hermes.  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  base  was  an  oblong  socket,  into 
which  the  term  must  have  been  fitted.  The 
socket  measures  5f"  by  4J7,  by  1^"  depth.  The 
fragment  of  a draped  term  found  on  this  site 
corresponds  with  the  dimensions  of  the  socket. 
The  letters  appear  to  be  of  the  Macedonian 
period. 

In  this  inscription  Hermes  is  described  as 
’A<ppo8/ra  7rap=8pof,  an  expression  which  may  be 
thought  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  adjacent 
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Corinthian  Temple  already  noticed  is  that  of 
Aphrodite. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  word 
7rups^pog  only  refers  to  the  association  of  the  statue 
of  Hermes  with  another  term  representing 
Aphrodite. 

This  base  was  found  close  to  the  piece  of  tessel- 
lated pavement,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an 
oblong  space,  corresponding  in  width  with  the  stone, 
but  exceeding  it  in  length.  The  term  of  Hermes 
may  have  stood  in  this  space,  and,  perhaps,  at  its 
side  was  a female  term.  Such  pairs  of  terms  occur 
in  Greek  terracottas.1'  (See  ante,  p.  397.) 

The  party  walls  within  the  quadrangular  area, 
here  described,  have  been  partially  rebuilt  in  Byzan- 
tine times,  out  of  more  ancient  materials.  In  one 
of  these  walls  I found  a moulded  base,  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : Width,  T 11-r" ; depth,  8^". 
Present  length,  one  end  being  broken,  2'  11". 

On  one  of  the  narrow  faces  was  a dedication  to 
TIsktivous,  by  which  epithet  Hermes  is  probably 
indicated.  (Plate  XC.,  No.  30.)  This  base  appears 
to  have  been  placed  under  an  Iconic  statue.  The 
letters  seem  to  be  of  a rather  later  period  than  the 
other  inscription  given  above.  I also  found  here 
a base  with  a dedication  to  Artemis  Iakyntliotro- 
phos  (Plate  XC.,  No.  28),  whose  name,  as  has  been 


11  At  Halicarnassus,  as  has  been  already  shown,  ante,  p.  274, 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite  were  worshipped  as  Qtol  avvvaai,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt  Schneider’s  emendation  of  the  text  of 
Vitruvius.  See  Plutarch.  Conjug.  Prsecept.  init.  ; — oi  xaXcuoi  rij 

'A.(j)[>ociTri  ror  ' lop jiijr  rrvyraOicpvtTn  r. 
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already  stated,  occurs  on  an  inscription  (Plate 
XCIII.,  No.  52). 

No  sculpture  was  found  on  this  site,  except  the 
body  of  a small  naked  female  figure,  5"  high,  pro- 
bably Aphrodite,  of  very  inferior  sculpture ; a 
draped  female  figure,  holding  a dove,  about  2'  high, 
and  the  body  of  a naked  female  figure,  6"  high. 

These  two  were  of  the  latest  period  of  Pagan  art, 
and  were  executed  in  the  coarsest  manner,  with  no 
regard  to  proportion. 

No  other  object  in  marble  was  found,  except  a 
cylindrical  vessel  shaped  like  an  ancient  modius  or 
corn-measure,  and  carved  out  of  nummulite  lime- 
stone. It  rests  on  three  feet,  cut  in  the  form  of 
astragali.  On  one  side  a door  is  represented. 

The  internal  measurement  of  this  vessel  gives  an 
average  diameter  of  8-|",  by  a height  of  10".  It 
contains,  therefore,  567 '68  cubic  inches,  thus  ex- 
ceeding by  18  cubic  inches  the  Roman  modius, 
which  contains  549-61  cubic  inches.  The  corre- 
spondence of  these  numbers  is  sufficiently  near  to 
justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  Cnidian  vessel  was 
a dry  measure,  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman  modius 
and  also  of  the  sxrevs,  or  sixth  part  of  the  Attic 
medimnos.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  inside  of 
this  vessel  is  left  rough  and  is  not  worked  true  all 
round.  This  irregularity  of  form  would  account 
for  its  excess  in  capacity  beyond  the  standard  which 
it  was  intended  to  represent. 

At  the  depth  of  4'  below  the  surface  was  a com- 
plete layer  of  potsherds,  extending  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  site. 
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Most  of  these  fragments  consisted  of  coarse,  un- 
varnished, red  vases,  hut  among  them  were  some 
interesting  specimens  of  lamps  unbroken,  and  a 
number  of  figures  embossed  in  relief  from  cups  and 
small  vases. 

Among  these  the  following  may  be  particularly 
noted : — - 

1.  Symplegma  of  Leda  and  the  Swan.  The  composition  of  this 
group  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  beautiful  relief  in 
marble  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  ante,  p.  258.) 

In  the  terracotta  the  figure  of  Eros  is  added  behind  the  swan. 

2.  The  infant  Dionysos,  riding  on  a sea  monster,  and  holding 
up  a cup  in  his  right  hand.  (Plate  LXXXIV.,  fig.  6.) 

3.  Part  of  Hermes,  holding  a purse.  (Ibid.  fig.  9.) 

4.  Part  of  Eros,  playing  on  the  syrinx. 

5.  Part  of  a veiled  female  figure  playing  on  the  cymbal.  (Plate 
LX.,  fig.  8.) 

6.  Grotesque  group,  ape  and  human  figure. 

7.  Grotesque  mask,  with  wreath  round  head. 

8.  Youthful  figure,  with  arm  raised  over  head. 

9.  Symplegma  of  two  naked  figures. 

10.  Symplegma — Veiled  female  figure  ; dog. 

These  last  two  subjects  resemble  those  on  the  Homan  spiutrue. 

1 1.  Lower  part  of  grotesque  face. 

12.  Three  fragments,  ornamented  with  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
vase,  in  relief. 

13.  Symplegma — Bearded  satyr  and  another  figure. 

The  general  execution  of  these  is  somewrhat  coarse 
and  careless ; hut  some  of  them  are  modelled  with 
great  spirit.  The  grotesque  predominates  in  the 
types.0  Many  of  the  terracottas  are  Roman,  but 
some  of  the  best  may,  I think,  be  assigned  to  the 
Macedonian  period,  when  the  shapes  and  the  em- 

c Lucian  (Amores,  c.  xi.)  speaks  of  certain  grotesque  terracottas, 
for  which  Cnidus  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  his  time. 
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bossed  and  chased  reliefs  of  gold  and  silver  vases 
M ere  imitated  in  terracotta.  The  lamps  resemble, 
generally,  the  later  ones  found  in  the  temenos  of 
Demeter. 

Among  them  is  one  6"  long,  until  two  mouths. 
The  handle  is  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf ; on  each  side, 
between  the  handle  and  the  mouths,  is  a horse’s 
head  projecting  from  the  vase.  This  design  has 
evidently  been  copied  from  a work  in  metal.  Num- 
bers of  these  horses’  heads  from  vases  were  found 
in  the  temenos. 

Among  the  potsherds  were  several  pieces  of  green 
glazed  ware,  which,  in  fabric  and  colour,  resembled 
the  Egyptian  ware  described  in  Mr.  Birch’s  “ His- 
tory of  Pottery.”d  The  body  of  this  ware  is  white 
and  friable ; the  glaze  on  the  surface  is  probably 
composed  of  silica  in  combination  with  an  oxide  of 
copper.  Its  colour  is  at  present  a bluish-green  ; 
the  original  tint  was,  probably,  a dark  blue,  as  the 
surface  is  much  corroded.  This  ware  is  generally 
considered  of  Egyptian  fabric ; it  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  Hellenic  sites,  to  which  it  was  probably 
imported. 

Throughout  the  soil  were  found  small  fragments 
of  painted  stucco,  with  which  the  travertine  walls 
were  originally  lined.  In  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  building  I found  a portion  of  this  stucco  still 
adhering  to  a block  of  travertine,  in  position  above 
the  string-course. 

The  colours  most  frequently  employed  in  this 
stucco  arc  red,  yellow,  and  black.  On  several 

11  Vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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fragments  I noticed  foliage  painted  in  umber, 
and  on  one  a fruit  in  crimson.  Green  is  occasion- 
ally used. 

All  the  decorative  architecture  on  this  site  has 
been  executed  in  line  travertine  covered  with 
stucco. 

We  dug  up  some  fragments  of  Ionic  capitals  and 
other  architectural  members,  all  in  this  material. 
The  stucco  is  very  well  preserved. 

In  the  west  part  of  the  inclosure  are  two  wells, 
which  I cleared  out.  They  contained  nothing  but 
a bronze  dish,  a saucer  of  red  Samian  ware,  and 
part  of  a small  terracotta  female  figure,  of  the 
Roman  period.  One  of  these  wells  was  eight 
fathoms  deep  ; at  the  bottom  was  a spring. 

From  the  general  plan  of  the  building  which 
occupies  this  site,  I have  thought  that  it  may  have 
formed  part  of  a Gymnasium;  and  this  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  base  of  the 
terminal  statue  of  Hermes,  the  special  patron  of 
the  palaestra,  the  dedication  to  the  same  Deity  as 
7rsKrivovs,  and  the  mention  of  a Gymnasium  in  the 
inscription  found  near  this  spot,  which  has  been 
noticed,  ante,  p.  458.  If  we  suppose  a Gymnasium 
to  have  extended  over  this  site,  it  probably  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  extensive  area  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  Corinthian  temple  stands,  and  the 
Doric  portico  on  the  south  may  have  been  a portion 
of  it. 

The  discovery  on  this  site  of  two  inscriptions  in 
which  the  name  of  Artemis  Iakynthotrophos  occurs, 
inclines  me  to  think  that  the  Corinthian  temple  was 
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dedicated  to  that  Deity  rather  than  to  Aphro- 
dite.6 

At  the  distance  of  about  100  paces  to  the  north- 
east of  the  building  which  I suppose  to  be  part  of 
a Gymnasium,  is  a large  area  covered  with  ruins  and 
surrounded  by  a fine  ashlar  wall.  This  is  marked 
“ Ptornan  Building  ” in  the  Plan  of  the  city/ 

When  the  Dilettanti  Mission  visited  Cnidus  they 
discovered,  at  the  south  end  of  this  building,  the 
remains  of  a very  elegant  Ionic  portico,  a restora- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  their  volume,  Plates 
XII. — XXI.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Mission  the 
greater  part  of  the  portico  has  been  destroyed ; 
enough,  however,  remains  to  show  the  character  of 
the  architecture. 

The  ornaments  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
used  in  the  Mausoleum,  but  the  execution  is  far 
inferior,  and  wants  the  depth  of  shadow,  precision 
of  outline,  and  delicacy  of  finish,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  Ionic  architecture  in  its  best 
period.5  This  degeneracy  in  the  style  of  the  Ionic 
leads  me  to  consider  that  the  portico  is,  probably, 
of  the  same  period  as  the  building  to  which  it 
forms  the  vestibule.  Its  date  in  that  case  would 
hardly  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus. 

e The  central  position  of  this  temple  in  relation  to  the  whole 
area  leads  me  to  think  that  it  contained  the  statue  to  the  Deity 
to  whom  the  whole  Gymnasium  was  dedicated.  (See  Petersen, 
Das  Gymnasium  d.  Griech.,  in  the  Vorlesungen  im  Hamburg. 
Akad.  Gymnasium,  Hamburg,  1858,  p.  15.)  The  building  exca- 
vated by  me  may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  dedicated  to  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite. 

f A plan  of  these  ruins  is  givenPlate  XI.  of  theDilettanti  Volume. 

S A piece  of  the  architrave  of  this  portico  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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When  this  building  was  examined  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Mission,  the  interior  was  so  overgrown  with 
brushwood  that  they  were  prevented  from  exploring 
it  properly.  The  greater  part  of  this  brushwood 
having  been  recently  cleared  away,  I requested 
Lieutenant  Smith  to  make  an  excavation  in  the 
interior  of  the  building,  so  as  to  lay  hare  the  foun- 
dations of  a wall  which  crossed  it  from  east  to  west, 
and  to  ascertain  whether,  on  either  side  of  this 
line,  the  original  pavement  had  been  preserved. 

On  digging  down  in  several  places  here,  it  was 
found  that  this  foundation  did  not  present  the 
appearance  of  a Hellenic  work.  The  masonry  was 
irregular,  as  if  the  wall  had  been  rebuilt  out  of 
earlier  materials  in  Byzantine  times.  No  traces  of 
the  original  pavement  could  be  found  on  either  side 
of  the  foundation. 

The  excavation  was  continued  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  to  the  south  of  this  line,  hut  nothing 
of  interest  was  discovered,  except  the  body  of  a 
statuette  in  white  marble,  representing  a draped 
temale  figure,  probably  Demeter.  The  sculpture 
of  this  figure  appeared  to  be  of  the  Homan  period. 
The  depth  of  soil  and  rubble  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  this  building  averaged  5'  in  the  part 
excavated. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  Gymnasium  to  the  shore,  is  a terrace  overlook- 
ing the  Lower  Theatre,  on  which  are  some  ruins, 
marked  in  the  Plan  “ Small  Homan  Building.” 

Among  these  ruins  I found,  lying  on  the  surface, 
an  angle-piece  of  cornice,  13"  deep,  in  grey  marble, 
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on  one  face  of  which  was  the  inscription  (Plate 
XCII.,  No.  37),  containing  the  name  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  the  first  line  of  which  is  written 
in  majuscule  letters. 

In  this  street,  a few  feet  to  the  west  of  these 
ruins,  I found  a block  of  marble,  inscribed  with  a 
dedication  by  the  people  of  the  Syrian  city  J ulia 
Laodicaea,  in  honour  of  Caius  Julius  Artemido- 
ros,  son  of  Theopompos.  (Plate  LXXXVIII., 
No.  11).  A Cnidiau  inscription,  published  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  contains  the  same  name. 

It  is  probable  that  the  person  mentioned  in  these 
two  inscriptions  was  son  of  that  Artemidoros  of 
Cnidus  who,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  was  the 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar. h 

A few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  street  was  a 
piece  of  white  marble  architrave,  inscribed  with  the 
words — 

o Saja[of] 

[©JjUTrdjUTTOU 

in  majuscule  letters. 

The  piece  of  architrave  probably  belongs  to  the 
Doric  colonnade  supposed  to  be  the  Stoa  pensilis  of 
Sostratos.  The  discovery  of  these  inscriptions 
induced  me  to  make  a small  excavation  in  the  ruins 
east  of  the  street.  About  3'  below  the  surface  I came 
to  an  area  paved  with  large  slabs,  and  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  a peristyle  of  travertine  Doric  columns. 
This  area  measured  30'  9"  from  east  to  west,  by  23' 

u Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  Appendix  Y.,  No.  287.  See  also 
the  inscription  given  Plate  XCIII.,  No.  52,  the  subject  of  which 
is  probably  the  same  Artemidoros. 
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from  north  to  south.  The  diameter  of  these  columns 
was  2'  2".  On  the  east  side  the  bases  of  two  were 
in  position  on  a stylobate ; the  intercolumniation 
was  6'. 

On  the  pavement  stood  a plain  cylindrical  column, 
2'  2"  high  by  21"  diameter,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
(Plate  LXXVIII.,  No.  7)  commemorating  a certain 
Servius  Sulpicius  Hekatseus,  who  is  described  as 
a physician  and  a friend  to  one  of  the  emperors, 
probably  Hadrian,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
cornice. 

I also  found  here  part  of  a small  slab,  1 11"  deep,  on 
■which  was  a group  in  low  relief  representing  a male 
figure,  wearing  a petasus  and  a chiton  reaching  to 
the  hips  : at  his  right  side  is  a draped  female  figure. 

Both  these  figures  hold  out  patera,  as  if  offering 
libations.  On  the  right  hand  the  slab  is  broken  away. 

In  the  same  area  were  some  fragments  of  two 
colossal  statues,  one  draped,  the  other,  probably, 
that  of  a lloman  emperor. 

Between  this  building  and  the  street  on  the  west 
was  a drain,  running  east  and  west,  large  enough 
to  admit  a man’s  body.  Over  this  drain  a flight  of 
steps  led  down  into  the  street. 

On  the  south  of  the  paved  area  the  foundations 
ran  on  towards  the  edge  of  the  terrace ; but  the 
walls  were  roughly  put  together,  as  if  they  were  of  a 
later  period.  Between  the  paved  area  and  the  edge 
of  the  terrace  I uncovered  part  of  a Mosaic  pave- 
ment of  very  ordinary  character.  The  sculpture 
discovered  in  these  ruins  being  Homan  and  deficient 
in  style,  I did  not  examine  the  ground  further. 
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A little  to  the  north  of  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Agora  were  the  ruins  of  a considerable 
edifice,  marked  “Large  Building”  in  the  Plan, 
which  has  been  constructed  of  very  large  slabs  of 
salmon-coloured  marble. 

The  manner  in  which  the  joints  of  these  slabs 
were  dressed  indicated  that  the  masonry  was  of  a 
good  period.  No  columns,  or  traces  of  archi- 
tectural decoration,  appeared  among  these  ruins. 

Prom  the  great  size  of  the  blocks,  the  building 
must  have  been  of  a very  massive  character. 

The  absence  of  architectural  ornament  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  an  edifice  intended  as  a place 
of  deposit  for  municipal  archives  or  other  public 
property.  On  excavation,  it  appeared  that  some 
late  Roman  or  Byzantine  structure  had  been  erected 
here  after  the  original  edifice  fell  into  decav. 

O f 

Lieutenant  Smith  excavated  this  site  in  several 
places,  but  found  no  remains  of  sculpture  or 
inscriptions. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
are  some  ruins  marked  “ Doric  Building  ” in  the 
Plan,  where  I discovered  a small  altar  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Gods  bv  a Demiourgos.  (Plate 
XCII.,  No.  40.)  I made  a small  excavation  here, 
but  obtained  no  result. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANCIENT  ROAD. — NECROPOLIS  ON  THE  EAST. 

Ancient  road  leading  through  Necropolis  to  the  east  of  Cnidus. 
Character  of  the  tombs  in  this  cemetery  ; cippi;  inscription 
relating  to  the  temenos  of  Antigonos  ; mention  of  Hermes  and 
Pan  in  this  inscription  ; ruins  of  ancient  Christian  church  ; 
sepulchral  inscriptions  found  here ; Tripod  Tomb  ; hexagonal 
pillars  ; discovery  of  inscribed  sori  in  this  tomb. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  ante,  p.  365,  that  to  the 
east  of  Cnidus  an  ancient  road  may  still  he  traced 
for  some  distance.  This  road,  issuing  out  from  one 
of  the  gates  in  the  eastern  wall,  passes  through  a 
Necropolis  extending  for  some  miles.  The  tombs 
nearest  the  city  have  been  noticed  by  several  tra- 
vellers, and  more  particularly  by  Mr.  WM.  Hamilton.” 
They  are  generally  square  structures  built  of  blocks 
of  travertine : within  are  two  or  more  chambers 
covered  with  a waggon-vault,  and  lined  with  stucco. 
Over  these  vaults  is  a flat  roof,  on  which  statues 
or  cippi  have  probably  been  placed.1’ 

In  many  cases  a peribolus  wall  surrounds  two  or 
more  adjacent  tombs,  enclosing  a small  space  which 

a Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  pp.  42 — 44. 

b Elevations  and  Plans  of  these  tombs  may  be  seen,  Texier, 
Asie  Mineure,  III.,  PI.  1G4,  one  of  which  shows  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  cippi  on  the  roof. 
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may  be  considered  as  the  Hieron  round  the  tomb. 
The  masonry  is  sometimes  isodomous,  hut  much  of  it 
is  polygonal.11  The  walls  are  very  solidly  and  neatly 
built,  hut  large  blocks  are  not  much  used  among 
these  tombs.  Numbers  of  sepulchral  cippi  are  lying 
about.  They  are  almost  always  circular,  and  have 
stood  on  square  plinths.  They  are  generally  orna- 
mented with  a snake  coiled  round.  Sometimes  the 
usual  ornament  of  festoons  suspended  from  hulls’ 
skulls  is  used.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, all  these  tombs  have  been  broken  open  and 
plundered,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  architectural 
tombs  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  them  are  of  the  Roman  period.  At  the 
distance  of  about  half  an  hour  from  the  city,  the 
tombs  form  a regular  street  on  each  side  of  the  an- 
cient road,  which,  after  skirting  the  steep  side  of  a 
mountain-spur,  may  be  easily  traced  under  the 
brushwood  as  far  as  the  edge  of  a deep  ravine, 
indicated  in  Plate  L.  by  the  course  of  a rivulet 
which  flows  through  it.  In  this  part,  between  the 
mountain-spur  and  the  ravine,  I discovered  under  a 
bush  a limestone  block,  on  which  was  an  inscription 
in  elegiac  verse.  (Plate  XC.,  No.  29.) 

In  this  inscription,  the  traveller,  before  entering 
the  ancient  city,  is  invited  to  turn  a little  out  of 
his  road  to  visit  the  temenos  of  the  hero  Antigonos, 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  some  distin- 
guished mythical  or  historical  personage  who  was 
honoured  with  a sacred  precinct  round  his  tomb. 

c Specimens  of  the  masonry  are  given,  Texier,  Asie  Mineure, 
III.,  PI.  163. 
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Within  this  temenos,  the  inscription  proceeds  to 
tell  the  traveller,  was  a temple  and  altar  where 
poets  might  sacrifice  to  the  Muses,  a stadium  and 
palcBstra,  baths,  and  a statue  of  Pan  playing  on  the 
syrinx.  The  whole  precinct  must  therefore  he  re- 
garded as  a Gymnasium,  which  was  probably  be- 
queathed for  that  purpose  by  the  hero  Antigonos, 
just  as  the  gardens  called  Academia  at  Athens 
were  said  to  have  been  given  originally  by  the  hero 
Academos.'1 

Prom  a comparison  of  the  opening  of  the  inscrip- 
tion with  the  last  two  lines,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  statue  of  Hermes,  as  temenouros , or  guardian  of 
the  temenos,  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  that  the 
god  himself  is  supposed  to  invite  the  traveller. 

Prom  the  address  to  the  stranger,  |syoj  (line  3 of 
this  inscription),  it  is  clear  that  the  temenos  stood 
near  the  public  road,  and  at  a short  distance  from 
the  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  expression 
Hodov  o^oi7roplr)g  sti  AstVsraf  (line  1). 

The  natural  features  of  the  locality  where  I found 
the  inscription  correspond  to  a certain  extent  with 
those  indicated  in  the  text,  for,  between  this  spot  and 
the  city  are  several  ayxy  or  ravines,  alternating  with 
diTrr,  or  heights,  and  there  is  more  than  one  natural 
fountain  which  would  have  afforded  water  for  the 
baths.  I was  unable,  however,  to  discover  in  this 
part  of  the  environs  of  the  city  any  level  ground 
suitable  for  a Gymnasium. 

^ See  Petersen,  Das  Gymnasium  cl.  Griechen,  in  Vorlesungen  im 
Hamburg.  Akad.  Gymnasium,  1858,  p.  15.  Compare  the  will  of 
Theophrastus,  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  2,  § 53. 
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The  stone  being  of  small  dimensions,  2'  2\"  by 
11"  by  1 01",  may  easily  have  been  transported  to 
some  distance  from  the  place  where  I found  it ; but, 
from  the  general  condition  of  its  surfaces,  I should 
infer  that  it  had  not  been  used  a second  time  in 
some  later  building,  as  was  frequently  the  case. 

From  the  character  of  the  writing,  and  general 
style  of  the  inscription,  I should  consider  that  it 
was  not  later  than  the  Macedonian  period. 

A few  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  spot  where 
I found  this  stone,  I noticed  a row  of  short  thick 
columns  in  a dense  mass  of  brushwood ; on  clearing 
away  which,  I laid  bare  the  foundations  of  an  early 
Christian  church,  of  which  the  east  end  terminates 
in  an  apse. 

Commencing  at  this  point,  I found,  about  2' 
below  the  surface,  the  pavement  of  the  church  still 
in  position.  This  was  in  a great  measure  composed 
of  slabs  bearing  Greek  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
which  had  evidently  been  taken  from  the  numerous 
plundered  tombs  in  the  midst  of  which  the  church 
is  situated. 

These  slabs  were  of  various  dimensions.  The 
largest  were  sides  of  sepulchral  sori,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  person  interred  was  inscribed.  The 
smaller  slabs  were  generally  stelce,  in  which  the 
inscription  is  commonly  surmounted  by  a pediment 
raised  in  very  slight  relief. 

This  pediment  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  heroon, 
which  was  usually  a small  distyle  temple. 

These  slabs  are  from  2'  to  4'  long. 

Other  inscriptions  were  on  square  bases  on  which 
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sliort  sepulchral  columns,  xloveg,  had  stood.  In 
these  the  words  h Adpog  usually  commence  the  in- 
scription, and  the  deceased  person  is  generally  styled 
'Yipiug. 

This  form,  probably,  distinguishes  the  graves  of 
persons  who  had  rendered  some  service  to  the  com- 
munity, in  consideration  for  which  they  were 
thought  worthy  of  a funeral  or  a monument  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  title  of  "Hpcog  in  later  Greek  was  very  gene- 
rally bestowed  on  the  dead,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  equivalent  of  the  expression  o ’j.axaplrrlg. 

With  perhaps  one  exception,  all  the  inscriptions 
which  I found  in  this  church  are  of  the  Boman 
period. 

Most  of  them  probably  belong  to  the  second  and 
third  centuries  A.D. 

They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  specimens  of  palaeo- 
graphy, and  as  affording  a clue  to  the  age  of  the 
tombs  in  the  eastern  cemetery.  Many  of  the  stela 
are  in  very  fine  condition. 

The  following  may  be  particularly  noticed  : — 

(1.)  A sepulchral  inscription  in  elegiac  verse 
(Plate  XCIY.  No.  54),  to  the  memory  of  a female 
called  Attliis  ; her  husband  is  the  dedicator. 

It  is  graven  on  a slab  25J"  by  25",  by  4J"  thick- 
ness. On  the  edge  of  the  slab  is  an  inscription  in 
two  lines,  containing  the  name  of  a certain  Meliton, 
son  of  Dexikrates,  a citizen  of  Antioch,  who  resided 
as  a [XETtuxog  at  Cnidus. 

This  inscription  is  placed  in  a direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  metrical  epitaph,  and  appears  to  be 
2 i 2 
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of  an  earlier  date.  The  slab  has  probably  been  used 
in  two  successive  tombs,  as  often  happened  in  an- 
cient cemeteries. 

(2.)  A sepulchral  inscription  in  Latin,  in  memory 
of  Octavia  Sccunda,  12"  long,  by  9J"  wide. 

Inscriptions  in  the  Latin  character  are  rarely  met 
with  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

(3.)  A slab  on  which  is  sculptured,  in  relief,  the 
farewell  scene,  so  frequently  represented  on  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments. 

On  the  left  is  the  deceased  person,  a female  figure, 
in  a chiton  and  peplos  ; she  is  seated  in  a chair,  her 
feet  on  a footstool.  Before  her  stands  a male  figure, 
probably  her  husband,  clad  in  a chiton  and  peplos, 
whom  she  is  clasping  by  the  hand.  At  her  feet 
stands  a young  girl,  who  places  some  offering  on 
the  knees  of  the  seated  figure;  she  is  similarly 
attired.  Behind  the  male  figure  is  a youth,  clad 
in  a chiton  reaching  to  the  knees  ; he  holds  in  both 
hands  a small  casket  or  other  offering.  Below  has 
been  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  about  half  of  which 
is  broken  away.  The  second  line  ends  with  the 
word  MsAai/a. 

This  slab  is  broken  at  the  top  and  side  ; its  present 
length  is  2'  8"  by  1'  8"  width. 

The  relief  is  as  well  executed  as  sculptures  of 
this  class  usually  are  in  monuments  of  the  Roman 
epoch. 

(4.)  Part  of  a Decree  (Plate  XCII.,  Xo.  41),  de- 
claring the  rate  of  contribution  due  from  the  mem- 
bers of  a thiasos.  These  thiasi  were  religious  societies 
or  clubs,  which  assembled  periodically  to  perform 
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sacrifices  in  honour  of  some  particular  deity.  They 
were  endowed  with  lands  for  this  purpose,  and  each 
member  was  hound  by  the  regulations  of  the  society 
to  the  observance  of  certain  rites,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  dues. 

The  columns  of  the  church  were  short  thick  xlovsg, 
taken  from  tombs.  The  capitals  have  a rude  volute 
like  that  of  Norman  capitals. 

On  one  of  them  I found  the  following  inscription, 
recording  the  dedication  of  a column, — 

'PooosiW 

From  the  form  of  the  letters  in  this  inscription, 
and  in  another  on  a fragment  of  cornice,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  church  was  a very  early  specimen 
of  Christian  architecture. 

At  the  east  end,  I found  a portion  of  a small 
Doric  cornice  in  travertine,  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted,  and  part  of  a terracotta  relief,  representing 
Herakles.  These  fragments  probably  belong  to 
some  neighbouring  tomb  which  had  been  opened 
by  the  early  Christians. 

In  the  pavement,  occasional  intervals  between 
the  larger  slabs  were  filled  with  a kind  of  marquetry 
composed  of  thin  slices  of  marble,  cut  into  lozenges 
and  other  geometrical  forms. 

From  the  site  of  this  church  a remarkable  tomb 
may  be  seen  on  an  eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine,  which  is  marked  in  Plate  L.  as  “ Tripod 
Tomb.” 

A plan  of  this  tomb  is  given  Plate  LXXIII. ; by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  two  square 
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basements  surrounded  by  a peribolus  wall  125' 
square.  This  wall  is  iu  a very  perfect  state  except 
on  the  north  side.  The  entrance  is  at  the  south- 
east aimde.  The  basements  are  each  about  20' 

O 

square.  Upon  them  have  anciently  stood  small 
pillars  composed  of  hexagonal  blocks  placed  one  ou 
another,  each  course  consisting  of  a single  block. 
It  is  probable,  as  the  authors  of  the  Dilettanti 
Mission  and  other  travellers  have  supposed,  that 
these  structures  were  surmounted  by  bronze 
tripods. 

The  hexagonal  blocks  are  now  all  thrown  down, 

O 

and  lie  round  the  basements,  of  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  section  in  Plate  LXXIII.,  very  little 
appears  above  ground.  I dug  all  round  these  base- 
ments and  cut  trenches  in  several  parts  of  the  peri- 
bolus.  In  the  most  western  of  the  two  basements 
were  on  each  side  small  square-headed  thecce,  shown 
in  the  Plan,  in  which  I found  three  small  sori, 
of  which  the  largest  measured  1'  11-|"  by  1'  6"  by 
1'  J".  One  of  these  was  inscribed  with  the  word 
"H p«,  and  on  the  fragment  of  another  was  the 
word  KoupoTpotpov.  (See  Plate  XCIV.  Nos.  55,  56.) 
The  latter  of  these  inscriptions  doubtless  has 
reference  to  the  Chthonic  deity  Ge,  or  Demeter 
Kourotrophos. 

Nothing  was  found  in  any  of  the  cells,  and  it 
was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  sori,  that  they 
had  been  opened  and  disturbed.  Prom  the  size  of 
the  peribolus  with  which  these  tombs  are  encircled, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  space  thus  reserved 
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round  them  was  a temenos , dedicated  to  some  deity 
or  hero.0 

u See  the  plan  and  restoration  of  these  pillars  and  of  the 
peribolus,  given  by  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  III.,  PI.  162), 
and  the  views  of  the  site  in  its  present  state,  ibid.  PL  163  ; 
also  his  description  of  these  Plates,  ibid.  p.  176.  He  states  that 
the  uppermost  hexagon  of  each  pillar  had  four  sockets  for  the 
reception  of  the  legs  of  a bronze  tripod.  (See  his  plan  of  one  of 
these  hexagons,  PI.  161,  fig.  3.)  M.  Texier's  supposition  that 
the  peribolus  was  a Hieron  where  the  members  of  the  Doric 
Pentapolis  met,  was  not  confirmed  by  our  excavations.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  inclosure  is  of  a very  early  period. 
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LION  TOMB. 

Discovery  of  the  Lion  Tomb  ; description  of  the  lion  ; difficulties 
of  its  removal ; architectural  remains  ; structure  similar  to  that 
of  the  Treasury  of  Athens  ; cells  for  sepulture  ; probable  date 
of  this  monument ; the  naval  victory  of  Couon  ; suitability  of 
the  site  for  such  a tomb  ; employment  of  the  lion  in  sepulchral 
monuments ; its  symbolical  import ; the  lion  of  Clneronea ; 
lions  at  Venice;  at  Miletus;  tombs  near  the  Cnidiau  lion. 

While  I was  engaged  in  excavating  the  site  of 
the  Mausoleum,  an  intelligent  Greek  from  the 
island  of  Calymnos  named  Xicolas  Galloni,  on 
noticing  the  lions  from  the  Mausoleum,  which  I 
had  then  recently  discovered,  informed  me  that  a 
lion  of  much  larger  dimensions  was  to  ho  seen  on  a 
promontory  a little  to  the  east  of  Cnidus. 

This  information  induced  me  to  explore  the  coast 
to  tire  east  of  Cnidus,  and  to  make  inquiries  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In  the  course  of 
these  researches  the  lion  in  question  Avas  discovered 
by  Mr.  Pullan  lying  on  the  surface  of  a rocky  slope. 
(See  Plate  LXI.) 

It  proved  to  he  a magnificent  example  of  colossal 
Greek  sculpture,  measuring  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
six  feet  in  height  from  the  base  to  the  croAvn  of  the 
head. 

The  site  where  it  Avas  found  may  be  thus  described. 
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Immediately  to  the  east  of  Cnidus  the  coast 
bends  round,  forming  a bay.  The  curve,  after 
being  interrupted  by  two  small  promontories,  is 
continued  till  it  terminates  in  a bold  headland 
lying  opposite  to  Cape  Crio,  and  about  three  miles 
distant  from  it. 

On  the  summit  of  a cliff  forming  part  of  this 
headland  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb,  over- 
looking th  e sea,  with  Cnidus  in  the  distance.  (Plate 
XLIX.) 

To  the  east  of  this  tomb  the  ground  slopes  gra- 
dually. The  upper  part  of  this  declivity  was  strewn 
with  architectural  ruins  from  the  tomb ; a little 
below  lay  the  lion.  The  soil  being  rocky,  but 
little  of  the  mass  of  marble  has  been  imbedded 
in  it. 

The  tomb  has  been  a square  basement,  sur- 
rounded by  a Doric  peristyle  with  engaged  columns, 
and  surmounted  by  a pyramid.  The  basement 
and  lower  portion  of  the  pyramid  still  remained, 
and  were  built  of  petrified  beach,  faced  externally 
with  marble.  It  ivas  evident,  from  the  position  in 
which  the  lion  was  lying,  that  it  had  once  sur- 
mounted this  tomb,  having  been  thrown  down, 
probably,  by  an  earthquake.  When  found,  it  was 
lying  on  the  right  side,  as  represented  in  the  Upper 
View,  Plate  LXI. 

The  left  side,  being  uppermost,  had  suffered,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  weather;  but,  though 
some  of  the  finer  details  of  the  sculpture  had  been 
thus  obliterated,  the  main  anatomical  markings 
retained  their  original  boldness.  Much  of  the  right 
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side,  lying  undermost,  was  as  fresh  as  when  it  left 
the  hand  of  the  artist.  The  body  is  couching, 
the  head  turned  round  to  the  right,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lion  is  frequently  represented  on 
Greek  coins.  The  entire  animal  has  been  sculp- 
tured out  of  one  block  of  Pentelic  marble  with 
the  exception  of  the  fore-paws,  which  have  been 
united  to  the  body  by  a joint.  It  must  have  fallen 
in  one  solid  mass,  pitching  forward  on  the  fore- 
paws, which  have  been  broken  off  at  the  joint. 
Part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  one  hind-leg,  are  also 
wanting.  But  these  injuries  detract  but  little  from 
the  general  effect ; and  the  original  design  of  the 
artist  is  presented  to  the  eye  with  a completeness 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  those  examples  of  colossal 
Greek  sculpture  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.a 

No  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  natural  form 
of  the  eye,  in  the  place  of  which  is  a deeply-recessed 
cavity. 

It  is  a question  whether  eyes  of  metal,  or  of 
vitreous  paste,  were  inserted  in  these  cavities,  or 
whether  the  deep  shadows  thus  created  under  the 
overhanging  brows  were  not  designed,  when  viewed 
at  a distance,  to  convey  to  the  spectator  an  impres- 
sion equivalent  to  that  produced  by  the  real  eye. 

Such  a mode  of  representation  by  equivalents  was 
adopted  by  the  ancient  artists,  whenever  mere  me- 
chanical imitation  failed  to  reproduce  in  art  the 
effect  of  an  object  in  nature,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  treatment  of  the  eye,  in  the  repre- 

a See  Plate  LXI.,  Lower  View,  ■which  represents  the  lion  after 
it  had  been  turned  over. 
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scntation  of  which  much  variety  may  he  remarked 
in  different  branches  of  ancient  art.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  eyes  of  some  arti- 
ficial material  were  inserted  in  these  sockets,  for 
the  practice  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in  ancient 
sculpture.  Plinyb  mentions  a tradition  that  the 
tomb  of  a certain  petty  prince  in  Cyprus  was  orna- 
mented by  a lion  with  emerald  eyes.  It  is  a curious 
coincidence  that  this  lion  also  overlooked  the  sea. 

My  first  care,  after  making  this  remarkable 
discovery,  was  to  transport  the  lion  on  board 
Her  Majesty’s  ship  “ Supply.”  This  was  no  easy 
task,  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  mass  of 
marble,  and  the  broken  and  difficult  character  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  had  to  be  transported.  A 
road  of  about  400  yards  in  extent  was  constructed 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  lion  having 
been  placed  in  a strong  case  was  hauled  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  weight  of  the  case  being  about  eleven 
tons,  the  operation  of  drawing  the  sledge  this 
distance  over  a newly-made  road  occupied  a hun- 
dred Turkish  workmen  for  several  days. 

On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  it  was 
necessary  to  hoist  the  case  by  a pair  of  sheers 
from  the  rock  on  to  a raft  below.  This  proved 


b N.H.  xxxvii.  5,  § 17.  Ferunt  in  ea  insula  tunnilo  reguli  Hermise, 
juxta  cetarias,  marmoreo  leoni  fuisse  inditos  oculos  ex  smaragdis, 
ita  radiantibus  etiam  in  gurgitem  ut  territi  refugerent  thynni. 
Among  the  sculptures  recently  discovered  at  Cyrene  by  Lieut. 
Smith,  R.E.,  and  Commander  Poroher,  R.N.,  were  two  heads, 
both  of  which  have  had  enamelled  eyes  ; the  remains  of  the 
vitreous  paste  employed  still  remains  in  the  sockets  of  the  eyes. 
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to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  em- 
barkation ; for,  as  the  sheers  could  only  be  fixed 
on  a narrow  ledge  of  rock  some  feet  above  tlie 
sea,  and  as,  from  the  depth  of  the  water  here, 
we  had  no  means  of  constructing  a pier,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  the  case  in  the  first  in- 
stance perpendicularly  under  the  slieerhead.  We 
attempted,  therefore,  after  hauling  it  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  tbe  rock,  to  launch  it  into  tbe  ail,  easing 
its  descent  gradually  by  a number  of  check-tackles, 
attached  to  it  behind.  The  strain  of  this  immense 
weight,  as  it  inclined  forward  over  the  cliff,  broke 
off  a large  rock  to  which  one  of  the  check-tackles 
had  been  fastened  ; the  case  then  lurched  forward  in 
a slanting  direction,  and,  most  fortunately,  was 
caught  against  one  of  the  slieerlegs,  into  which  one 
corner  imbedded  itself.  After  trying  several  inef- 
fectual experiments,  we  finally  succeeded  in  setting 
it  free  by  the  following  method  : — The  case  was  first 
secured  from  slipping  further  forward  by  bending  a 
new  hawser  round  it,  which  was  then  strained  tight, 
and  also  by  supporting  the  sides  and  end  next  the 
sea  with  shores,  such  as  are  placed  round  a ship  in 
dock.  An  inclined  plane  was  then  formed  under 
the  case  by  planks  laid  on  tbe  rough  surface  of  the 
rock,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  inequalities.  After  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  one  of  the  purchases 
which  held  the  case  to  the  slieerhead  was  slackened, 
and,  on  this  strain  being  removed,  the  leg  of  the 
sheer  was  cleared  from  the  corner  embedded  in  it. 
The  sheers  were  then  altered  so  as  to  give  plenty 
of  room  for  the  passage  of  the  case  through  them, 
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and  the  shores  being  removed,  it  was  launched 
forward  into  the  air  till  it  liung  plumb  with  the 
sheer-head,  when  it  was  lowered  on  the  raft.  The 
work  of  embarkation,  in  consequence  of  these 
difficulties,  occupied  one  month. 

I next  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  ruins  round 
the  base  of  the  tomb,  when  its  original  structure 
was  clearly  shown.  The  marble  which  had  formed 
the  facing  of  the  sides  still  remained  in  the  lower 
courses,  above  which  were  courses  of  petrified 
beach  forming  the  core  of  the  masonry. 

Although  the  peristyle  was  thrown  down,  sufficient 
materials  existed  for  its  restoration.  Portions  of 
the  lower  step  of  the  podium  still  remained  in 
position  on  all  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb,  being 
most  perfect  on  the  west  side. 

The  basement,  measured  from  angle  to  angle  of 
this  step,  formed  a square  of  89'  2f"  each  way. 

Under  the  podium  was  a foundation  course  laid 
on  the  native  rock,  which  had  been  levelled  for  its 
reception. 

The  columns  and  their  capitals  were  formed  of 
drums  engaged  in  the  marble  wall  behind  them  in 
such  a manner  that  each  drum,  instead  of  being 
circular,  had  a projection  at  tire  back,  by  which  it 
was  toothed  into  the  masonry.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction must  have  added  strength  to  the  wall. 

The  drums  of  the  columns  were,  for  the  most 
part,  only  blocked  out ; some  few,  however,  are 
fluted. 

As,  from  the  destruction  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  stylobate,  none  of  the  bases  of  the  columns 
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were  found  in  position,  their  height  had  to  be  cal- 
culated from  the  general  proportions  of  the  order. 

Much  of  the  architectural  detail  was  only  roughly 
blocked  out ; but  the  execution,  wherever  it  had 
been  completed,  was  marked  by  that  simplicity  and 
decision  of  line  which  characterizes  the  best  period 
of  Doric  architecture. 

At  the  height  of  6'  10"  above  the  surface  of  the 
upper  foundation  course  a line  of  marble  slabs 
still  remained,  toothed  into  the  travertine  walls  be- 
hind them.  This  course  showed  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  materials  were  bonded  together. 

A great  number  of  the  steps  forming  the  external 
pyramid  were  discovered  in  the  ruins.  Most  of 
these  had  an  average  width  of  14f"  for  the  tread. 

On  an  angle  step,  however,  one  tread  measured 
14J";  the  other  10";  and  this  smaller  dimension 
occurred  in  several  other  steps  not  belonging  to  the 
angles. 

The  depth  of  the  face  of  the  step  averaged  13". 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  difference  in  the 
width  of  the  tread  that  the  area  of  the  Pyramid, 
like  that  of  the  Mausoleum,  was  oblong. 

This  form  would  certainly  be  most  suitable,  if,  as 
will  be  presently  shown,  the  apex  of  the  Pyramid 
served  as  the  pedestal  for  the  lion. 

In  one  place  a hole  large  enough  to  admit  a man’s 
body  had  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  basement. 
On  entering  at  this  aperture,  I found  a circular 
chamber  within,  blocked  up  with  the  ruins  of  its 
roof,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  and  other  Greek 
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buildings,  had  been  formed  by  a dome  vaulted 
in  the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  con- 
centric horizontal  courses,  overhanging  each  other 
so  as  gradually  to  converge  to  an  apex. 

On  clearing  out  this  chamber,  I found  that  it  was 
17'  3"  in  diameter,  and  in  form  like  a beehive.  (See 
the  Plan  and  Section,  Plate  LXII.)  The  apex  of 
the  vault  had  been  bridged  over  by  an  immense 
circular  stone,  which  was  in  form  like  a bung,  and 
served  as  a keystone.  In  his  account  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  Minyas,  at  Orchomenos,  Pausanias  describes 
such  a structure  of  roof — 

“ Ai'Qou  fj.il/  slpyairra.1,  (r^rifxa.  3s  7repi(pepss  srrnv  aorcp, 
xopucprj  os  obx  sf  ayav  o£v  dvyyfxsvrj,  tov  3s  (xviotoltc o tiov 
<f>a<r)v  d.pfxovla.v  7 ravr)  slvoct  rto  rnxoOofxr^xaTi.0 

c ix.  38,  § 2.  Compare  the  use  of  <f< p/iovla,  ibid.  ii.  25,  § 7, 
and  of  apfxuc,  Sophoel.  Antig.  1.  1216. 

In  other  extant  examples  of  tholi  the  stone  at  the  summit 
lias  a different  form.  Compare  the  section  of  the  Koul  Oba 
(Antiquites  dn  Bosphore  Cimmei’ien  conserves  au  Musee  Im- 
perial de  l’Ermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  1855  ; Atlas,  Plate  A),  and 
that  of  the  chamber  at  Mycenae,  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Donaldson  (Stuart’s  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
Supplementary  Voh,  pp.  25-32,  Plate  III.).  Mr.  Donaldson  there 
cites  the  following  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  structure  of 
this  vault,  ascertained  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  by  excavations  on 
its  summit  : — 

“ The  chamber  was  formed  of  so  many  horizontal  rings,  each  of 
which  hangs  over  the  one  beneath  the  requisite  projection  to  form 
the  curve,  and  most  probably  the  form  was  produced  after  the 
whole  was  erected  by  cutting  away  the  projecting  angles.  Each 
stone  was  found  to  be  worked  fair  and  concentric  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches  from  the  inner  face  of  the  dome  ; the  remaining 
portion  of  the  joint  was  less  accurate  and  more  rough,  but  the 
deficiency  was  always  supplied  by  small  wedge-like  stones,  driven 
into  the  interstices  with  great  force,  securing  the  concentricity  of 
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Chambers  so  vaulted  were  called  by  the  ancients 
tholi. 

The  tomb  is  entered  by  a doorway  in  the  centre  of 
the  north  side  : the  jambs  and  lintel  of  this  doorway 
have  been  shattered,  and  their  appearance  showed 
that  this  entrance  bad,  at  some  time,  been  forced. 

The  pavement  of  the  chamber  was  laid  on  the 
native  rock,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  cut  away 
in  places  to  receive  it.  The  joints  of  the  stones  were 
polygonal,  as  in  Cyclopean  masonry.  A large  por- 
tion of  them  had  been  taken  up,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  treasure  was 
concealed  below. 

The  floor  was  continued  at  the  same  level  under 
the  basement,  and  its  margin  on  each  side  formed 
the  foundation  course  under  the  stylobate  already 
noticed. 

these  stones  in  their  whole  depth.  By  a succession  of  these 
cylindrical  rings  in  rapid  diminution,  the  artist  calculated  on  their 
resistance  to  the  superincumbent  weight  of  earth  purposely  heaped 
on  all  sides,  and  relied  on  their  well-secured  concentricity  for  the 
durability  of  the  interior  form  of  his  bold  and  novel  invention. 
In  another  ruined  edifice  of  a similar  description,  near  the  citadel 
gate  of  the  Lions,  the  construction  is  of  the  same  description,  but 
the  depth  of  the  stones  has  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
of  the  blocks  in  this  chamber,  and  its  greater  degree  of  dilapidation 
seems  to  prove  that  this  larger  chamber  owes  its  state  of  preser- 
vation to  the  superior  width  and  depth  of  its  blocks  of  stone. 

“ Sir  William  Gell,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gropius  of  Athens, 
mentions  a similar  subterraneous  chamber  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  at  about  seven  miles  from  Sparta.” 

The  ruins  of  a similar  tholos  were  seen  by  Dodwell  at  Pharsalus 
(see  his  Travels,  i.  p.  228),  and  two  others  at  Amyclse,  are  described 
by  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  ii.  p.  248,  Anm.  48.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  tholi,  see  Dr.  K.  Th.  Pvl,  Die  Griechischen  Rundbauten, 
Greifswald,  1861. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  chamber  was,  as  I have 
already  stated,  built  of  marble  blocks.  On  reference 
to  the  Plan  (Plate  LXII.),  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
marble  wall  is  pierced  with  openings,  which  radiate 
like  embrasures  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber  to 
the  outside  of  the  basement. 

The  floor  of  these  passages  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  chamber,  and  with  the  foundation-course 
of  the  podium.  They  extend  to  the  outer  face  of 
the  wall,  expanding  as  they  advance  outwards,  and 
terminate  flush  with  the  external  marble  facing, 
by  which  they  were  originally  closed.  Their  length 
varies  from  6'  to  7'  7". 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  intended 
as  receptacles  for  bodies.  Such  an  arrangement  of 
cells  or  Sr) xai,  branching  out  from  a principal  cham- 
ber, may  be  seen  in  Hellenic  tombs  at  Budrum, 
and  at  Pyli  in  the  island  of  Cos.  I have  never, 
however,  before  met  with  the  circular  arrangement 
adopted  here. 

There  are  eleven  of  these  cells,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  tomb,  except  to  the  north,  where  the 
doorway  occupies  the  middle  place.  All  of  them 
were  choked  with  rubbish,  but  no  trace  of  sepul- 
chral remains  were  obtained  from  them,  except 
some  human  bones. 

No  bones,  pottery,  or  other  antiquities  were 
found  in  the  chamber  itself,  but,  on  one  side  of  the 
doorway  outside,  was  a lekythos  high,  which 
had  originally  been  covered  with  black  varnish 
(see  the  cut  on  the  following  page)  : near  it  were 
found  some  fragments  of  painted  vases. 

II.  2 K 
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This  pottery  was  all  much  corroded,  and  its 
fabric  and  condition  lead  me  to  consider  it  as  of  the 
later  period  of  Greek  Tactile  Art,  when  a less 
durable  varnish  was  employed. 


Lekythos  found  in  Lion  Tomb. 


The  masonry  in  the  Avails  of  the  tomb  was 
generally  isodomous ; the  marble  employed  was 
dove-coloured,  with  veins  of  purple  and  yellow. 

The  courses  of  petrified  beach  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  do  not  appear  to  have  been  faced  with 
marble,  or  any  ornamental  material. 

The  blocks  were  roughly  dressed,  with  a finely- 

tooled  border. 

A peribolus  wall,  built  of  rubble,  and  2 5 thick, 
could  be  traced  round  the  tomb  on  the  west  and 
north  sides.  It  ran  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
basement.  On  the  north  side  it  could  he  traced 
for  40'  from  the  north-west  angle  eastward,  and  on 
the  west  side  it  extended  from  the  same  angle  85' 
to  the  south ; its  distance  from  the  basement  is  36 
on  the  north,  and  33'  on  the  west  side.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  no  certain  trace  of  this  wall 
could  be  met  with.  An  angle  of  rubble  wall  near 
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the  spot  where  the  lion  was  lying  may  perhaps  he 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  p eribolus  ; but  its  line, 
if  prolonged  to  the  west  in  a direction  parallel  to 
the  basement,  would,  instead  of  meeting  the  south- 
west angle,  pass  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which, 
on  this  side,  overhangs  the  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavation,  the  most  minute 
and  careful  search  was  made  for  the  portions  of  the 
lion  which  are  wanting ; namely,  the  forepaws  and 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  whole  of  the  ruins,  which,  except  on  the 
side  facing  the  sea,  extended  to  a distance  of  40' 
all  round  the  basement,  were  examined,  stone  by 
stone,  and  the  ground  underneath  them  dug  down 
to  the  native  rock,  but  no  fragment  of  sculpture 
rewarded  our  search. 

I examined  the  surface  of  all  the  architectural 
marbles  as  they  were  uncovered,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  inscription,  hut  no  trace  of  letters  was 
observed. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  without  any  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of  this  tomb,  except  such  as  is  afforded 
by  the  style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  this  lion,  it  appeared  to 
me  a work  of  the  same  school  as  the  sculptures  of 
the  Mausoleum  ; but,  on  seeing  it  in  juxtaposition 
with  these  sculptures,  I think  that  the  lion  ex- 
hibits a style  rather  more  severe,  and  less  rich 
and  flowing. 

If  this  impression  he  correct,  a somewhat  earlier 
date  may  be  assigned  to  the  lion ; we  may  take  the 
half-century  between  B.C.  350  and  B.C.  400  as  the 
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range  of  time  within  which,  such  a date  aa  ould 
fall. 

The  architecture  seems  to  present  nothing  in- 
consistent with  such  a date. 

During  the  period  to  which  I would  thus  assign 
this  monument,  Cnidus  was  certainly  a republic, 
and  the  erection  of  so  sumptuous  and  conspicuous 
a tomb  to  the  memory  of  a private  individual  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  jealous  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  commonwealths  before  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  likely  that  the  tomb  is  a 
Polyandrion,  or  public  monument,  erected  to  com- 
memorate a number  of  citizens  slain  in  battle. 

Such  an  edifice  may  not  have  been  originally 
designed  for  the  reception  of  bodies,  but  as  a ceno- 
taph ; indeed,  the  paucity  of  sepulchral  remains, 
and  the  unfinished  state  of  the  architecture,  lead 
me  to  doubt  whether  any  interment  ever  took  place 
in  this  tomb  at  the  period  of  its  erection. 

The  lehjthos  and  fragments  of  pottery  seem  of  a 
much  later  period  than  the  building,  and,  from  the 
place  in  which  they  ivere  found  at  the  side  of  the 
door,  there  can  he  hardly  a doubt  that  they  aa  ere 
laid  there  as  an  offering  on  the  celebration  of 
periodical  rites.  The  few  hones  found  in  one  of 
the  cells  may  have  been  deposited  there  at  a date 
long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  tomb. 

Among  the  ruins  on  the  western  side  Avas  dis- 
covered part  of  a large  slab,  on  which  was  sculptured 
in  relief  a circular  shield.  This  slab  was  broken 
on  tAVO  sides,  so  that  its  original  dimensions  could 
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not  be  ascertained.  Its  greatest  length  was  3'  6", 
its  thickness  1'  3".  blather  more  than  half  the 
shield  had  been  broken  away.  The  surface  of 
the  relief  had  never  been  finished,  but  the  sides 
of  the  slab  were  finally  tooled.  The  projection  of 
the  shield  was  2". 

This  fragment  was  found  on  the  western  side  of 
the  tomb.  It  was  evidently  too  large  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  architrave,  but  may  possibly 
have  been  inserted  between  the  two  central  columns 
over  the  doorway. 

If  we  suppose  the  tomb  to  have  been  a public 
monument,  the  unfinished  shield  was  probably  in- 
tended to  receive  an  inscription  recording  the  names 
and  services  of  the  persons  commemorated. 

The  completion  of  the  work  may  have  been 
arrested  by  political  events,  and,  most  probably,  by 
one  of  those  revolutions  so  common  in  the  repub- 
lics of  antiquity,  by  which  a dominant  party  was 
suddenly  expelled  from  power,  and  all  their  acts 
annulled. 

During  the  period  to  which  I would  assign  this 
tomb,  the  history  of  Cnidus  records,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  only  two  events  sufficiently  important  to 
have  given  occasion  for  such  a public  monument. 

The  earliest  of  these  events  is  the  repulse  of  the 
Athenians,  when  they  attacked  and  nearly  took 
Cnidus,  B.C.  412  ; the  second  is  the  defeat  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  Conon,  in  a sea-fight  off  this 
place,  B.C.  394;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  any 
Cnidians  took  a part  in  this  latter  engagement. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  site  of  the  Lion 
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Tomb  is  one  well  suited  for  a monument  intended 
to  commemorate  a naval  victory. 

It  stands  on  tlie  edge  of  an  abrupt  precipice,  cut 
sheer  down  to  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  200'. 

The  summit  of  the  pyramid  must  have  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  and  islands. 

On  the  west  appears  Cnidus,  with  Cos  beyond. 
Below,  to  the  south,  arc  the  islands  of  Nisyros, 
Telos,  and  the  more  distant  Rhodes.  (Plate 
LXVII.) 

This  tomb  must  have  been  to  the  mariners  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Archipelago  as  familiar  a 
sea-mark  as  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Mauso- 
leum, or  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Brancliidse. 

The  selection  of  a lion  as  the  ep itliema  of  this 
monument  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  persons  it  commemorates  had  been  slain  in 
battle.  The  lion,  it  is  true,  constantly  occurs  as 
a marked  feature  in  the  design  both  of  Hellenic 
and  Etruscan  tombs,  as  has  already  been  shown 
in  reference  to  the  Mausoleum,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  simple  idea  of  custody  may  he  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  import  of  this  symbol. 

But  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  ancient 
literature,  that,  when  the  lion  was  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  heroes,  it  was  specially  selected  as  an  em- 
blem of  valour  and  force,  though  the  idea  that  the 
lion  was  the  guardian  of  the  tomb  was  not  lost 
sight  of.  This  we  see  very  clearly  from  the  epi- 
gram of  Simonides  on  the  marble  lion  which  com- 
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memorated  the  valour  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
and  which  runs  thus  : — 

Orjpcov  [xsv  xapTKTTog  syto,  QvciTtbv  3’  ov  E-ycu  vuv 
(ppoupio,  rwSs  Tatpm  Aa'tvop  sp/.lis^awg.'1 

The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  on  several  other 
epigrams  of  a later  period.0 

According  to  Pausanias/  the  courage  of  Leaina, 
the  mistress  of  Aristogeiton,  was  commemorated 
by  a bronze  figure  of  a lioness  placed  by  the  side 
of  a statue  of  Aphrodite,  this  latter  being  the  work 
of  Oalamis. 

Near  Thebes,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author,8 
was  a Polyandrion,  surmounted  hv  a lion,  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  battle  at 
Clueronea. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  this  tomb,  remarks  that 
the  lion  has  reference  to  the  courage  of  the  Theban 
warriors,  but  that  no  inscription  was  added,  be- 

a Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  Bergk,  No,  114(109),  and  Bergk’s  note  in  loc. 
Herod,  vii.  225. 

c Compare  the  epigram  on  Teleutias  by  Antipater  Sidonius, 
Brunck,  Analecta,  ii.  p.  31. 

Etirr,  Xe'wr,  (pQiftti’Oio  ri  rrpur  rexpov  aftfiflefiriKac, 
f3ov(f)6i'E  ; rig  rag  (rag  a^iog  apercig  ; 
viug  Sevdd ipoto  Tf Xevriag,  og  [idy a 7?a vriov 
(Jteprepog  i)r S’rjpioy  oggov  e.yio  KEtcpifiat. 
ovygi  pdrav  egtcik a,  (J)ipio  Ce  tl  GVf.ifio\ov  uXKag 
ciripog * i)v  yap  Oi)  ^vgheveeggi  Xewv. 

f i.  23.  cf.  Polyren.  Strat.  viii.  45.  In  this  case  and  in  that  of 
the  monument  of  Leonidas,  the  symbol  employed  had  evidently  a 
phonetic  value. 

s ix.  40,  § 5. 
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cause  they  were  defeated.  The  fragments  of  this 
lion  still  exist  on  the  spot  where  Pausanias  saw 
them,  and  a restoration  of  it  by  M.  Siegel,  a German 
artist,  is  given  by  "Whicker  in  the  “ Monumenti  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Pome.”  h Accord- 
ing to  this  restoration,  the  lion  was  in  a seated 
position,  and  in  height  about  12  feet. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  original  design  of  this 
monument  was,  as  only  fragments  of  the  pedestal 
remain,  and  no  traces  of  the  foundation.  It  is  said 
that  the  lion  itself  was  dug  up  out  of  a mound 
during  the  Greek  revolution,  and  broken  up  in  the 
hope  that  treasure  would  he  found  inside  it.1 

Lions  seem  also  to  have  been  dedicated  simply 
to  commemorate  victories,  without  forming  part  of 
a sepulchral  monument.  Thus  the  city  of  Elatea, 
after  having  repulsed  Cassander,  dedicated  a bronze 
lion  at  Delphi.1  At  Thebes,  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Eukleia,  Pausanias  saw  a marble  lion 
which,  according  to  local  tradition,  was  dedicated 
by  Hercules  to  record  his  victory  over  the 
Orchomenians.k 

If  we  assume  that  the  Cnidi'an  lion  commemo- 
rates the  victory  of  Conon,  which,  I consider, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  supposition  with 
respect  to  this  monument,  then  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  it  cor- 
responds in  style  and  treatment  with  the  Chsc- 
ronea  lion  already  referred  to,  the  date  of  which 

h 1856,  pp.  1 — 5 ; tav.  1. 

‘ Mure,  Tour  in  Greece  (Edinburgh,  1842),  i.  pp.  218-21. 

i Pausan.  x.  18,  6.  k ix.  IT,  2. 
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would  be  about  half  a century  later.  I had  hoped 
that  this  comparison  might  have  been  by  this  time 
effected  by  means  of  casts  from  the  fragments, 
which,  with  unaccountable  apathy,  the  Greek 
government  suffers  to  remain  at  Chseronea,  ex- 
posed to  weather  and  accident.  But  as  yet  this 
hope  has  been  unfulfilled,  and  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  remains  of  the  Chseronea  lion 
in  situ  can  only  form  their  idea  of  it  from  the 
descriptions  of  travellers. 

Colonel  Mure,  in  the  description  already  referred 
to,  observes  that  this  monument  “ possesses  the 
affecting  peculiarity  of  being  erected,  not  as  usual, 
to  commemorate  the  victory,  but  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  warriors  whose  bodies  repose  in  the 
soil  beneath — the  valour,  not  the  success  of  their 
struggle  for  liberty;”  and,  he  adds,  that  “the 
artist,  with  an  accurate  perception  of  the  affecting 
specialty  of  the  case,  has  given  to  the  countenance 
of  the  animal  that  expression  of  fierceness,  and  of 
humiliation,  of  rage,  sorrow,  and  shame,  which 
would  agitate  the  breasts  of  proud  Hellenic  free- 
men on  such  a defeat.”1 

In  support  of  this  criticism,  I would  quote  a 
remark,  made  to  me  by  one  profoundly  conversant 
with  Greek  art;"1  namely,  that  the  lion  of  Chseronea, 
beiug  the  emblem  of  a defeat,  is  placed  in  an 

1 Compare  "VVelcker’s  remarks  in  the  Memoir  referred  to  note  h. 

m The  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who,  during  his  long  residence 
at  Athens  as  British  minister,  lost  no  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  influence  for  the  promotion  of  archajological  research  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  few  ancient  monuments  still  extant  in 
Greece, 
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attitude  expressive  of  angry  defiance ; while  the 
attitude  of  the  Cnidian  lion,  being  one  of  natural 
repose,  seems  rather  the  symbol  of  a victory. 

If  we  admit  that  the  evident  difference  in  the 
motive  of  these  two  works  may  be  thus  explained, 
the  criticism  itself  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  my  supposition  that  the  Cnidian  monu- 
ment commemorates  the  victory  of  Conon. 

I would  here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  colossal  lions  brought  from  Athens  to 
Venice  by  Morosini,  and  now  in  the  arsenal  there, 
is,  in  design,  style,  and  scale,  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one  discovered  by  me  at  Cnidus. 
This  lion  has  lost  the  head,  which  lias  been  re- 
placed by  a clumsy  Cinque  Cento  restoration ; but 
is  otherwise  perfect,  and  shows  the  action  of  the 
fore  paws,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Cnidian  lion. 

Observing  that  these  two  lions  corresponded  so 
nearly  in  style  and  scale,  I obtained  from  V enice  a 
cast  of  one  fore  paw  of  Morosini’ s lion,  and  on  ad- 
justing this  to  the  arm  of  the  Cnidian  lion,  found 
that  it  was  about  half  an  inch  larger."  The  differ- 

11  Inter  csetera  vero  duo  spectabilis  magnitudinis  Leonis  ac 
Lesenie  simulacra,  ex  marmore  constructa,  extremo  in  littore 
reperta. — Mauroceni  Gesta  script.  J.  Gratian.  Patav.  1698,  p.  338. 
Compare  the  inscription  placed  on  these  lions  by  the  Venetian 
senate,  1687.  According  to  H.  W.  Ulrichs,  Topography  of  the 
Harbours  at  Athens,  Engl,  transl.  London,  1847,  p.  18,  this  lion 
is  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  under  the  name  "A Xkl^oq  in  the  expression 
ru  kcitcl  tou  "AXkluov  aKpojTtjpiov.  Pint.  Themist.  32. 

At  the  eastern  foot  of  Hymettus,  Dodwell  saw  a colossal  lion, 
which  he  describes  as  being  of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  purest  style, 
and  well  preserved  except  the  legs,  which  are  wanting.  The  lower 
jaw  of  this  lion  is  preserved.  This  lion  is  three-quarters  of  an 
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ence  in  scale  must  have  been  originally  very  much 
less,  perhaps  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
as  the  Cnidian  lion  has  suffered  much  from  cor- 
rosion of  the  surface.  The  lion  at  Venice  was 
taken  by  Morosini  from  the  shore  of  the  Piraeus, 
and  there  can  hardly  he  a doubt  that  it  once 
ornamented  an  Athenian  tomb,  probably  a J?obj- 
andrion,  erected  in  honour  of  some  victory,  con- 
temporary in  date  with  that  gained  by  Conon.0 

At  Palatia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Miletus,  are 
two  colossal  marble  lions,  both  of  which  seem  to 
he  connected  with  tombs. 

One  of  these  I found  lying  on  a plain,  about  400 
yards  to  the  west  of  a ruined  marble  mosque,  which 

hour  distant  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  Hy- 
mettus,  and  is  situated  near  a church  in  great  measure  composed 
of  ancient  blocks  of  stone.  It  is  engraved  in  Dodwell,  Travels  in 
Greece,  London,  1819,  i.  p.  523-4.  QSee  also  Wordsworth,  Greece, 
p.  122.]  Dodwell  here  states  that  one  of  the  colossal  lions  taken 
by  the  Venetians  from  Athens  formed  part  of  a fountain,  the  water 
of  which  was  intended  to  gush  from  its  mouth. 

Ibid.  p.  370.  “ In  the  year,  1654,  Du  Loir  saw  a large  statue 

of  a lion  of  white  marble  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which  was 
also  noticed  by  GuillatiSre  fifteen  years  afterwards,  and  by  Cornelio 
Magni  in  1674.  Guillatiere  asserts  that  it  was  in  a couching 
position.”  In  the  island  of  Ceos,  Brondstedt  found  a colossal  lion 
sculptured  out  of  an  immense  block  of  rock  which  formed  its  base. 
(See  his  Voyages  dans  la  Grcce,  i.  pp.  30,  31,  PI.  11.)  He  states 
that  this  lion  measured  29  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  in  height, 
and  supposes  it  to  be  alluded  to  by  Herakleides  Ponticus,  De 
Kebus  Publicis  (art.  KaW). 

0 We  might,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  lion  of  the  Pirreus  was 
erected  to  commemorate  Conon’s  great  naval  victory,  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  monument  of  the  Cnidian  monument,  were  it  not 
that  we  know  that  the  Athenians  commemorated  this  same  victory 
by  a dedication  to  Aphrodite  in  her  temple  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pirmus. — See  Pausan.  i.  1.  3. 
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forms  a conspicuous  object  in  the  modern  village 
of  Palatia. 

This  lion  is  S'  long  and  4/  high.  It  is  in  a 
couching  position;  the  face  is  badly  preserved; 
the  body,  especially  the  hind  quarters,  in  good 
condition.  The  fore  paws  are  wanting.  The  style 
is  conventional,  and  may,  perhaps,  exhibit  an  imi- 
tation of  archaic  sculpture  by  a Roman  artist. 

A few  yards  to  the  west  of  this  lion  are  the  ruins 
of  a tomb  which  appears  to  have  been  a Doric 
structure  on  a basement. 

The  cast  and  west  sides  of  this  basement  measure 
22',  and  the  north  and  south  sides,  25'. 

The  details  of  the  architecture  show  that  this 
edifice  was  of  the  Roman  period.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  lion,  lying  so  near  the 
basement,  originally  surmounted  the  tomb. 

The  other  colossal  lion  at  Miletus  is  lying  near 
the  great  theatre,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  north- 
west end  of  its  cavea,  on  the  edge  of  the  marshy 
ground  bordering  on  the  Mseander. 

This  lion  is  in  a style  still  more  conventional 
than  the  one  I have  just  described,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, of  a later  period.  It  is  broken  in  the 
middle,  and  much  weatherworn. 

The  present  length  is  G' ; the  fore  paws  are 
wanting. 

Close  to  this  lion  are  the  remains  of  a Roman 
tomb,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  basement  of  this  tomb  measures  50'  by  32'. 
Ruder  it  is  a chamber  with  a barrel  vault,  21  long 
by  15'  6". 
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The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
vault  is  IT.  The  sides  are  composed  of  large  slabs 
0'  long  and  4'  wide,  with  fine  well-fitted  joints. 

It  seems  most  probable  tliat  the  lion,  lying  near 
this  tomb,  formed  part  of  its  design. 

In  both  of  the  Miletus  tombs  the  motive  of  the 
design  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  earlier 
Cnidian  monument.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that,  both  at  Cnidus  and 
Miletus,  the  lion  was  the  prevailing  and  familiar 
type  on  the  coinage  in  Hellenic  times ; and  hence, 
it  may  he  thought,  this  symbol  was  made  so  marked 
a feature  in  the  design  of  sepulchral  monuments 
in  both  cities ; but  the  testimony  of  the  ancients 
themselves  as  to  the  motive  which  led  them  to 
adopt  the  lion  so  generally  as  the  epithema  of 
tombs  is  so  distinctly  given,  that  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  need  to  seek  for  a less  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  symbol  by  connecting  it  with  the 
local  myth  of  any  individual  city. 

On  the  land  side,  the  view  from  the  Lion  Tomb 
at  Cnidus  presents  a wild  and  barren  tract  of 
mountain  scenery. 

At  the  distance  of  about  half  an  hour  inland, 
in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  road,  another  tomb 
similar  in  structure  stands  on  an  elevated  spot. 
This  tomb  has  a square  basement  of  fine  polygonal 
masonry,  which  had  been  surmounted  by  a circular 
pyramid  now  thrown  down.  The  whole  was  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone. 

Looking  inland  from  the  summit  of  this  second 
tomb,  I discovered  on  the  next  considerable  emi- 
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nence  a third  tomb,  composed  of  a square  basement, 
surmounted  by  a circular  pyramid.  The  basement 
was  of  limestone,  tlie  pyramid  of  petrified  beach. 
The  masonry  Mas  less  massive.  On  the  right  are 
two  other  basements, — one  square,  the  other  cir- 
cular. All  these  monuments  present  the  same 
general  type. 

There  can  hardly  he  a doubt  that  they  all  con- 
tained circular  chambers  vaulted  with  horizontal 
courses,  in  the  mode  which  I have  already  described. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  chambers  have  been 
broken  open  and  rifled. 

The  manner  in  which  the  several  tombs  arc 
grouped,  seems  hardly  the  result  of  chance.  Tlieii 
arrangement  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  principal  eminences, 
so  as  to  make  each  tomb  command  a view  of  the 
one  nearest  to  it. 

Thus  they  may  have  served  as  a chain  of  watch- 
towers,  and  for  the  communication  of  signals. 

The  sites  of  the  ancient  tumuli  in  many  parts  of 
England  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  a similar 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DESCRIPTION  OE  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
LION  TOMB. 

By  Me.  R.  P.  Pollan. 

General  appearance  of  the  ruins  ; circular  chamber  ; cells  radiating 
from  the  centre  ; architectural  marbles  ; arrangement  of  courses 
of  the  basement ; height  and  projection  of  poclium  ; arrangement 
of  triglyphs  ; shield  probably  placed  between  middle  columns ; 
steps  of  the  pyramid  • pedestal  of  the  lion,  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions how  determined  ; vault  of  the  chamber ; probable  date 
of  the  Lion  Tomb. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  the  Lion  Tomb  it  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a mass  of  ruins,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a block  of  masonry,  about  30' 
each  way,  and  18'  high.  This  block  was  built  for 
the  most  part  of  petrified  beach,  laid  in  regular 
courses,  of  an  average  depth  of  1'  1",  and,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  had  been  faced  with  marble. 
Upon  the  top  lay  an  irregular  heap  of  stones, 
which  upon  examination  were  found  to  be  those 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice,  which  had  fallen  in. 
Upon  removing  these  stones,  the  circular  chamber 
within  was  exposed  to  view.  Its  diameter  was 
11'  3".  On  the  level  of  the  floor  were  found  twelve 
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recesses,  3'  4"  high  hy  2'  3"  wide,  and  varying  in 
length  from  6'  to  7'  7".  One  of  them,  3'  6"  high,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  side,  had  c\  i- 
dently  been  the  entrance  to  the  chamber.  The  other 
eleven  had  been  used  for  the  reception  of  bodies. 

Around  the  tomb  lay  heaped  a number  of  marbles 
which  had  formed  the  casing  to  this  core.  They 
were  piled  one  upon  another  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, and  had  evidently  been  pulled  down  and 
rolled  over  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal 
cramps  with  which  they  had  been  fastened  together. 

Those  heaps  which  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  monument  having  been  removed, 
and  the  soil  dug  to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  the 
lowest  course  was  found  in  situ.  It  was  composed 
of  large  blocks,  generally  6'  long  by  4'  and  5 wide, 
and  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  1'  1".  The  mea- 
surement of  the  course,  taken  from  angle  to  angle, 
was  40'  3".  There  was  a square  sinking  of  the 
masonry  at  each  joint,  and  a neatly-tooled  draught, 
l-i"  round  each  sinking ; the  rest  of  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  stones  being  rough  hewn.  The  upper 
surface  was  smooth,  and  upon  it  a tread  of  Gj  in 
width  was  marked  by  a fine  line. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  building  were  found 
stones  faced  in  a similar  manner.  Tour  or  five 
of  them  were  corner  stones,  corresponding  in 
thickness  with  the  step  in  situ,  already  described ; 
others  had  a thickness  of  3'  6",  with  a width  varying 
from  2'  2"  to  T 2' . 

Now,  there  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
stones  all  belonged  to  the  podium,  or  basement ; 
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first,  from  their  being  found  close  to  the  face  of  the 
building ; secondly,  from  the  similarity  of  their 
dressing  to  that  of  the  lower  course  in  situ; 
thirdly,  because  there  were  corner-stones  of  this 
kind  found,  which  could  not  have  occupied  a higher 
position  on  the  building,  as  we  know  that  there 
were  angle  columns. 

Ihe  masonry  of  the  core  was  tolerably  even 
until  it  reached  the  height  of  6'  10  above  the  lower 
course ; here  a block  of  marble,  1 2 " in  entire 
thickness,  including  the  sinkings,  projected  from 
the  face  of  the  work  20”,  at  which  length  it  had 
been  broken  off.  Above  it,  a similar  block  existed 
at  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  course  ; the 
depth  of  this  was  18.  A stone  corresponding 
in  depth  with  this  upper  block  was  found  near  the 
building.  This  had  a hollow  moulding  on  its  face, 
and  had  manifestly  formed  a cornice  to  some  divi- 
sion of  the  structure,  and,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
face  of  the  building  and  to  the  stones  before  men- 
tioned, there-  was  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  had  formed  the  cornice  of  the  podium. 

Five  varieties  of  corner-stones  were  discovered. 
Three  of  these  had  the  sinking  for  the  joint  on  the 
lower  edge  only.  One  had  the  sinking  both  on  the 
upper  and  lower  edges,  and  another  (the  3'  6”  stone) 
had  neither  sinking  nor  draught  on  the  upper  edge, 
but  a line  of  drip  on  the  upper  surface  distant  2-k" 
from  the  edge. 

The  natural  arrangement  of  these  corner-stones 
is  that  shown  in  the  Elevation  (Plate  LXIII.),  as 
will  be  subsequently  demonstrated,  and,  when  put 

ii-  2 L 
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together,  they  give  us  a height  of  8',  which  will 
just  occupy  the  space  between  the  course  in  situ 
and  that  before  assumed  to  he  the  cornice  of  the 


podium. 

The  height  of  the  podium  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  next  thing  to  he  considered  was  its 
projection.  The  masonry  of  the  core  above  the 
supposed . cornice  of  the  podium  measured  from 
angle  to  angle,  28'  1".  At  every  two  or  three  courses 
there  were  spaces,  from  which  the  drums  of  columns 
and  the  wall-stones  had  been  torn  out.  Now,  as  the 
thicker  wall-stones  had  evidently  been  tailed  into 
the  vacant  spaces  in  the  courses,  it  was  evident 
that,  by  applying  the  thinnest  wall-stone  to  the 
general  face  of  the  masonry,  the  width  of  the  tomb 
would  be  gained.  The  thinnest  wall-stone  was  1 6 , 
which,  added  to  28'  1",  gave  31'  1"  for  the  size  of 
the  block  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  columns. 
This  dimension  being  assumed,  the  next  point  was 


to  ascertain  if  the  measurements  of  the  architrave 
and  triglyphs  in  any  way  confirmed  it.  A sufficient 
number  of  drums  were  found  to  show  that  there 
had  been  four  engaged  columns  on  each  face  of  the 
tomb.  Near  the  north-west  corner  were  found  six 
drums  of  an  angle  column,  of  which  the  respective 
depths  were  2'  6",  2'  7",  2'  3^  , 2 10 , 1 i , 1 10  . 
The  diameters  of  these  drums  were  not  exactly  to 


be  ascertained,  as  they  were  unfluted  with  an  irregu- 
larly hewn  periphery,  showing  that  the  work  had 
never  been  quite  completed ; but,  by  arranging 
them  as  well  as  the  measurements  would  allow,  a 
column  with  a height  of  between  five  and  fix  e and 
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a half  diameters  was  obtained.  The  stones  of  the 
capitals  and  bases  were  fluted  for  a space  of  4" ; 
the  architrave  and  cornice  were  in  good  preser- 
vation, the  lions’  heads  of  the  cymatium  were 
left  in  block.  (See  Plate  LXY.)  The  metopes 
varied  in  dimensions,  being  respectively  T71, 
1'89,  2-00  in  width.  I found  that,  if  the  angle- 
columns  were  placed  so  that  the  centres  coin- 
cided with  the  outer  face  of  the  thinnest  wall- 
stone,  the  triglyphs  might  be  adjusted,  so  as  to 
allow  three  triglyphs  in  the  central  intercolum- 
niation,  and  two  triglyphs  in  each  of  the  side  inter- 
columniations.  It  will  be  seen  on  examination  of  the 
elevation  that  such  an  arrangement  of  the  triglyphs 
tallies  with  the  dimension  already  assumed  as  the 
size  of  the  block  of  the  building ; namely,  31'  1". 

To  return  to  the  podium : upon  a stone  1'  1'' 
thick,  with  a slight  nosing  lj/'  wide,  were  found 
traces  of  the  plan  of  the  fluting,  as  though  there 
had  been  a sinking  to  receive  the  lowest  drum ; 
below  this  course  came  the  cornice-stone  of  the 
podium,  of  which  the  projection  was  marked  by  a 
drip-line  ; below  the  cornice-stone  came  a course 
which  had  a sinking  both  above  and  below ; under- 
neath this,  again,  came  the  3'  6"  stone,  on  the 
upper  surface  of  which  was  a drip-line  21"  from  the 
edge,  showing  that  from  this  course  commenced  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  base.  By  placing  below 
this,  again,  a 1'  1"  stone,  and  by  arranging  beneath 
this  again  two  steps  with  a tread  of  14"  each, 
we  gain  a podium  of  height  and  projection  appro- 
priate to  the  dimensions  of  the  order.  The  wall- 
2 l 2 
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stones  which  were  placed  between  the  columns 
were,  like  those  of  the  stylobate,  rough  and  un- 
dressed, with  broad  tooled  draughts  all  round; 
some  of  these  stones  were  4'  7 high.  rlhe  courses 
did  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  columns, 
for  one  of  the  drums  of  the  inner  columns  was 
grooved  halfway  down  its  side,  the  lower  part 
projecting  to  receive  an  adjoining  wall-stone.  The 
dotted  lines  on  the  elevations  show  those  lines  of 
the  masonry  joints  which  are  conjectural. 

A shield  3'  6"  in  diameter  with  a slight  projec- 
tion, was  found  carved  upon  a detached  stone  ; it 
■was  probably  intended  to  receive  an  inscription, 
and  its  most  appropriate  position  would  seem  to  be 
between  the  middle  columns. 

Having  put  together  the  building  as  far  as  the 
cornice,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pai  t 
of  the  structure  above  it.  On  every  side  ol  the 
tomb  were  found  blocks  1 1 thick,  with  treads 
marked  upon  them  by  fine  lines. 

These  treads  were  either  1'  2f  or  10  wide  ; they 
all  had  nosings  Gi"  wide,  with  a slight  projection. 
These  stones,  which  were  very  numerous,  had  ap- 
parently formed  the  steps  of  a pyramid  with  un- 
equal sides,  like  that  of  the  Mausoleum,  for  several 
corner-stones  were  found  with  treads  of  these  two 
dimensions  on  them.  The  pyramid  seems  to  h a\  e 
rested  upon  courses  of  isodomous  masonry,  form- 
ing a sort  of  attic;  the  corner-stones  of  these 
courses  were  found  ; they  were  finished  in  the 
same  way  as  the  pyramid  steps  that  is,  nith 
neatlv-tooled  faces — and  on  that  account  ap- 
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pear  to,  have  belonged  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
edifice. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  height  of  the  pyramid 
and  the  size  of  the  platform,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  evidence  there 
was  as,  to  the  form  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the 
lion  was  placed.  A large  stone,  measuring  5'  4"  by 
4 10  by  2'  4",  was  found,  with  a cornice  on  three 
sides  of  it  consisting  of  a cyma  with  a square  fillet 
above,  and  a bevelled  margin  at  the  top.  The  shape 
and  dimensions  of  this  stone  showed  that  it  had 
formed  part  of  a pedestal  for  the  lion.  It  had  been 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  diminish  its  weight,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  very  great.  Had  the 
lion  be.en  placed  immediately  upon  this  pedestal,  a 
portion  of  the  figure  would  have  been  concealed  by 
the  projection  of  the  cornice  when  seen  from  below, 
so  that  evidently  a blocking  of  some  kind  must 
have  been  necessary.  This  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  a solid  slab  of  stone,  measuring'  5'  44" 
by  2 4^"  wide  and  17"  thick,  chamfered  on  the 
upper  edge  on  two  sides.  It  was  found  that  two 
slabs  of  this  dimension,  when  placed  side  by  side, 
formed  a plinth  of  the  exact  width— -4'  9"  on 
the  top — required  between  the  lion  and  the 
hollow  pedestal.  Now,  a pedestal  with  a cor- 
nice and  blocking  of  this  kind  must  have  had 
a base.  Portions  of  a bold  cyma  moulding  (Plate 
LXYI.,  fig.  4)  were  discovered,  but  this  wras 
out  of  jirojiortion  to  the  upper  cornice,  and  gave 
reason  for  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been 
a sur-base,  sub-plinth,  or  second  pedestal,  of 
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which  the  cyrna  was  the  base-mould.  lhe 
only  stone  which  could  have  formed  the  cornice 
of  this  second  pedestal  was  one  which  had  a fillet 
with  a chamfer  below  projecting  beyond  the  general 
face  of  the  stone:  this  may  have  been  left  un- 
finished, as  the  tomb  was  never  completed ; it  is, 
therefore,  shown  as  a cyma  forming  the  cornice 
of  the  lower  pedestal. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Elevation  that 
from  their  difference  in  scale  the  upper  and  lower 
pedestals  require  to  he  connected  by  an  intermediate 
member.  I have,  therefore,  introduced  a step  of 
slight  projection  between  them. 

The  circular  chamber  in  the  interior  was  covered 
with  a vault  laid  in  longitudinal  courses.  The 
crowning  stone  of  this  was  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  rubbish;  it  measured  6'  3J"  in  its  upper 
diameter,  and  5'  4"  in  its  lower  diameter,  and  was 
2'  2"  in  thickness. 

In  considering  the  design  of  this  monument,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a cliff  about  two  hundred  feet  high ; and 
that,  seen  from  below,  the  pedestal  of  the  lion  would 
he  much  foreshortened. 

Had  the  epithema  been  placed  immediately  upon 
the  pyramid,  or  upon  a low  base,  it  would  have  been 
almost  entirely  concealed  from  the  spectator  who 
looked  up  at  it  from  below  by  the  projection  of  the 
cornice  and  the  size  of  the  pyramid.  It  has  been 
shown  {ante,  pp.  491-98)  that  there  is  reason  foi 
supposing  that  this  tomb  was  executed  in  the  fiist 
half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  flatness  of 
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tlie  echinus  of  the  capital  and  the  proportions  of 
the  column  indicate  a period  of  art  consistent  with 
such  a date.  The  general  character  of  the  Order 
resembles  that  of  a tomb  at  Labranda,  as  engraved 
in  the  Voyage  Archeologique  of  Lebas  a and  which 
may  possibly  be  that  of  Hekatomnus.  In  that  case 
it  would  be  contemporary  in  date  with  the  Lion 
Tomb,  if  this  latter  commemorated  the  victory  of 
Conon. 

“ PI.  xxi„  fig.  35. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TOMB  ON  PENINSULA.  ENVIRONS  OP  CNIDUS. 

Tomb  on  the  Peninsula  ; resemblance  of  its  plan  to  that  of  an 
early  Christian  Church.  Female  statue,  probably  of  Ceres. 
Sarcophagi ; inscription  in  honour  of  Lyksetliios  ; fragment 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Theopompos  \ tile  graves  ] skulls  , 
Tombs  to  the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  Ancient  road  ; 
singular  chasm,  perhaps,  an  early  Christian  place  of  sepulture  , 
road  from  Cnidus  to  Yasikbi  ; line  of  ancient  way  marked  by 
tombs  on  each  side  \ Hellenic  wall  near  Yasikoi  ; Genoese 
Castle  ; Chesmekoi — ancient  bridge  ; Hellenic  fortress  called 
Koumya  Kalessi  ; tombs  on  the  shore ; inscription  at  Hum 
Galli ; district  of  Datcha. 

A little  to  the  west  of  the  city  on  the  Penin- 
sula are  some  ruins  marked  “ Roman  Tomb  ’ in 
the  Plan,  and  situated  on  rocky  ground  sloping 
down  to  the  shore. 

I was  led  to  explore  this  tomb,  because  within 
it  part  of  a draped  female  statue  in  white  marble 
was  discovered  by  Corporal  Spackman,  R.E.,  soon 
after  our  establishment  at  Cnidus. 

After  clearing  away  the  brushwood,  I proceeded 
to  remove  the  soil  and  rubble,  which  had  accumu- 
lated to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  when  the  form  of 
the  tomb  became  apparent. 

The  plan,  as  will  he  seen  (Plate  LXX.),  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  early  Christian  churches. 

It  consisted  of  a chamber,  with  a vestibule  on  the 
north,  and  an  apse  or  alcove  on  the  south.  In  each 
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side  wall  was  a smaller  apse  or  alcove.  The  walls 
were  built  of  grouted  rubble,  which  has  probably 
been  faced  externally  with  ashlar- work.  They  were 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  must  have  supported 
a vault  of  grouted  rubble,  of  which  I found  the 
remains  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  tomb. 

In  front  of  each  of  these  three  alcoves  was  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  9'  long.  The  alcove  on  the 
west  had  contained  the  draped  female  figure, 
the  discovery  of  which  in  the  mass  of  brushwood 
had  originally  drawn  my  attention  to  this  spot. 

The  body  of  this  statue,  from  the  waist  down- 
wards, I found  in  its  original  position,  standing 
within  the  alcove  on  a marble  pavement.  The 
lower  part  of  the  statue  was  in  good  condition. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  figure  appears  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  alcove. 

I found  the  breast  and  shoulders  in  one  piece, 
the  head  in  two  pieces,  and  also  part  of  the  right 
arm  and  hand,  and  the  left  hand. 

The  fragments  which  make  up  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  are  in  very  bad  condition.  The  original 
surface  of  the  sculpture  is  nearly  destroyed,  and 
enough  only  remains  to  indicate  the  motive  of  the 
figure. 

In  the  left  hand  of  the  statue  are  a poppy-head 
and  ears  of  corn.  These  are  the  well-known  attri- 
butes of  Ceres.  On  the  other  hand,  the  head-dress 
is  that  in  use  among  Homan  ladies  in  the  time  of 
Dornitian,  when  the  hair  was  arranged  over  the 
forehead  in  a double  row  of  formal  curls. 

The  statue  is  unquestionably  of  the  Homan  pe- 
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riocl ; and,  judging  from  tlie  character  of  the  head- 
dress, I should  imagine  that  the  figure  represents 
an  Empress  or  some  lady  of  the  time  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ceres,  rather  than  the  goddess  herself. 
Such  adaptations  were  very  common  in  Roman  art. 

The  drapery  of  this  figure  is  well  composed,  hut 
the  form  is  rather  heavy,  and  the  execution  wanting 
in  refinement. 

Great  numbers  of  small  lamps  ot  the  Roman 
period  were  found  at  the  toot  ot  this  statue ; they 
were  all  of  coarse  red  unglazed  ware. 

Of  the  three  sarcophagi,  the  two  marked  A and 
B in  the  Plan  had  been  ornamented  with  festoons, 
suspended  at  the  angles  from  Satyrs’  heads,  and 
sustained  in  the  intervening  space  by  naked  boys 
standing  on  pilasters.  (See  Plates  LXIX.  LXXI., 
Lower  Yiew.) 

Prom  these  festoons  depend  bunches  ot  grapes. 
Above  these  ornaments  are  two  Gorgons  heads  in 
relief,  between  which  on  sarcophagus  A is  the 
bust  of  a draped  male  figure,  doubtless  a portrait  ot 
the  person  interred  in  the  sarcophagus.  (See  Plate 

LXXL)  ...  i 

At  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi  the  festoons  and 

bunches  of  grapes  are  continued;  the  backs  are 

left  plain.  . 

They  are  further  ornamented  with  a cornice  ana 

a base,  the  mouldings  of  which  have  been  very  hap- 
pily adapted  from  the  Ionic  order. 

The  bases  are  in  a much  better  condition  than 
the  rest  of  the  sarcophagi,  being  made  of  separate 
pieces  of  marble. 
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The  third  sarcophagus,  C,  is  much  plainer  than 
the  others.  (See  Plate  LXX.) 

These  sepulchral  monuments  are  unquestionably 
of  the  Roman  period.  I should  consider  them  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  same  date  as  the  statue. 
The  execution  of  the  ornaments  is  coarse,  and  the 
design  rather  remarkable  for  a lavish  display  of 
decoration  than  for  refinement  of  taste.  But  the 
general  effect  of  the  ornament  was  very  rich,  and 
these  sumptuous  examples  of  Roman  art  would 
have  been  well  worthy  of  a place  in  the  national 
collection,  had  they  been  in  finer  condition.  The 
sides  had  been  split  in  many  places  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  roots  of  the  brushwood,  and  the 
marble  generally  was  in  so  unsound  a state  that  the 
removal  of  the  sarcophagi  could  only  have  been  ac- 
complished by  dividing  them  into  many  fragments, 
and  packing  all  these  separately,  to  he  rejoined  and 
repaired  on  their  arrival  at  the  British  Museum. 

As  I did  not  feel  sure  that  the  merit  of  these 
sculptures  would  have  repaid  the  cost  and  trouble 
which  their  restoration  would  involve,  I left  the 
sarcophagi  in  situ  after  having  removed  the  statue. 

This  tomb  having  been  long  since  rifled,  the  sar- 
cophagi were  found  quite  empty,  and  only  fragments 
of  their  massive  lids  remained.  A few  pieces  of 
very  coarse  unglazed  red  pottery  and  of  Roman 
glass  were  met  with  in  the  rubbish  of  the  tomb. 
I found  one  small  fragment  of  painted  ware  with 
red  ornaments  on  a black  ground.  This  was  very 
coarse,  and  the  varnish  much  corroded,  as  in  the 
latest  specimens  of  Greek  ceramography. 
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In  the  earth  near  the  base  of  the  statue  I dis- 
covered several  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  on 
thin  slabs;  and  in  the  alcove  behind  the  sarco- 
phagus,  A,  some  larger  and  thicker  pieces. 

All  these  appear  to  he  copies  of  decrees. 

The  three  fragments  (Plate  XCIII.,  Nos.  45.  49, 
50)  all  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  probably 
belong  to  the  same  inscription.  All  three  make 
mention  of  a decree  or  decrees  made  by  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Cnidus  in  honour  of  a certain 
Lyksethios,  the  son  of  Aristokleides. 

The  substance  of  these  decrees,  so  far  as  the  in- 
scriptions in  their  present  fragmentary  state  can  he 
interpreted,  is  as  follows:  — 

A solemn  proclamation,  avocyopsua-is,  was  to  he 
made  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  that  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Cnidus  honoured  with  a crown  the  virtue 
and  public  services  of  Lyksethios.  A commis- 
sioner was  to  he  appointed,  who  was  to  receive 
from  the  president  of  the  Senate,  a.$eo-Tvjp,  a sum  of 
mouey  for  superintending  the  erection  of  a statue 
in  honour  of  Lyksethios.  This  statue  was  to  he  set 
up  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  decree  was 
ratified  by  open  vote,  ^siporovta,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  people,  and  carried  in  both 
bodies  unanimously.  The  inscription  has  recorded 
the  number  of  votes  given  on  this  occasion,  hut  the 
word  representing  this  number  has  unfortunately 
been  broken  away  from  the  edge  of  the  stone.  The 
person  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  statue  was 
Nikephoros,  the  son  of  SophronP 

a There  is  no  proof  that  the  statue  which  I found  in  the  tomb 
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The  other  fragments  (Plate  XCIII.,  Nos.  44,  46, 
47,  48)  appear  to  form  part  of  honorary  decrees 
of  like  import ; but  too  small  a portion  of  these 
inscriptions  has  been  preserved  to  afford  a de- 
tailed explanation  of  their  purport.  The  name  of 
Theopompos,  the  son  of  Artemidoros,  occurs  in 
No.  47.1’ 

The  age  of  these  decrees,  so  far  as  I can  judge 
from  the  form  of  the  letters,  corresponds  with  that 
which  I have  assigned  to  the  statue.  The  slabs  of 

O 

marble  on  which  they  are  inscribed  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  to  2".  They  have  evidently  been  fixed 
against  the  walls  of  the  tomb,  which,  in  the  al- 
coves, has  a wainscoting  of  marble  veneers. 

Above  this  wainscoting  the  large  alcove  has  been 
lined  with  stucco,  ornamented  with  vertical  crimson 
stripes,  and,  perhaps,  other  patterns. 

The  walls  were  probably  lined  with  veneers  of 
coloured  marbles,  of  which  a number  of  pieces  were 
found  in  the  rubble,  some  of  them  cut  into  tri- 
angles and  other  geometrical  forms. 

The  sarcophagi  rested  on  a step  elevated  above 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  This  step  and  the  floors 
of  the  alcoves  were  veneered  with  marble. 

is  the  one  voted  in  this  decree.  It  might  rather  be  expected 
that  the  statue  voted  in  honour  of  Lykcethios  would  have  been  one 
of  himself. 

11  See  ante,  p.  168.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  leads  me  to 
doubt  whether  the  tomb  can  he  considered  as  erected  only  to  the 
memory  of  Lykmthios,- as  I had  at  first  supposed.  Hence,  in  the 
titles  of  Plates  LXX.  LXXI.,  I have  called  these  remains  “Tomb 
in  Peninsula,”  instead  of  “ Tomb  of  Lyksethios,”  the  title  used 
Plate  LXIX. 
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The  remainder  of  the  chamber  had  a floor  made 
of  cement,  composed  of  pounded  brick.  The  'vesti- 
bule was  paved  with  coarse  tessellse.  Between  the 
sarcophagus  A and  the  great  alcove  was  a grave, 
and  between  the  end  of  this  sarcophagus  and  the 
side  wall,  another.  Between  the  sarcophagus  C 
and  the  side  w^all  was  a third  grave  (see  the  Plan). 
These  graves  were  made  of  thick  Roman  tiles 
strongly  cemented  together.  They  have  evidently 
been  inserted  in  the  marble  pavement  at  a period 
subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  tomb,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  original  design. 

In  the  grave  at  the  back  of  the  sarcophagus  A 
were  found  a number  of  human  skulls  and  bones, 
which  must  have  been  thrown  into  it  when  the 
sarcophagi  and  the  other  graves  were  plundered. 
The  skulls  appear  to  be  those  of  young  persons : 
the  teeth  in  fine  condition. 

In  the  earth  which  bad  accumulated  over  this 
grave,  I found  part  of  a small  terminal  figure, 
coarsely  executed  in  marble. 

Having  completely  cleared  out  the  interior  of 
this  tomb,  I dug  all  round  it  externally  as  low 
as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  but  without  find- 
ing anything  to  encourage  me  to  explore  this  site 
further.  It  is  probable  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ground,  that  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  was  used 
as  a cemetery,  but  I failed  to  discover  any  other 
tombs. 

Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis 
is  a conical  hill,  rather  higher  than  the  Acro- 
polis, and  separated  from  it  by  a deep  ravine 
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running  east  and  west.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is 
a ridge  about  100  paces  long,  on  Avhich  is  a rough 
wall  of  loose  stones,  which  does  not  appear  Hel- 
lenic. A small  pillar  of  stones  placed  on  the 
east  end  of  the  ridge  was  probably  set  up  by  the 
officers  employed  in  the  Admiralty  Survey  of  this 
coast.  Along  the  base  of  this  hill  facing  the 
south-east,  are  foundations  of  Hellenic  tombs 
built  with  squared  stones.  Among  these  is  the 
ruin  of  a circular  tower  9'  8"  in  diameter,  set 
on  a square  basement.  On  one  side  are  four 
courses  standing,  making  up  together  a height 
of  8'.  The  masonry  is  good  with  fine  joints. 
This  has  probably  been  a tomb.  Near  these  tombs 
along  the  edge  of  the  valley  is  a piece  of  road 
about  20'  broad,  raised  as  a terrace  with  a loose 
stone  wall  on  each  side,  the  masonry  of  which  does 
not  appear  Hellenic.  This  road  crosses  a singular 
chasm  in  the  rock,  and  then  keeps  to  the  north 
for  a few  yards  further,  after  which  we  lost  trace 
of  it.c 

To  the  south  it  probably  went  along  the  valley 
opposite  to  the  Acropolis  Hill,  entering  the  city 
at  the  north-west  angle. 

The  length  of  the  chasm  crossed  by  this  road  is 
53'.  It  runs  north  north-west  by  south  south- 
east, narrowing  gradually  to  the  south.  Its  sides 
are  formed  by  the  natural  rock  lined  with  a coarse 
stucco  made  of  tile.  It  is  entered  on  the  south  by 
a narrow  passage,  21'  long,  which  was  crossed  by 

c The  position  of  the  tombs  and  ancient  road  is  marked  in  the 
Map,  Plate  XLTX.,  which  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  chart. 
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the  ancient  road  already  noticed.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  passage,  the  rock  on  each  side  is 
cut  in  steps  to  receive  foundations,  probably  of  a 
bridge  for  the  road.  At  the  distance  of  19'  from 
the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  it  is  crossed  by  a wall 
2'  wide.  At  its  northern  extremity  the  chasm  is 
closed  By  another  wall  13  wide.  Both  these  walls 
are  of  rubble  masonry,  without  mortar  ; the  stones 
are  small  and  carelessly  fitted.  The  present  depth 
of  this  chasm  in  the  deepest  part  is  33 , hut  it 
appears  to  have  been  partially  filled  up  with  fiag- 
ments  of  rock  fallen  from  above. 

The  stucco  on  the  sides  runs  as  low  as  the 
bottom  of  the  chasm.  -From  the  character  of  the 
masonry  I should  infer  that  the  walls  were  of  the 
Byzantine  period ; hut  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  toi 
what  purpose  the  chasm  was  used,  unless  it  was 
an  early  Christian  place  of  sepulture. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  east  by 
north  of  the  high  conical  hill,  is  an  eminence,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a double  circle  of  rough  stone 
walls.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  is  about 
60' ; of  the  outer  about-  102'.  In  the  centre  of  the 
inner  circle  are  rectangular  foundations  built  of 
the  same  rough  stone. 

Below  this,  as  we  descended  the  hill,  we  found 
remains  of  an  outer  circular  wall  of  similar  ma- 
sonry, which  inclosed  the  whole,  and  the  diameter 
of  which  was  about  218'.  These  walls  are  so 
roughly  put  together  that  they  may  have  been  an 
old  sheepfold,  mandra. 

An  hour  from  Cnidus  on  the  shore  opposite 
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Budrum  is  Barkas,  the  road  to  wliich  was  due  east 
through  the  valley  at  the  hack  of  the  Acropolis. 
Here  are  Byzantine  ruins  and  the  outline  of  an 
ancient  harbour  and  sea-wall  now  filled  up.  This 
harbour  lies  along  the  shore,  and  is  about  150 
yards  long.  The  sea-wall  crops  up  above  the 
shingle.  In  the  Byzantine  ruins  are  squared 
blocks  of  marble  and  limestone,  and  west  of  these  re- 
mains is  a square  Greek  tomb  of  isodomous  masonry 
about  16'  each  way.  About  one  hour  and  a half 
beyond  Barkas  is  Killik.  Here  are  also  Byzan- 
tine ruins  inhabited  at  present  by  Greek  shepherds. 
On  the  left  of  the  road  I observed  on  an  eminence 
a wall  of  squared  stones,  apparently  a tomb.  From 
Killik  to  Yasikoi  the  road  turns  from  north  to 
south.  The  country  from  Cnidus  to  Killik  is  sin- 
gularly barren,  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
and  full  of  ravines,  with  much  brushwood  and  but 
little  cultivation.  From  Killik  to  Yasikoi  the 
country  opens  out  into  a rich  valley  planted  with 
the  vallonea  and  almond-tree. 

From  Cnidus  to  Yasikoi,  distant  about  two  hours, 
the  direct  road  follows  very  closely  the  line 
of  the  ancient  Way  which  passes  through  the 
Eastern  Cemetery.  (See  Plate  XLIX.)  From  the 
point  where  this  Way  ceases  to  be  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  may  be  traced  by 
the  remains  of  tombs  on  each  side  of  the  modern 
road,  of  which  there  is  a succession  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  Yasikoi.  These  ruins  all  consist  of 
square  or  circular  basements,  which  have  probably 
been  surmounted  by  pyramidal  or  conical  struc- 
ii.  2 M 
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tures  like  the  lion  tomb.  Half  an  hour  from 
Yasikoi,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  are 
the  remains  of  a circular  tomb,  72'  in  diameter, 
of  isodomous  Hellenic  masonry.  In  the  centre 
of  this  tomb  an  aperture  has  been  forcibly 
made,  through  which  it  has  been  opened  and 
plundered. 

This  hole,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  a 
man’s  body,  opens  into  a grave  or  passage,  the 
sides  and  roof  of  which  arc  composed  of  large 
ashlar  stones.  A few  yards  to  the  north  of  this 
tomb  a wall  of  good  Hellenic  masonry  forms  one 
of  the  sides  of  a Turkish  house.  This  wall  has 
been  part  of  another  tomb,  the  basement  of 
which  measured  18'  from  east  to  west  and  10-^ 
from  north  to  south. 

In  the  road  close  by  was  a large  limestone 
block,  perhaps  an  architrave  of  the  tomb.  On  it 
were  the  remains  of  an  inscription,  which,  from  the 
form  of  the  letters,  was  probably  of  the  time  of 
Pericles.  I distinguished  the  words — 

KaAXifTTgarou  (tvyarpog  . . . xAsug 

yuvrxix'ig. 

As  we  approached  Yasikoi  we  skirted  on  our 
right  a small  stream,  along  the  right  bank  of  which 
was  a long  line  of  Hellenic  wall  beautifully  fitted 
with  polygonal  masonry,  and  evidently  intended 
to  support  the  land  from  the  undermining  action 
of  the  stream.  Beyond  this  stream  on  our  right 
was  an  isolated  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a Genoese  or  Turkish  castle* 
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called  Assar  Kalessi,4  consisting  of  rough  walls, 
built  with  mortar. 

This  hill  commands  a hue  view.  On  the  sea 
side  may  he  seen  Rhodes,  Chalce,  Telos,  Nisyros. 
It  is  distant  half  an  hour  to  tlie  south  of  Yasikoi. 

I’he  first  part  of  the  route  from  Cnidus  to  this 
village  passes  through  a barren  and  mountainous 
country.  Near  Yasikoi  we  came  to  a urove  of 
vallonea  oaks.  The  village  consists  of  about 
twenty  houses,  with  a population  of  about  100 
souls. 

From  Yasikoi  we  proceeded  to  Chesmekoi,  dis- 
tant two  hours  from  Cnidus.  Between  Yasikoi 
and  this  place  the  road  passes  through  an  olive- 
ground,  succeeded  by  a wilder  and  more  moun- 
tainous district  where  the  pine  begins  to  appear. 

In  the  plain,  three  quarters  of  a mile  east  of 
Chesmekoi,  we  fell  in  with  an  ancient  road  run- 
ning east  and  west  along  the  length  of  the  valley, 
which  we  identified  as  the  road  which  passes 
through  the  eastern  cemetery  at  Cnidus  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  village.  (See  the  Map,  Plate  XLIX.) 

Following  this  piece  of  road,  near  Chesmekoi 
we  came  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge  which 
has  been  formed  by  horizontal  courses  of  stones 
laid  so  as  gradually  to  approach  each  other,  and 
forming  a triangular  opening  instead  of  an  arch. 

One  side  only  of  the  bridge  remains. 

The  roadway  leading  to  the  bridge  from  either 
side  has  been  supported  by  walls,  the  courses  of 
which  terminate  abruptly  against  the  mass  of 

d Marked  “ Mid.  Age  Fortress  ” in  the  Map,  Plate  XLIX. 
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masonry,  which  constitutes  the  bridge  itself,  and 
which  apparently  has  been  built  against,  not 
bonded  into  them.  The  masonry  is  isodomous, 
with  blocks  of  a moderate  size ; the  material 
is  blue  limestone  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  The  roadway  over  the  bridge  is  24'  wide. 
The  road  is  continued  at  the  same  width  from 
either  end  of  the  bridge  through  a cutting  in  the 
rock.  This  bridge  is  certainly  Hellenic." 

About  a mile  to  the  south  of  this  bridge  is  an 
Hellenic  castle,  marked  in  the  Map,  now  called 
Koumya  Ivalessi.  This  fortress  is  on  a rocky  emi- 
nence, which  on  the  south  overlooks  the  sea  towards 
Rhodes  and  Symi,  and  on  the  north  commands  the 
ancient  road  and  bridge,  and  the  plain  beyond  it. 
The  walls  are  massive,  with  polygonal  masonry.  On 
the  south  side  is  a very  perfect  gateway,  in  the 
sides  of  which,  at  the  height  of  about  5',  are  two 
holes  in  the  masonry  to  receive  a bar.  Inside  the 
fortress  are  several  buildings  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  constructed  with  rubble  and  concrete  ma- 
sonry : one  of  these  is  a chapel.  Here  is  also  a 
pear-shaped  cistern.  To  the  south  of  the  fortress 
a fertile  valley  stretches  down  to  the  sea,  planted 
with  vallonea  and  almond-trees.  On  the  east  side 
of  this  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  a broken 
marble  sarcophagus,  about  10'  long,  with  grotesque 
masks  at  the  angles.  The  style  is  very  late  Roman. 
It  appears  to  have  been  thrown  down  from  a tomb 
above,  of  which  part  of  the  concrete  basement 

e For  tlie  description  of  two  bridges  supposed  to  be  Hellenic 
see  Mure’s  Tour  in  Greece,  1842,  ii.  p.  248. 
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remains.  Continuing  along  the  shore  in  an  eastern 
direction,  we  came  to  the  Byzantine  ruins  marked 
in  the  Map  and  Admiralty  Chart. 

On  the  road  from  Cnidus  to  Datscha,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  hours  from  the  former,  and  four  and 
a half  from  the  latter  place,  is  a ravine  called  Bum 
Galli. 

In  this  ravine  is  an  isolated  mass  of  limestone 
rock  weighing,  probably,  about  200  tons.  A por- 
tion of  the  face  of  this  rock,  about  5'  square,  is 
wrought  nearly  smooth ; and  on  it  in  letters  9" 
long  is  inscribed  the  word  HPI2IOY,  above  which 
a rude  circle  is  incised.  This  inscription  probably 
extended  further  to  the  left,  where  the  rock  is 
broken  away.  Prom  the  form  of  the  n,  the  date 
of  this  inscription  is,  probably,  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

East  of  this  point  I did  not  explore  the  pen- 
insula; but  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  paid  several 
visits  to  Datscha,  the  residence  of  the  Aga  of  the 
district,  has  embodied  the  following  observations 
in  a Iteport,  of  one  of  his  tours  : — 

“About  twenty  miles  from  Cnidus,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Dorian  Peninsula,  is  a 
prominent  point  marked  in  the  maps  as  Cape 
Shuyun,  and  west  of  this  is  an  open  bay.  The 
part  of  the  peninsula  I traversed  is  that  lying 
between  this  hay  and  the  larger  one  on  the  south 
side,  opposite  the  island  of  Symi.  From  the 
first-mentioned  bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay 
of  Karakoi,  westward  to  Cape  Krio,  the  moun- 
tains are  high  and  precipitous.  From  the  Bay  of 
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Karakoi,  however,  as  far  east  as  Cape  Emeji,  the 
land  is  comparatively  low,  rising  gradually  from 
the  shore  on  both  sides  to  a range  of  low  hills  in  the 
centre. 

“ Cape  Shuyun  itself  is  a bluff  headland,  and 
Cape  Emeji  is  formed  by  a remarkably  tine  moun- 
tain, rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  from  the  low  land  to  the  east  between 
it  and  Cape  Shuyun.  Erom  Cape  Emeji  eastward 
to  the  Dorian  Isthmus  the  mountains,  though 
not  so  high,  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
between  the  Bay  of  Karakoi  and  Cape  Ivrio.  On 
the  low  hills  between  the  Bay  of  Karakoi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Syrni  are  several  villages,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Ellakoi,  Datsclia,  Baturkoi,  and  Kara- 
koi. The  first  three  are  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
hills,  and  Karakoi  is  on  the  northern.  The  valleys 
on  both  sides,  between  the  hills  and  the  shore,  are 
very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  large 
crops  of  figs,  olives,  and  vallonea.  There  is  a 
very  good  harbour  for  caiques  on  the  western  side 
of  the  large  hay  on  the  south,  called  Datscha  Scala. 

“ The  only  ancient  remains  I saw  were  those  of 
a wall  on  the  sea-shore,  two  or  three  miles  east  of 
Datscha  Scala.  This  wall  has  its  foundation  at  the 
water’s  edge,  and  is  still  12'  or  14'  high.  It  is  built 
of  large  isodomous  blocks  without  mortar.  Near 
this,  and  also  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Karakoi, 
are  remains  of  much  later  date,  probably  Byzantine. 
The  position  of  the  sea-wall  corresponds  with  that 
of  Acanthus,  as  laid  down  in  Kiepert’s  map.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXPEDITION  TO  BUANCHIDiE. 

Visit  to  Branchidae  in  the  “ Supply  notice  of  Branchidaj  in  the 
“ Ionian  Antiquities  ; ” statues  in  the  Sacred  Way;  character 
ot  the  site ; description  of  the  several  figures ; inscriptions ; 
second  visit  to  Branchidae  in  1858;  removal  of  the  statues; 
excavations  on  the  Sacred  Way  ; tombs ; inscription  bv  sons  of 
Anaximander  ; probable  date  of  the  Branchidae  statues  ; their 
Egyptian  character ; early  connection  of  Ionia  with  Egypt ; 
tradition  respecting  Theodoros  and  Telekles. 

In  October  1857,  the  “ Supply”  having  to  proceed 
to  Malta,  I took  advantage  of  that  opportunity  of 
visiting  Geronta  near  Miletus,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Branchidae,  celebrated  for  its  Temple  and 
Oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus. 

My  principal  object  in  this  excursion  was  to 
obtain  photographs  and  drawings  of  certain  archaic 
statues  still  remaining  at  the  side  of  the  Sacred 
W ay  which  anciently  led  up  to  the  Temple. 

I therefore  took  with  me  Corporal  Spackman, 
R.E.,  and  the  photographic  apparatus,  and  having- 
been  landed  by  the  “ Supply”  in  the  island  of  Ca- 
lymnos,  which  lies  opposite  to  Geronta,  I crossed 
over  in  a Greek  vessel  which  was  most  kindly  lent 
to  me  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Antonio  Maille,  a 
Greek  merchant  residing  at  Calymnos. 
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The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Brancliidae  lias  been 
fully  delineated  and  described  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  “ Ionian  Antiquities,” a but  the  statues  which 
formed  the  principal  object  of  my  visit  are  noticed 
in  that  work  in  a very  cursory  manner.  They  are 
described  as  ranged  in  a line  with  ancient  sarco- 
phagi along  both  sides  of  the  Sacred  Way  which 
led  up  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  from  the  north- 
west, and  their  several  positions  are  marked  in  Sir 
William  Gell’s  plan  of  the  environs  of  the  Temple.1' 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  “ Ionian  Antiquities,” 
p.  4S,  that  on  the  bases  of  these  statues  are  inscrip- 
tions in  very  ancient  characters ; but  no  copies  of 
such  inscriptions  arc  given,  nor  any  delineation  of 
the  statues  themselves,  except  in  a small  vignette, 
ibid.  p.  29. 

This  engraving,0  which  gives  a general  view  of  the 
ancient  remains  in  the  Sacred  Way,  though  not  a 
true  representation  of  the  site,  serves  to  show 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  statues.  They  are  exe- 
cuted in  a style  presenting  so  strong  a resemblance 
to  the  Egyptian  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Greek  artists  who  had  been 
educated  in  Egypt. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Sacred  Way  forms 
part  of  an  uninclosed  district  round  the  Temple, 

a Ionian  Antiquities,  Part  i.  c.  3,  pp.  30 — 52. 

b Ibid.  pi.  I. 

0 Republished  by  K.  O.  Mueller,  Denkmaeler  d.  A.  Ivunst.  i. 
taf.  9,  fig.  33.  A more  accurate  view  of  three  of  these  statues  is 
given  in  the  notice  of  the  Sacred  Way  by  L.  Ross,  in  Gerhard’s 
Denkmaeler,  Forschungen,  <kc.  Berlin,  1849.  No.  13,  Taf.  xiii. 
pp.  130-1. 
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and  may  be  described  as  a rolling  plain,  wbicb,  on 
tbe  north-west  side,  descends  by  easy  slopes  and 
ridges  towards  the  sea. 

On  reference  to  tbe  Plan  (Plate  LXXVI.)  it  will 
be  seen  that  tbe  Way,  commencing  at  a short 
distance  from  tbe  Temple  of  Apollo,  may  be  traced 
for  a length  of  about  580  yards  in  a north-west 
direction  towards  a small  harbour,  which  must 
have  been  the  ancient  port  of  Branchidae.  Through- 
out this  length  the  line  of  the  Way  has  been 
bounded  by  basements,  statues,  and  stone  coffins, 
or  sori,  many  of  which  objects  still  remain  in  posi- 
tion on  the  south-west  side  of  the  W ay. 

At  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  300  yards 
from  the  Temple,  the  line  of  the  Way  is  marked  by 
a ridge  running  to  the  north-west,  and  deepening 
as  it  advances. 

The  ground  to  the  south  of  this  ridge  is,  for  some 
distance,  a level  platform  or  terrace.  North  of 
the  ridge  the  ground  sinks,  forming  a hollow. 

This  feature  of  the  ground  is  shown  in  the  Sec- 
tion (Plate  LXXVI.),  and  the  accompanying  View, 
taken  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Way. 

Along  the  ridge  may  be  traced  a continuous  line 
of  wall,  the  statues  being  placed  at  intervals  in 
front  of  this  wall,  and  buried  in  the  soil.  In 
some  cases  only  the  base  of  the  neck  was  visible ; 
in  others  the  soil  did  not  rise  higher  than  the  lap 
of  the  figure. 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  before  taking  pho- 
tographs, to  remove  the  earth  which  had  accu- 
mulated round  each  figure.  As  I had  only  two 
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Turkish  workmen  with  me,  and  could  obtain  no 
assistance  from  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring’ 
village,  this  operation  occupied  some  days. 

The  statues  may  be  thus  generally  described. 
They  are  all  seated  in  chairs.  Their  original  height 
must  have  averaged  rather  more  than  live  feet. 
They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  headless.  The 
figures  are  all  clad  in  a talaric  chiton,  over  which  is 
a pep  lots,  the  arrangement  of  which  differs  in  each 
figure. 

They  may  be  severally  thus  described11: — 

No.  1 (Plate  LXXIY.,  figure  on  the  right). — 
This  figure  differs  from  the  rest  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  drapery.  The  peplos , as  will  be  seen,  passes 
diagonally  across  the  legs  and  knees,  and  winds 
round  the  thighs  in  a horizontal  fold  across  the  lap. 

The  folds  of  the  chiton  are  strongly  marked  on 
the  body.  The  sleeves  terminate  at  the  elbow,  hut 
below  this  point  an  outer  sleeve  hangs  down  at  the 
back  of  the  arm.  The  left  hand  is  preserved. 

No.  2 (Plate  LNXV.,  furthest  figure  on  the  right). 
— This  figure  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  the  left 
hand  better  preserved  than  the  rest.  The  peplos  is 
wound  diagonally  across  the  body ; the  ends  fall 
vertically  over  the  left  shoulder ; one  end  reaches 
halfway  down  the  calf. 

No.  3 (Plate  LXXV.,  second  figure  on  the  left). 
— This  figure  is  in  fair  condition  ; the  left  hand  is 
preserved.  The  folds  of  the  chiton  are  very  distinct 

11  The  numbers  attached  to  the  several  descriptions  correspond 
with  those  by  which  the  positions  of  the  statues  are  marked  in 
the  PlaD. 
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on  the  breast  and  right  arm,  and  converge  to  a 
point  on  the  right  shoulder  where  the  chiton  has 
been  fastened. 

The  front  of  the  chair  is  ornamented  with  a kind 
of  pilaster  similar  to  those  represented  in  early 
vases.  This  appears  to  have  been  surmounted  by  a 
projecting  capital,  now  broken  away.  (See  the  cut, 
No.  1.)  On  the  left  side  of  the  chair  a portion  of 
the  lower  panel  has  been  left  rough,  as  if  unfinished. 
This  side  and  the  back  of  the  chair  are  cracked,  and 
have  been  anciently  mended  with  lead. 

No.  4. — This  fig- 
ure has  the  should- 
ers and  breast  bro- 
ken away;  the  left 
hand  rests  on  the 
knee.  The  chiton  is 
wrought  in  narrow 
vertical  folds  on  the 
right  side.  The 
sleeves  have  oblique 
folds,  as  if  hanging 
loose.  Down  the 
outside  of  the  sleeves 
runs  a vertical  seam, 
ornamented  with 
the  Maeander  pat- 

No.  2. 

tern.  At  the  back  of  the  chair  is 
(N ixt)  rxatixou),  cut  on  the  top  rail.0 
the  chair  is  ornamented  similarly  to  that  of  the  last 
figure.  (See  the  cut,  No.  2.) 

° Plate  XCVJX,  No.  73. 


No.  1. 

an  inscription 
The  front  of 
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No.  5 (Plate  LXXIV.). — In  this  figure  the  peplos 
passes  under  the  right  arm.  A narrow  fold  falls 
from  over  the  left  shoulder  on  to  the  lap.  The 
peplos  is  carried  round  the  legs  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  calf.  The  chiton  fits  close  to  the  body, 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  neck.  Down  the  outside 
of  the  sleeves  is  a broad  Mseander  stripe,  which 
makes  a return  at  the  hem/  Below  this  appears 
the  edge  of  the  sleeves  of  some  under-garment. 

Part  of  the  left  hand  remains.  This  figure  is 
superior  to  most  of  the  others  in  execution.  The 
anatomy,  particularly  about  the  breast  and  shoul- 
ders, is  more  correctly  rendered. 

On  the  chair  is  an  inscription  (Plate  XCVII., 
No.  72),  which  is  graven  on  two  adjacent  sides  of 
the  chair  in  two  lines,  of  which  one  appears  on 
the  front ; the  other  is  on  the  return  face,  or  left- 
hand  side  of  the  chair.  The  lines  are  written 
houstrophedon,  that  is  to  say,  alternately  from  right 
to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 

We  learn  from  this  inscription  that  the  statue 
is  the  portrait  of  Chares,  the  son  of  Klesis,  the 
ruler  of  Teichioessa,  and  that  it  is  a dedication  to 
Apollo.  Teichioessa,  or  Teichiousa,  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides,  viii.  26,  28,  was  a fortress  near  Miletus. 

The  name  “ Chares,  son  of  Klesis,”  does  not,  as 
far  as  I know,  occur  in  any  ancient  historian. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  ro^awoi,  who  ruled 
many  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
and  of  whom  Herodotus  mentions  several. 

1 This  Mseander,  of  which  there  are  but  faint  traces,  and  which 
has  probably  been  coloured,  is  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 
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No.  6. — The  right  hand  of  this  figure  is  nearly 
perfect,  and  part  of  the  left  hand  remains.  Both 
hands  rest  on  the  knees.  The  peplos  is  wound 
round  the  body,  passing  under  the  right  arm.  On 
the  left  rail  of  the  chair  is  an  inscription  contain- 
ing part  of  the  name  of  an  artist  in  archaic  cha- 
racters. (Plate  XCVII.,  No.  71.)  This  figure  is 
treated  in  a very  monotonous  and  conventional 
manner. 

No.  7. — This  figure  wears  a talaric  chiton;  the 
peplos  falls  over  the  knees  to  the  bottom  of 
the  calf.  The  shoulders  and  chest  are  broken 
away. 

No.  8. — This  is  a female  figure,  and  on  a smaller 
scale  than  the  rest.  The  chiton  has  sleeves  reach- 
ing below  the  elbow,  and  looped  down  the  arm. 
Over  it  is  a diploiclion  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knees.  This  figure  is  much  decayed.  The  left 
shoulder  and  arm  are  broken  away.  At  the  back 
of  the  chair  is  an  inscription  consisting  of  at 
least  five  lines.  The  writing  is  very  irregular, 
and  nearly  effaced,  and  appears  to  have  been  added 
to  the  marble  at  a period  long  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  statue  itself. 

All  these  figures  are  placed  in  a line  running 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  At  the  back  of  two 
or  three  in  the  centre  of  the  row  is  a foundation 
wall  of  concrete  and  rubble,  apparently  of  Byzan- 
tine construction,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
row  of  figures. 

At  the  side  of  No.  5 was  found  a square  base,  a 
plan  of  which,  marked  II,  with  a section  of  its 
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moulding,  is  given  Plate  LXXVI.  This  may  be 
the  base  of  the  statue  by  the  side  of  which  it  is 
placed. 

All  the  chairs  have  had  brackets,  projecting  about 
three  inches  in  front,  so  as  to  form  capitals  to  the 
pilaster.  These  have  been  broken  away,  except  in 
the  case  of  No.  1,  where  a single  bracket  has  been 
preserved. 

In  several  of  the  statues  the  upper  panel  at 
the  side  of  the  chair  is  made  convex,  so  as  to 
represent  the  cushion  on  which  the  figure  is 
seated.  The  sides  of  these  cushions  are  orna- 
mented with  the  Maeander  and  zigzag  patterns, 
which  were  probably  painted.  These  are  represented 


in  the  accompanying  cuts.  In  the  rest,  this  panel 
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is  flat,  so  that  the  chair  appears  solid,  without  a 
detached  arm. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  row  of  figures  already 
described,  I discovered  two  more  lying  half-con- 
cealed in  the  soil.  Of  these,  one  was  a female 
figure,  No.  9 (Plate  LXXV.,  last  figure  on  the  left), 
wearing  a talaric  chiton  and  a diploidion.  She  is 
seated  in  a chair,  one  hand  resting  on  each  knee. 
Her  head  is  broken  away  at  the  neck ; the  hair  falls 
in  long  tresses.  The  breasts  are  well  formed  and 
youthful.  The  chiton  has  sleeves  falling  below  the 
elbow  at  the  back  of  the  arm.  The  chair  has  been 
roughly  tooled  at  the  side ; in  front  there  is  no 
rail.  The  feet  are  broken  away. 

No.  10  (Plate  LXXV.). — -This  was  discovered 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  paces  to  the  north-east 
of  the  ridge.  The  head  was  preserved,  but  the 
features  destroyed.  The  hair  falls  in  long  tresses 
down  the  neck.  The  dress  is  a talaric  chiton  with 
sleeves,  and  a peplos  differing  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  folds  from  that  of  the  others.  It  crossed 
the  left  shoulder,  being  brought  over  the  knees, 
and  thence  to  the  hack  in  curved  lines.  The 
general  composition  is  ungraceful,  and  the  propor- 
tions  of  the  figure  heavy  and  coarse.  The  ear 
is  well  formed,  and  finished  with  some  care.  The 
feet  are  wanting ; they  have  been  sculptured  on  a 
separate  piece  of  marble. 

At  the  distance  of  118  paces  to  the  north-west 
of  the  figure  No.  8,  are  a colossal  lion,  No.  11,  and 
a sphinx,  No.  12. 

The  sphinx  I found  above  ground,  greatly  muti- 
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lated ; it  is  female ; the  head  is  wanting,  and  the 
surface  generally  in  had  condition. 

The  lion  had  been  nearly  buried  in  the  soil. 
The  head  is  wanting.  On  the  hind  quarter  is  an 
oblong  mark,  apparently,  a monogram  composed 
of  several  letters,  but  which  I was  unable  to 
decipher. 

Along  the  hack  of  the  lion  runs  an  inscription  in 
five  lines  (Plate  XCVII.,  No.  66),  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  read,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty. The  inscription  contains  a dedication  of 
certain  statues,  d.ya.'XiJ.a.Ta.,  as  a tenth  to  Apollo  by 
several  persons,  of  whom  the  names  are  not  very 
legible. 

This  inscription  is  written  in  the  boustrophedon 
manner.  I shall  subsequently  show  that  it  is  an- 
terior in  date  to  the  Persian  war,  and  probably 
belongs  to  a still  earlier  period. 

These  are  all  the  statues  which  I could  dis- 
cover on  the  site  of  the  Sacred  Way.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Gell’s  visit  one  more  existed,  which  has  been  since 
buried  in  the  soil  or  destroyed. 

This  figure  is  represented  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  vignette  cited  ante,  p.  52s.  In  this  engraving 
the  upper  part  of  the  statue  is  broken  away ; on 
the  side  of  the  chair  is  a dedication  of  certain 
statues  to  Apollo  by  Hermesianax.6 

On  removing  the  earth  from  the  statues  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  photographs  of  them,  I found 

8 Originally  published  by  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239.  See  also 
Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  39. 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  protect  these  interesting 
monuments  from  wanton  injury.  Some  of  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Geronta  came  in  the  night 
during  my  stay,  and  scored  the  back  of  the  lion 
with  their  knives  in  such  a manner  as  greatly  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  inscription. 

On  my  return  to  Budrum  in  November,  1857, 
I stated  in  a report  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
that  the  statues  on  the  Sacred  Way,  from  their 
remote  antiquity  and  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  site  where  they  were  found, 
would  form  a most  interesting  addition  to  the 
sculpture  gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  their  present  position,  they 
were  exposed  to  further  mutilation,  and,  most 
probably,  to  ultimate  destruction. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  did  not  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  importance  of  these  monuments  as  a 
national  acquisition;  and  a firman  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Porte,  through  the  intervention 
of  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  by  which  I 
was  authorized  to  remove  the  statues,  I proceeded 
to  Geronta  in  the  “ Supply  ” in  the  month  of 
August,  1858.  I took  with  me  Corporal  Jenkins, 
B-E.,  and  sixty  Turkish  labourers  from  Cnidus,  and 
a good  supply  cf  tools  and  appliances  of  all  kinds. 

On  arriving  at  Geronta,  I lost  no  time  in 
transporting  to  the  shore,  and  preparing  for 
embarkation,  the  ten  statues  already  described, 
with  the  lion  and  the  sphinx.  The  distance  from 
the  Sacred  Way  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  a 
small  harbour  called  Kara  Koi,  was  about  three 
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miles;  but,  as  the  road  down  to  the  coast  was  an 
easy  incline,  and  we  were  provided  with  excellent 
four-wheeled  trucks,  the  twelve  statues  were  con- 
veyed to  Kara  Koi  in  as  many  days. 

After  accomplishing  this  principal  object  of  our 
expedition,  I made  some  partial  excavations  along 
the  course  of  the  Sacred  Way,  of  which  the  results 
were  as  follows. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  behind  the  row 
of  statues  a continuous  line  of  wall  may  be  traced, 
marking  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  which  runs  to  the 
north-west  along  the  side  of  the  Way. 

Commencino-  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Way,  I laid  bare  this  wall  for  a considerable 
length.  Its  width  in  this  part  was  3'  9" ; its  ma- 
sonry was  regular,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  Hellenic. 

After  tracing  the  wall  for  73'  to  the  north- 
west, I found  its  line  interrupted  by  a concrete 
foundation 11  of  an  oblong  form,  8 6 from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  T 4"  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  Towards  the  north-east  this  founda- 
tion had  been  faced  with  a large  slab,  of  a kind  of 
limestone.  On  turning  over  this  slab,  I found  on 
one  face  a most  interesting  inscription  in  archaic 
Greek  characters,  containing  a dedication  by  the 
sons  of  Anaximander  of  some  work  of  art  executed 
by  an  artist  called  Terpsikles  (PI.  XCVIL  No.  67). 

This  slab  was  in  length  about  7',  being  broken 
at  one  end ; its  width  was  2'  8".  The  mortar  ol 
the  concrete  was  of  an  extreme  hardness ; we 
broke  it  up  to  the  depth  of  2'  6",  without  finding 


h Marked  A in  tlie  Plan. 
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anything  below.  There  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that 
it  was  Byzantine.  The  inscribed  stone  was  evidently 
taken  from  some  earlier  structure,  the  face  of  the 
inscription  having  been  bedded  in  the  concrete. 

Immediately  to  the  north-west  of  this  basement 
was  a square  foundation,  7'  5"  each  way,  built  of 
marble  blocks,  evidently  taken  from  some  earlier 
Greek  edifice.  The  masonry  of  this  basement 
seemed  also  to  be  Byzantine.  Its  position  is 
marked  B in  the  Plan. 

Continuing  to  advance  from  the  foundations, 
A B,  to  the  north-west,  I left  a sqiace  of  53'  of 
ridge  unexplored.  Thence  the  excavations  were 
resumed,  and  the  wall  was  exposed  for  a length 
of  85',  at  which  distance  occurred  a break  of  5' 
tor  the  insertion  of  one  of  the  seated  figures. 
After  this  interruption  the  wall  continued  for  3 4s 
to  the  north-west,  where  another  gap  of  5'  occurred, 
lor  the  insertion  of  a statue.  Beyond  this,  to  the 
north-west,  another  line  of  wail  took  the  place  of 
the  previous  one  for  a length  of  16'.  The  masonry 
ol  this  was  very  massive,  and  appeared  to  be 
Hellenic.  It  may  have  been  the  side  of  a very 
large  basement.  One  stone  in  this  wall  was  11'  9" 
long,  3 wide,  and  1'  thick  ; another  was  10'  long, 
2'  8"  wide,  and  11J"  thick. 

After  this,  the  old  wall  ran  on  for  13'  further  to 
the  north-west.  In  this  part  it  was  2'  9"  thick,  and 
1'  8"  high.  Beyond  this  point,  distant  about  300' 
from  the  place  where  we  commenced  on  the  south- 
east, I met  with  no  further  trace  of  the  wall. 

Seventy-four  feet  to  the  south-west  of  basements 
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A,  B,  and  a little  to  the  south  of  the  line  of 
wall,  was  an  oblong  base,  C,  which  appeared  to  be 
Hellenic.  It  was  composed  externally  of  four  slabs, 
fitted  together  like  a box;  the  interior  was  filled 
up  with  solid  masonry.  The  slabs  forming  the 
sides  were  housed  into  the  end  slabs. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  this  basement,  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  were  7'  li"  by  4'  1"  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  The  thickness  of  the 
slabs  was  1'  3".  They  stood  on  a moulded  plinth, 
raised  by  three  steps  above  the  foundation  course. 
(See  the  Profile  of  Basement  C,  Plate  LXXVI.) 
The  entire  height  of  the  base,  inclusive  of  the 
steps,  was  6'.  The  faces  of  the  slabs  externally 
were  well  chiselled,  except  at  the  hack  which  was 
left  rough.  Two  small  fragments  of  a small  draped 
figure  in  terra-cotta  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art  were  found  at  the  side  of  this  tomb. 

While  tracing  the  line  of  wall  along  this  ridge, 
I explored  the  ground  immediately  to  the  north- 
east of  it,  which,  as  I have  previously  stated,  is  on 
a lower  level  than  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
wall.  At  the  distance  of  S8'  to  the  north-west  of 
basements  A,  B,  and  14'  to  the  north-west  of  base- 
ment C,  we  found  the  southern  kerbstones  of 
the  Way  still  in  position.  They  consisted  of  a 
single  course  of  rough  blocks  well  jointed  together, 
with  headers  at  intervals. 

These  blocks  were  large.  One  of  them  measured 
4'  4 ",  by  14"  width,  by  1'  thickness.  They  were 
laid  on  the  native  rock.  A depth  of  3'  6"  of  earth 
had  accumulated  over  them. 
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We  traced  this  line  of  kerbstones  for  133'  to  the 
north-west.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity,  the 
interval  between  the  kerb  and  the  wall  was  3'  4" ; 
from  this  point  onwards  the  distance  of  the  kerb 
diminished  to  1'  1"  inch.  The  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  kerbstones  was  dug  in  many  places  with 
a view  of  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  roadway. 
No  other  part,  however,  of  the  original  pavement 
remained  in  position.  It  was  probably  composed 
oi  polygonal  blocks,  adjusted  to  one  another  with 
nicety,  as  in  the  masonry  called  Cyclopean. 

At  Tusculum,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  may  be  seen  good  examples  of 
such  polygonal  pavement.  The  native  rock  over 
which  the  Sacred  Way  is  laid  lias  been  levelled  to 
form  its  bed. 

Erom  the  point  where  our  excavation  of  the 
wall  terminates,  the  ridge  continued  to  run  on  to 
the  north-west.  Thirty-three  yards  beyond  this 
point  we  laid  bare  a basement,  D.  This  was  placed 
north-west  and  south-east.  Its  dimensions  were 
as  follows : Exterior  length  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  11' 10";  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
11'.  Interior  dimensions,  south-east  to  north-west, 
7 6 ; south-west  to  north-east,  6'  2".  Within  this 
inclosure  were  found  two  skulls,  and  bones  of  the 
arm  and  leg.  In  the  centre  was  an  obloim  slab, 
pierced  with  a round  hole,  and  laid  on  the  earth. 
(See  the  Plan,  Plate  LNXYI.) 

This  basement,  in  form  and  dimensions,  and  in  the 
moulding  with  which  it  was  ornamented,  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  at  the  side  of  the  figure  of  Chares. 
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From  this  point  onwards  to  the  north-west  the 
line  of  the  Way  could  he  traced  by  the  seated 
figures  placed  at  intervals,  and  by  two  plain  sori. 
Beyond  the  furthest  of  the  seated  figures,  the  Way 
is  marked  by  a depression  in  a natural  ridge. 

This  hollow  appears  to  be  the  result  of  artificial 
cutting.  The  north-east  side  of  the  roadway  is 
bounded  by  a raised  causeway,  composed  of  a single 
course  of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  6"  thick,  and 
with  an  average  width  of  3'  9".  These  slabs  are 
laid  flush  with  the  present  surface  of  the  field. 

The  causeway  continues  along  the  side  ot  the 
roadway  for  about  70' ; the  interval  between  the 
causeway  and  the  row  of  figures  opposite  to  it,  is 
about  25'.  The  two  figures  (Nos.  9 and  10  of  the 
Plan)  were  found  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
south-western  margin  of  the  Way,  and  a little  to 
the  north-west  of  the  causeway.  The  general 
width  of  the  roadway  was,  therefore,  probably 
about  20',  and  the  statues  probably  formed  an 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  Temple. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  cutting  through  the 
ridge,  the  soil  deepens  over  the  native  rock. 
Though  the  road  itself  does  not  appear  as  a distinct 
feature  in  the  ground,  its  onward  course  may  be 
traced  by  large  foundations  at  intervals. 

At  the  distance  of  140  yards  from  basement  31 
was  a fragment  of  wall  E,  the  stones  of  which  were 
squared  and  dressed,  but  the  masonry  was  irregular, 
and  did  not  appear  Hellenic. 

The  direction  of  this  wall  was  nearly  south  and 
north.  Its  length  was  6'.  It  was  composed  of  two 
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courses,  each  1'  2"  high.  These  courses  rested  on 
a foundation  of  concrete.  At  the  distance  of  10' 
to  the  south-east  of  this  was  a fragment  of  base- 
ment of  Hellenic  masonry,  F,  which  measured 
24'  in  length,  by  a width  of  IT  6".  The  largest 
stone  in  position  in  this  basement  was  4'  long,  4'  6" 
wide,  and  9"  thick. 

Adjoining  this,  on  the  south-east,  were  the 
remains  of  a stone  soros,  very  much  broken, 
measuring  in  length  8'  9",  in  width  4'.  The  lid 
was  lying  close  to  it,  presenting  the  usual  trian- 
gular  section.  Its  length  was  9'  6",  its  width  4', 
its  thickness  1'  5".  In  a line  with  this  lid,  T 10" 
to  the  east  of  it,  was  a foundation  running  to 
the  south-east,  with  a return  at  right  angles  to 
the  south-west.  The  length  of  this  wall  was  4 ' 3", 
its  thickness  1'  1",  its  width  2'. 

Twenty-two  feet  to  the  north-west  of  the  wall,  E, 
was  the  spot  where  the  lion  and  sphinx  were 
found.  It  is  probable  that  the  Way  passed  im- 
mediately over  this  spot,  and  to  the  north  of 
basements  E,  E,  making  a slight  bend  here  to 
the  south.  Pursuing  its  traces  westward,  at  about 
80  yards  onwards  I found  the  line  of  the  Way 
marked  by  a large  oblong  basement,  G.  (See  the 
Plan  of  this,  Plate  EXXYI.)  Its  height  is  2'  6". 
It  is  built  of  massive  blocks,  one  of  the  largest  of 
which  measures  10'  by  3'  2",  by  18"  thickness. 

All  round  the  basement  are  two  courses,  in- 
cluding the  foundation  course,  which  is  laid  on 
earth  and  small  stones.  On  the  south  side  a third 
course  still  remains  in  position.  The  stones  of 
this  upper  course  are  2'  3"  thick. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  basement  are  19  3 by 
14'  9".  Beyond  this  area  the  foundation  course 
extends  so  as  to  form  an  external  margin  about  2 
wide  on  every  side,  except  the  south,  where  it  has 
been  displaced. 

The  width  of  the  courses  was  3'  4".  They  in- 
closed an  oblong  area  without  pavement.  In  the 
centre  of  this  area  was  a slab,  4'  3"  by  3'  5",  by  8' 
thickness,  placed  on  the  earth  on  a level  only  a few 
inches  lower  than  that  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosure, 
and  set  in  a direction  parallel  with  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  stone  was  a circular  hole,  14 
in  diameter.  A similar  stone  was  found  in  the 
centre  of  basement  I ),  as  I have  already  described. 

The  masonry  in  this  basement  is  not  good,  but 
from  the  great  size  of  the  blocks  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  are  ancient.  Perhaps  they  originally 
belonged  to  some  early  tomb,  and  have  been  re- 
constructed after  being  thrown  down.  On  the 
second  course  is  a moulding,  of  which  a section  is 
given  Plate  LXXVI.,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 

o 

have  been  finished.  Within  the  enclosure  the 
ground  was  dug  to  a depth  of  2'  below  the  founda- 
tions, but  no  remains  were  found.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  basement,  at  the  distance  of  6',  was  a 
line  of  rough  pavement  which  may  be  the  edge 
of  the  Way,  but  the  stones  were  not  massive  or 
well  set,  as  in  the  line  of  kerb  to  the  south-east 
previously  described. 

Basement  G was  the  furthest  point  to  the 
north-west  to  which  our  excavations  were  con- 
tinued. Within  a few  yards  to  the  north-west 
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of  G was  another  smaller  basement,  which  we  did 
not  explore.  At  the  distance  of  about  100  yards 
to  the  north-west  the  stratum  of  rock  under  the 
soil  terminates  abruptly,  forming  a step  or  brow, 
through  which  the  Way  appears  as  a cutting  shown 
in  Gell’s  map.  Below  this  crest  to  the  north-west 
the  ground  slopes  for  some  distance.  After  passing 
through  the  cutting,  some  plain  sori,  of  the  Eoman 
period,  and  several  basements  similar  in  plan  to 
G,  mark  the  south-western  side  of  the  Way  for  a 
short  distance. 

Beyond  these  tombs  to  the  north-west  no  trace 
of  the  Way  appears  in  Gell’s  map,  nor  could  I 
discover  any,  after  repeated  examination  of  the 
ground.  I see,  however,  no  reason  for  doubtiug 
that  it  was  continued  to  the  small  harbour  which 
was,  probably,  the  Portus  Panormus,  by  which 
name  it  is  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  account  that  our 
excavations  were  restricted  to  tracing  the  line  of 
the  Way  itself,  and  to  the  exploring  of  some  of  the 
foundations  which  bounded  it  on  the  south-west. 

I have  already  stated  that  on  this  side  the 
ground  in  the  part  of  the  Way  nearest  the  Temple 
appears  like  a platform  or  terrace. 

The  surface  of  this  level  is  hard  and  compact,  as 
if  there  were  foundations  underneath,  and  it  is 
probable  that  further  excavation  in  this  direction 
would  disclose  other  basements,  placed,  like  the 
Hellenic  foundation,  C,  at  a little  distance  from  the 
margin  of  the  Way.  Had  time  permitted,  I should 
have  made  several  sections  through  this  platform. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Way,  that  is,  to  the 
north-east  of  it,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
remains,  nor  did  any  ridge  or  other  feature  in  the 
ground  mark  the  margin  of  the  road,  except  in 
that  portion  of  it  hounded  by  the  causeway  already 
mentioned. 

In  Gell’s  map,  however,  several  statues  are 
marked  in  position  on  this  side,  and  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  two  (Nos.  9 and  10  of  the  Plan) 
were  discovered  here  by  me,  lying  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
a complete  excavation  of  the  ground  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Way  would  disclose  more  remains. 

A few  Greek  and  Roman  copper  coins,  and  lamps 
of  the  Roman  period,  were  discovered  in  the  course 
of  these  excavations ; hut  no  small  antiquities  of 
any  interest,  except  the  two  fragments  of  a terra- 
cotta figure  already  described,  and  a small  intaglio 
impressed  on  glass,  representing  a figure  on  horse- 
back. This  design  much  resembled  the  well-known 
type  of  the  silver  coins  of  Tarentum.  The  horse 
appeared  to  he  modelled  in  the  same  school  of 
art. 

Glass  intaglios  of  this  kind,  generally  called 
Pastes,  have  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Italy ; but  I have  never  before  met  with  one  in 
the  Levant. 

After  this  partial  excavation  of  the  Sacred  Way, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  season,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
return  to  Cnidus.  I could  have  wished  to  have 
explored  more  completely  this  interesting  locality, 
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where  other  archaic  statues  and  inscriptions  would 
probably  be  found  intermixed  with  Byzantine 
foundations,  if  the  whole  site  were  dug-  over. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  be  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  some  future  archaeological  expedition. 
In  the  course  of  my  stay  at  Geronta,  I obtained 
several  interesting  inscriptions  of  a later  period, 
one  of  which  (Plate  XCV.  No.  60)  makes  mention 
of  an  ivory  door  of  great  value,  brought  from 
Alexandria  to  Brancliidse  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
the  Eighth.  These  inscriptions  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Appendix. 

It  remains  that  I should  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  probable  date  of  the  statues  which  I found  on 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  on  their  character  as  works 
of  art. 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  these  sculptures,  we 
may  begin  by  assuming  that  they  are  certainly 
not  more  recent  than  the  close  of  the  Persian  war. 
This  is  to  be  inferred  from  all  that  we  know  in 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
by  the  Persians.  This  sacrilege  is  attributed  by 
Herodotus*  to  Darius  Hystaspes;  Strabo,  on  the 
other  hand,5  states  that  Xerxes  burnt  and  plun- 
dered the  Temple,  and  that  he  transported  to 
Susiana  the  Sacred  Gens  which  formed  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Temple,  and  which  claimed  descent 
from  Branchus.  According  to  Pausanias,1  Xerxes 
also  transported  to  Ecbatana  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo  by  Ivanaclios,  which  was  long 


vi.  19. 


i xiii.  p.  634. 


k viii.  46,  2 ; compare  i.  16,  3. 
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subsequently  restored  to  Branchidae  by  Seleucus 
N icator. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  those  of  Strabo,  and  we 
must.,  therefore,  either  prefer  the  testimony  of  the 
earlier  historian,  inasmuch  as  he  speaks  of  an 
event  which  occurred  within  the  memory  of  his 
own  generation,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  place,  or  we  must  suppose  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Darius  was  only 
partial,  and  that  the  dedication  of  the  work  of 
Kanachos  took  place  in  the  interval  between  this 
first  desecration  and  the  final  plunder  and  burning 
of  the  Temple,  which  Strabo  attributes  to  Xerxes.1 

In  either  case  it  seems  historically  certain  that 
both  the  statue  of  the  god  and  the  Sacerdotal  Gens 
were  transported  to  Susiana  before  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war. 

We  can  hardly,  therefore,  suppose  that,  after 
the  oracular  shrine  had  been  thus  dismantled  and 
deserted  by  its  ministers,  new  statues  would  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  god  until  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  ; but  this  did  not  take  place  till  more 
than  a century  later. 

Prom  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  which  I 
discovered  on  the  Sacred  Way  (see  Plate  XCV II. 
Nos.  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  72),  it  may  he  inferred  that 
the  date  of  the  statues  found  with  them  ranges 

1 See,  on  this  question,  Brunn,  Geschichte  d.  Griech.  Kuenstler, 
i.  p.  76,  who  thinks  that  the  work  of  Kanachos  was  dedicated  in 
the  interval  between  the  burning  of  the  temple  by  Darius  and  its 
plundering  by  Xerxes. 
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from  B.C.  580  to  B.C.  520,  as  I liope  to  show  more 
fully  in  the  Appendix. 

The  peculiar  style  of  the  sculptures  them- 
selves confirms  this  date.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that,  both  in  their  arrangement  as  an  avenue  and 
in  their  general  proportions,  these  statues  have  a 
very  Egyptian  character.”'  This  resemblance  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  great  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  but 
also  in  the  modelling  of  the  limbs,  in  which 
the  forms  of  the  bones  and  muscles  are  indicated 
with  far  greater  refinement  and  judgment  than  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  the  case  ; the  main  points  of 
the  anatomy  being  indicated,  however  slightly, 
without  that  accumulation  and  exaggeration  of 
details  so  general  in  Assyrian  and  early  Greek  art.” 

This  subdued  treatment  of  the  anatomy  contri- 
butes to  the  general  breadth  and  repose  for  which 
these  figures  are  so  remarkable,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  they  were  executed  by  artists  who  had 
studied  in  Egypt.0 

There  is  nothing  a priori  improbable  in  such  a 

m See  the  notice  of  these  figures  by  Ross,  already  referred  to, 
ante,  p.  528,  who  remarks  that  they  cannot  be  of  a later  period  than 
Olymp.  80,  and  that  their  date  is  probably  about  Olymp.  70,  or 
about  B.C.  500. 

n There  are,  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
two  small  statues,  Nos.  35  and  461,  of  which  No.  35  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Birch  to  be  of  the  fourth  dynasty'.  On  comparing  these  with 
the  Branch  id  ae  statues,  a marked  similarity  of  style  may  be  traced, 
not  merely  in  the  position  of  the  hands,  but  also  in  the  attempt 
made  by  the  sculptor  to  indicate  in  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  the 
action  required  to  place  the  hand  in  such  a position. 

0 Prom  the  extreme  flatness  of  treatment  in  the  drapery  there 
can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  all  these  statues  were  coloured. 
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supposition.  "We  know  that  a direct  connection 
between  Ionia  and  Egypt  had  been  established  in 
the  reign  of  Psammeticlius  I.,  who  maintained  a 
large  force  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries.1* 

The  importance  of  the  trade  between  Egypt  and 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  Hellenic  factory  at 
Naukratis,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis:'1  the  costly 
dedications  made  to  Hellenic  deities  by  Neco  at 
Brancbidse,  and  by  Amasis  at  Hindus/  are  further 
evidence  of  the  friendly  relations  which  those 
monarchs  maintained  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 

The  influence  of  Egyptian  art,  which  is  so  mani- 
fest in  the  Branchidte  statues,  is  still  more  clearly 
demonstrated  through  the  discoveries  recently  made 
by  Messrs.  Salzmann  and  Eiliotti,  at  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  where,  in  several  instances,  the  same  tomb 
contained  works  of  unquestionable  Egyptian  fabric 
and  objects  imitated  from  Egyptian  prototypes  by 
early  Greek  artists.3 

The  evidence  of  these  extant  monuments  is  an 


P See  ante,  p.  lo.  1 See  ante,  p.  13.  r Herod,  ii.  159,  183. 
s Compare  the  objects  found  in  the  grotto  of  Polledrara  near 
Vulci,  engraved  in  Micali,  Monnm.  Ined.  Firenze,  1844.  Taw. 
iv. — viii.  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  small  bronze 
figure,  now  in  the  Pourtales  collection  at  Paris,  and  formerly 
in  the  Museum  Nanianum  at  Venice,  engraved,  Mueller,  Denk- 
maeler  d.  a.  K unst,  1.  Taf.  ix.  fig.  32,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion n oXvKparrie  aviOr/ne,  may  also  be  considered  as  somewhat 
Egyptian  in  character,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  Diodorus,  i. 
98, — ro/r  A iyv—Troi£.  The  genuineness  of  this  work 
has  been  doubted  by  Clarac,  but  admitted  by  Panofka  and 
others.  There  is  a curious  description  in  Cedrenus  (Histor.  Comp. 
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interesting  corroboration  of  the  well-known  story 
told  by  Diodorus,*  that  the  Samian  artist  Tlieodoros 
made  one  half  of  a statue  in  his  workshop  at  Samos, 
while  his  brother,  Telekles,  made  the  other  half  at 
Ephesus  ; and  that  the  same  canon  of  proportions 
was  observed  so  exactly  by  the  two  brothers  work- 
ing independently,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  statue 
were  subsequently  found  to  tally  exactly. 

This  canon,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  obtained 
from  Egypt.  Though  it  has  been  somewhat  the 
fashion  among  recent  writers  on  Greek  art  to  re- 
gard this  statement  as  mere  legend,  I see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  it  embodies  the  general  fact 
that  certain  Greek  sculptors  of  Asia  Minor  studied 
the  principles  of  their  art  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  perhaps,  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

In  asserting  that  the  Branchidse  statues  were 
executed  more  or  less  under  Egyptian  influence, 
I would  note  at  the  same  time  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  costume  and  treatment  which  show  that 
these  sculptures  were  the  work  of  Hellenic  artists. 

p.  323,  B),  of  a statue  of  Athene  made  of  emerald,  four  cubits  high, 
the  work  of  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis,  which  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
gave  to  Kleobulus,  tyrant  of  Lindus.  (See  Brunn,  Geschichte  d.  Gr. 
Ivurist,  1 P*  who  thinks  that  this  story  may  refer  to  some  real 
work  by  these  artists.)  We  know  from  Herodotus  that  Amasis 
dedicated  two  statues  at  Lindus,  and  M.  Salzmanu  has  recently 
found  in  tombs  near  that  place  a statuette  representing  an 
Egyptian  deity,  and  other  objects  similar  to  those  discovered  at 
Ca mirus  ; the  tradition  preserved  by  Cedrenus  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  early 
Greek  artists  with  Egypt. 

1 Diodor.  i.  08;  cf.  Athenagoras,  Leg.  pro  Christ,  p.  61.  See 
Brunn,  Geschichte  d.  Griech.  Kuenstler,  i.  p.  36. 
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Sucli  are  the  Mseander,  lotos,  and  other  orna- 
ments on  the  chairs  and  the  borders  of  the  gar- 
ments, the  patterns  of  which  may  he  at  once 
identified  as  those  which  constantly  occur  on  vases 
and  other  examples  of  archaic  Greek  art,  and  which 
doubtless  were  originally  derived  from  Assyria. 

Again,  in  the  varied  compositions  of  the  dra- 
peries, and  in  the  mode  of  representing  hair,  we 
recognize  peculiarities  of  treatment  characteristic 
generally  of  early  Greek  sculpture  ;u  but  these  pecu- 
liarities are  subordinate  to  the  main  elleet.  The 
predominant  impression  which  these  figures  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  at  the  first  sight,  is  their 
resemblance  to  Egyptian  sculptures ; and  it  is 
not  till  after  contemplating  them  for  some  time, 
that  this  first  impression  loses  its  force,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  detect  certain  essential  qua- 
lities, which  prove  them  to  be  the  work  of  Hellenic 
artists. 

These  remarks  may  be  best  understood  by  com- 
paring the  Branch  idee  statues  with  a seated  figure 
of  Athene  in  white  marble,  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens/  This  latter  is  strikingly 
archaic,  hut  not  at  all  Egyptian  in  character,  and 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a school  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  sculptures  at  Branchidae. 

With  regard  to  the  question  to  what  school 

“ The  female  figure  described  ante,  p.  535,  as  No.  9,  perhaps  pre- 
sents more  of  the  characteristics  of  early  Greek  and  less  of  Egyp- 
tian art  than  the  rest,  and  may  therefore  he  a later  woik. 

v See  the  engraving  and  description  of  this  statue  by  Mr.  G. 
Scharf,  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  i.  pp.  190-2. 
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Terpsikles  and  the  other  sculptors  of  the  Branch  idte 
figures  belonged,  it  would  not,  I think,  he  safe  to 
assert  anything  positive.  The  proximity  of  Samos 
to  the  Sacred  Way,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
story  in  Diodorus  already  referred  to,  at  first  in- 
clined me  to  believe  that  these  sculptures  were  the 
product  of  the  school  of  Theodoras  and  Telekles. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a curious  coincidence 
that  the  earliest  period  to  which  these  figures  can  he 
assigned  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions, — namely, 
about  B.C.  580,  coincides  with  the  received  date  of 
Dipcenos  and  Scyllis,  Cretan  sculptors,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  the  first  artists  of  note  who 
worked  in  marble." 

w Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TEMPLE  OP  MEKATE  AT  LAGINA. 

Route  from  Eski  Hissar  to  Lagina ; site  of  temple  of  Hekate  ; 
architectural  remains ; sculptures  of  frieze  j Periholus  / inscrip- 
tions j various  ministers  of  the  temple  mentioned  in  them  ; 
Procession  of  the  Key ; Hekate  Trivia ; the  priests  ; their 
term  of  office  ; their  largesses  to  the  people ; festivals  ; district 
round  the  temple  ; civil  magistrates  and  names  of  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions. 

During  a tour  in  Caria  made  in  the  spring  oi 
the  year  1856,  I visited  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Hekate  at  Lagina. 

This  place  is  situated  about  two  hours  north 
hy  west  from  Eski  Hissar3  (Stratonicsea).  It  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  which  is  pronounced 
Laina. 

a la  Kiepert’s  Map,  and  that  of  Lebas,  Lagina  is  placed  to  the 
north-east  of  Stratonicsea  ; and  in  the  Map  prefixed  to  this  volume 
I have  followed  their  authority.  But  the  real  position  of  Lagina 
is  to  the  north-west  of  Stratonicsea,  as  has  been  noted  by  three 
travellers,  Pococke,  Ross,  and  Lieutenant  Smith,  all  of  whom  made 
the  journey  from  Eski  Hissar  to  Lagina  \ and  in  his  Memoir  ueber 
die  Construction  der  Karte  von  Kleinasien,  Berlin,  18-54,  p.  77, 
Kiepert  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  misled  by  Arrowsmith  s 
map.  He  remarks  that  the  position  neither  of  Stratonicsea  nor  of 
Mughla  can  be  considered  as  fixed. 
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The  site  of  Lagina  is  on  elevated  ground,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  to  the  north  and 
south. 

The  temple  of  Ilekate  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
being  a most  celebrated  one  (IxK^arsVraroi/)  in  his 
time ; and  he  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Stratonicsea.'1 

I had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  ruins, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  (Plate  LXXVIL), 
lie  on  the  surface  of  its  temenos,  round  which  the 
ancient  peribolus  may  be  still  traced.0 

On  examining  the  ruins  I found  the  remains  of 
a temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a frieze  in 
high  relief,  several  slabs  of  which  wore  lying 
among  the  ruins  in  good  preservation.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  remains  were  a number  of 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  worship  of  Ilekate, 
which  I spent  several  days  in  copying. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1857,  Lieutenant  Smith 
proceeded  to  Lagina,  accompanied  by  Corporal 
Spackman,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  photographs  of  nearly  all  the 
slabs  of  frieze  lying  on  the  surface;  he  also  made 
a plan  of  the  site,  and  measurements  of  the  archi- 
tectural remains. 

!)  xiv.  p.  660.  tfjTL  S’  kv  rij  T^v  Srparovikeivy  duo  tepa,  ir 

ft£>'  AayLVOLQ  tv  rijc  Kkvrijc  k~LO(l I'kora rnv,  irarr)yvpeiQ  p fy /( \<<i: 
avvayov  k(tr  kuiavror.  Cf.  Tacitus,  Anna!  iii.  62. 

c These  ruins  were  visited  by  L.  Ross  in  1844.  See  his 
lvleinasien  und  Deutschland,  Halle,  1850,  pp.  90- 9 1,  103-104. 
It  is  singular  that,  though  Pococke  visited  Lagina,  and  noticed 
a castle  on  a hill  about  a mile  from  the  village,  he  did  not  discover 
the  temple  of  Ilekate.  See  his  “ Travels,”  ii.  Pt.  2,  p.  6.5. 
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The  following  description  of  the  site  and  ruins 
is  drawn  up  partly  from  his  description,  and  partly 
from  my  own  notes. 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Lagina  are  distant 
about  half  an  hour  from  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  on  lower  ground.  The  site  overlooks  a plain 
to  the  north-east,  and  commands  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  bounded  by  mountains.  In  the 
village  is  a mosque  almost  entirely  built  of  frag- 
ments of  white  marble,  among  which  I noticed  an 
Ionic  volute  and  other  architectural  fragments.  In 
the  road  descending  from  the  village  to  the 
temple  is  an  abundant  spring,  which  was  probably 
used  in  the  rites  of  Ilekate.  At  this  fountain  the 
■water  falls  into  an  oblong  marble  basin  which 
appears  ancient. 

Prom  an  examination  of  the  site  Lieut.  Smith 
ascertained  that  the  temple  has  been  peristyle 
and  octostyle  in  the  fronts ; its  direction,  as  w ill 
be  seen  by  the  Plan,  is  north-west  and  south-east. 
The  ground  being  much  encumbered  by  ruins,  the 
only  place  where  the  wall  of  the  cella  can  he  dis- 
tinctly traced  is  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 
temple.  Here  the  width  of  the  cella,  measured 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the  north-west  wall,  is 
26'  10".  The  side  walls  may  be  traced  for  about 
22'  on  the  south-west,  and  18'  5"  on  the  north- 
east. 

On  the  north-west  front  the  bases  ot  four 
columns  remain  in  their  original  positions.  These 
are  distant  from  the  wall  ot  the  cella  11  1 , mea- 
sured to  the  centre  of  the  columns. 
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The  intercolumniations,  measured  from  centre 
to  centre  of  each,  are  8'  OJ". 

On  the  north-east  side  the  base  of  a single 
column  still  remains  in  position  at  the  distance  of 
14  tlj  from  the  wall  of  the  cella,  an  interval 
rather  greater  than  that  between  the  cella  and  the 
peristyle  on  the  north-west  front. 

The  line  of  the  temple  from  these  bases  towards 
the  south-east  may  be  traced  by  a mass  of  ruins 
composed  of  drums  of  columns,  pieces  of  frieze 
and  architrave,  and  other  marbles,  forming  an 
irregular  mound  extending  for  about  73  paces 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  This 
mound  presents  to  the  eye  two  principal  heaps, 
which  occupy,  respectively,  its  north-west  and 
south-east  extremities,  and  are  connected  by  an 
intermediate  lower  ridge,  where  the  mass  of  ruins  is 
very  much  less.  See  the  Plan  and  the  View  of  the 
ruins  taken  from  a point  near  the  middle  of  the 
south-west  wall  of  this  peribolus  (Plate  LXXVIII.) 

On  the  south-eastern  heap  occur  shafts  from 
columns  on  a smaller  scale  than  those  already 
noticed  in  the  other  heap,  and,  apparently,  of  a 
different  Order.  These  smaller  columns  are  fluted 
only  in  the  upper  half  of  the  shaft.  The  diameter 
of  the  un  fluted  part  is  2'  1".  Lieutenant  Smith 
also  noticed  here  the  following  architectural 
marbles. 

(1)  Two  pieces  of  a cornice  1'  3"  in  depth.  This  is 
composed  of  a cymatium,  enriched  with  honeysuckle 
pattern,  above  which  are  two  fascias  separated  by 
a bead,  enriched  with  the  bead-and-reel  moulding1 
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These  fascias  have  not  the  usual  projection  of  a 
corona,  hut  are  on  a level  with,  the  upper  pro- 
jection of  the  cymatium  beneath ; they  are  sur- 
mounted by  an  egg-and-tongue  moulding  and 
enriched  bead. 

(2)  An  entablature  V 10|"  deep,  on  which  are 
sculptured,  all  in  one  block,  a cornice,  frieze,  and 
architrave.  The  frieze  is  greatly  compressed  and 
the  corona  has  a very  slight  projection.  From  the 
smallness  of  the  scale  this  probably  formed  part 
of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  temple. 

(3)  A piece  of  Doric  architrave,  with  guttce , 
1'  2"  deep. 

(4)  A piece  of  cornice  2'  1"  deep,  of  rather  a 
heavy  proportion. 

No  portions  of  the  larger  columns,  the  frieze,  or 
other  members  of  the  Corinthian  order,  such  as 
form  the  bulk  of  the  north-west  heap,  were 
observed  by  Lieutenant  Smith  among  the  ruins 
in  the  south-east  heap  ; and  this  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  architectural  remains  led  him  to 
suppose  that  the  ruins  which  form  this  part  of  the 
mound  belong  to  an  edifice  originally  distinct  from 
the  Corinthian  temple,  and  that  the  two  heaps 
represent  two  separate  buildings. 

In  reference  to  this  question  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  as  shown  by  the 
wall  of  the  cella  and  columns  in  situ  at  the  north- 
west end,  is  59'  5".  On  the  other  hand,  the  length 
of  the  entire  mound,  from  the  bases  of  columns 
at  the  north  end  to  its  south-east  extremity,  is 
about  72  yards. 
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If  we  suppose  the  temple  to  have  occupied  this 
mouud,  its  length  would  be  unusually  great  in 
proportion  to  its  width. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  following  the  usual  pro- 
portions of  Greek  temples,  we  suppose  its  length 
to  have  been  about  double  its  breadth,  or  118',  such 
a building  would  occupy  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  mound,  and  would  he 
altogether  contained  in  the  north-west  heap. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mound  I noticed  a 
partition-wall  of  travertine,  with  a doorway  in  the 
centre,  the  jambs  of  which  were  still  standing. 

This  part  of  the  mound  was  so  encumbered  by 
ruins  and  brushwood  that  Lieutenant  Smith  was 
altogether  unable  to  trace  the  lines  of  any  building 
here.  The  angular  portion  of  wall  marked  in  the 
Plan  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  ruins, 
appears  to  be  Byzantine,  being  built  of  rubble, 
cemented  with  mortar. 

In  reference  to  the  temple  of  which  the  ruins 
compose  the  north-west  heap,  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  noted.  The  Order  is  Corinthian. 

The  following  measurements  were  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Smith  : — 

Columns. — The  base  was  very  similar  to  one 
from  Cnidus,  engraved  in  the  “ Ionian  Anti- 
quities,” iii.,  Plate  24.  The  plinth  was  3'  9§" 
square.  The  upper  torus  of  the  base  formed  part 
of  the  shaft.  The  full  diameter  of  this  torus  was 
3'  4",  and  of  the  fillet  above  it  3'  0-/’,/'.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft,  taken  at  the  distance  of  6'  2-}" 
from  the  base,  was  2'  IQi".  The  diameter  of  a 
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drum  4'  long  was  at  one  end  2'  9 ^-",  at  the  other 
end  2'  9^".  The  diameter  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
column,  so  far  as  could  he  inferred  from  the  broken 
base  of  a capital,  was  2'  2".  The  depth  of  the 
fluting  was  lyl",  and  the  breadth  of  the  face  of 
the  fluting,  on  an  average  . The  height  of 
the  capital  was  3'  2". 

The  architrave  was  iu  height  2'  3]-".  It  consisted 
of  two  fascias,  surmounted  by  an  egg-and-tongue 
moulding.  The  height  of  the  frieze  was  3 . 

This  dimension  includes  an  enriched  ogee  mould- 
ing. The  slabs  were  generally  4'  in  length  by 
T 7-1"  thick.  The  proportions  of  the  cornice  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

The  details  of  the  architecture  were  somewhat 
coarsely  executed.  There  are  still  many  points  to 
be  examined  in  reference  to  the  Order,  which  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  a further  exploration  of  the 
site.  In  the  north-west  heap  are  some  fluted 
shafts,  of  which  the  diameter,  exclusive  of  fluting, 
is  T 101".  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  mound 
are  some  lacunaria,  principally  towards  the  south- 
eastern heap.  They  are  1'  square,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  bands  6"  broad.  Each  contains  some 
object  sculptured  in  relief,  such  as  a fruit,  a rosette, 
a pine-cone. 

The  frieze  is,  as  I have  stated,  in  high  relief. 

Nine  slabs  in  all  were  examined  by  Lieutenant 
Smith  and  myself,  photographs  of  six  of  which 
were  taken.  On  all  these  slabs  are  groups  ol 
standing  and  seated  male  and  female  figures.  The 
composition  and  general  type  of  these  figures  show 
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that  they  are  deities ; most  of  the  scenes  seem  to 
represent  assemblies  of  the  gods  in  Olympus. 

The  subjects  may  be  thus  described,  commencing 
with  those  of  which  photographs  have  been  taken. 

I.  Two  groups,  each  composed  of  one  seated 
and  two  standing  figures. 

On  the  left  is  a female  figure  seated  on  rocks, 
turned  to  the  right,  the  lower  half  of  the  body 
clothed. 

She  looks  up  towards  a female  figure  standing  on 
the  right,  who  turns  to  the  right,  and  holds  some- 
thing, perhaps  a cornucopia,  in  her  left  arm.  On 
the  extreme  left,  behind  the  seated  figure,  are  two 
female  figures  standing. 

These  three  last  figures  wear  talaric  chitons  and 
pepli. 

On  the  right  is  a female  figure  turned  to  the 
right,  looking  towards  a seated  male  figure  on 
the  extreme  right,  who  is  turned  towards  her.  ITis 
left  hand  is  placed  on  some  object  which  appears 
like  a rock  with  drapery  thrown  over  it.  His  right 
foot  rests  on  a footstool,  or  a small  rock;  a veil 
hangs  from  his  head.  A peplos  is  thrown  over  his 
lower  limbs.  The  female  figure  in  front  of  him 
wears  a talaric  chiton  and  peplos  ; in  her  left  hand 
she  holds  some  object.  This  slab  belongs  to  an 
angle,  the  return  being  on  the  left. 

On  this  face  is  a group  of  two  female  figures  : the 
one  on  the  left  is  seated  ; the  other  stands  on  the 
right,  holding  her  right  hand  over  the  seated  figure. 
Both  these  figures  wear  the  talaric  chiton  and  peplos. 
I was  unable  to  examine  them  closely,  from  the 
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position  of  the  slab.  The  sculpture  on  this  slab 
was  much  decayed. 

II.  Group  of  one  seated  and  five  standing 
figures.  Plate  LXXX.  (subject  on  the  left). 

On  the  extreme  right  is  a male  figure,  Zeus  (?) 
seated  on  a throne  ; a peplos  is  thrown  over  his 
lower  limbs.  Ilis  right  hand,  which  holds  a phiale, 
is  advanced  towards  a female  figure  standing  in 
front  of  him.  She  wears  a peplos  and  talaric  chiton, 
and  with  her  left  hand  draws  a veil  over  her  cheek. 
In  the  background  is  a female  figure,  placing  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  veiled  figure.  This 
last  figure  has  her  hair  tied  behind,  near  the  head ; 
the  ends  of  the  tresses  hang  down  loose. 

On  the  left  of  this  group  are  two  male  figures 
looking1  on.  The  one  nearest  the  veiled  figure 
is  half-turned  to  the  left  with  the  head  looking 
to  the  right.  He  wears  a chiton  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knees  and  falling  in  a fold  over  his  girdle. 
In  his  left  hand  is  a club  or  perhaps  a thyrsus. 
His  companion,  Ares  (?)  wears  a helmet,  and  a 
chlctmys  or  chiton,  which  leaves  his  right  shoul- 
der and  side  naked  ; at  his  left  side  hangs  a sword 
suspended  by  a slioulder-helt ; in  his  left  hand  is 
a spear.  He  stands  in  an  easy  attitude,  his  right 
hand  placed  on  his  hip. 

Next  to  him  on  the  extreme  left  is  a female 
figure,  looking  out  of  the  composition  to  the  left. 
She  wears  a talaric  chiton  and  peplos ; her  hair 
hangs  down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  figure  already 
described.  The  anatomy  of  the  figure  of  Zeus  is 
good ; all  the  faces  of  these  figures  are  gone. 
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III.  Group  of  one  seated  and  four  standing 
figures.  Plate  LXXIX.  (lower  subject). — On  the 
left  is  a female  figure  seated  on  a throne ; before 
her  stands  a male  (?)  figure,  with  whom  she  appears 
to  be  conversing. 

The  standing  figure  holds  in  the  left  hand  a 
sceptre,  his  right  hand  is  extended  towards  the 
seated  figure.  On  the  right  of  this  pair  is  a group 
of  three  figures,  one  male  and  two  female.  The 
one  next  the  seated  female  figure  holds  in  her 
left  hand  what  appears  to  be  a small  figure,  appa- 
rently a new-born  female  child,  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling-clothes. Her  right  hand  is  raised  to  draw  a 
veil  forward  from  the  back  of  the  head.  Next  to 
her  on  the  right  is  a female  figure  leaning  on  her 
shoulder  in  an  affectionate  manner.  In  her  left 
hand  she  holds  a cornucopia.  On  the  extreme 
right  is  a youthful  male  figure,  nearly  naked;  a 
peplos  hangs  from  his  shoulder  behind.  All  the 
female  figures  in  this  scene  wear  the  peplos  and 
chiton.  This  slab,  having  been  lying  with  its  face 
buried  in  the  soil,  is  in  very  much  better  condi- 
tion than  the  rest.  I failed  to  discover  it  in  my 
visit,  but,  so  far  as  I can  judge  from  a photograph, 
the  sculpture  is  very  good. 

IV.  Group  of  one  seated  and  five  standing 
figures.  Plate  LXXX.  (subject  on  the  right). — 
In  the  centre  of  the  composition  is  a group 
of  three  figures,  of  which  the  centre  one  wears  a 
cuirass  and  chlamys,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
spear.  A female  figure,  naked  to  the  hips,  turns 
towards  him,  placing  her  right  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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This  pair  appears  like  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  On 
the  left  is  a male  figure,  who  holds  in  his  right 
hand  a spear ; a peplos  is  gathered  round  his  lower 
limbs.  He  looks  to  the  front ; the  central  figure 
turns  towards  him,  placing  his  right  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  On  the  extreme  left  is  a veiled  female 
figure,  seated,  looking  up  towards  the  central 
group  ; behind  her  is  a veiled  figure  standing,  hold- 
ing in  her  left  hand  some  object.  These  two  figures 
are  too  much  mutilated  to  be  clearly  made  out. 
On  the  extreme  right  is  a draped  female  figure, 
looking  away  from  the  central  group ; this  figure 
is  also  very  much  mutilated.  I did  not  see  this  slab. 

Y.  Three  standing  figures  and  a horse. — On 
the  extreme  right  a youthful  male  figure  standing 
by  a horse,  which  he  holds  by  the  bridle.  Be- 
fore him,  on  the  left,  stands  a female  figure,  too 
much  decayed  to  be  made  out,  behind  whom  is 
another  female  figure,  matronly  in  character.  She 
wears  a talaric  chiton  and  a peplos,  the  edge  of 
which  she  draws  forward  with  her  left  hand ; her 
head  is  veiled ; her  right  hand  rests  on  her  right 
hip.  Behind  her  is  a youthful  male  figure  wearing 
a chlamys,  much  broken.  This  composition  may 
represent  a farewell  scene,  in  which  a youthful 
warrior  is  taking  leave  of  his  family  ; a well-known 
subject  on  Greek  vases. 

YI.  Plate  LXXIX.  (Upper  Yiew).— In  the 
centre  is  a female  figure  reclining  on  a couch.  She 
wears  a chiton  and  peplos  : her  head  is  turned  to 
the  right ; her  right  hand  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch.  A male  figure,  clad  in  a chiton  reaching 
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to  the  knees,  stands  at  her  head;  he  leans 
hack,  and  appears  to  he  grouped  with  a figure 
ol  whom  the  right  side  and  shoulder  are  seen 
behind  the  reclining  figure,  the  right  arm  raised 
horizontally  as  if  in  action.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  a youthful  female  figure,  wearing  a cldton 
and  peplos,  and  moving  rapidly  away  towards  the 
right.  On  the  left  is  a female  figure  and  indica- 
tions of  another,  neither  of  which  can  he  clearly 
made  out.  This  slab  escaped  my  notice. 

VII.  Six  figures.— On  the  left  is  a female  figure 
reclining,  turned  to  the  right,  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  draped.  She  appears  to  be  resting  on 
a rock.  On  her  left  is  a female  figure  seated, 
her  feet  on  the  same  rock.  A peplos  is  thrown 
over  her  lower  limbs;  overher  head  is  an  arched 
veil.  On  the  right  is  a female  figure,  wearing 
a talaric  chiton  and  peplos.  Her  right  elbow 
rests  on  a tall  altar,  the  opposite  corner  of  which 
supports  the  left  elbow  of  the  figure  last  de- 
sribed.  Next  on  the  right  is  a female  figure, 
who  stands  with  her  right  foot  on  a rock,  her 
right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  figure  by  the 
altar;  she  wears  a talaric  chiton ; & peplos  hangs 
over  her  arm. 

On  the  extreme  right  are  the  remains  of  a 
female  figure  similarly  attired;  she  is  appa- 
rently moving  to  the  right,  her  head  looking  back 
to  the  left;  her  right  hand  is  extended  towards 
the  figure  last  described.  On  the  extreme  left 
are  remains  of  a sixth  figure  looking  round 
the  angle  to  the  left.  This  slab  belongs  to 
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an  angle  of  the  building.  On  the  return  is  a 
female  figure,  seated  on  the  body  of  a horse,  or 
some  animal. 

VIII.  On  the  left  is  a female  figure  reclining  on 
a couch  ; in  her  right  hand  is  a finale:  behind  her 
stands  a youthful  male  figure.  On  the  extreme 
left,  at  the  angle,  is  a female  figure  in  rapid  motion  : 
she  looks  back  at  the  seated  figure  as  she  moves. 
On  the  right  is  a male  figure,  standing  before  a 
female  figure. 

IX.  On  the  left  is  a female  figure  seated  on  a 
throne  ; in  her  right  hand  a sceptre  ; before  her,  on 
the  extreme  left,  is  a female  figure,  standing.  On 
the  right  are  two  female  figures  : one  holds  some 
uncertain  object,  perhaps  a cornucopia  ; the  other, 
a cornucopia ; beyond,  on  the  extreme  right,  is  a 
naked  youthful  male  figure,  Hermes.  The  female 
seated  figure  lias  long  hair  tied  behind  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  All  the  female  figures  have  talaric 
chitons  and  pepli.  No  photograph  was  taken  of  the 
three  slabs  last  described. 

I am  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the 
several  groups  which  occur  in  these  reliefs,  as  they 
do  not  at  present  form  a continuous  composition. 
As  Hekate  was  called  K ouporpofyog,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  take  young  children  under  her  especial 
protection,11  this  attribute  may  be  represented  in 
the  scene,  Slab  III.,  in  which  a female  figure 
holds  in  her  arms  what  appears  to  be  a new-born 
female  infant.  In  that  case  the  seated  figure 
would  probably  be  Hekate.  Or  again  this  scene 
11  See  Welcker,  Griechische  Goetterlelire,  i.  p.  oG7. 
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may  represent  the  birth  of  Hekate  herself,  whose 
parents,  according  to  one  tradition,  were  Zeus  and 
Here  ; or,  according  to  another,  Zeus  and  Demeter. 
The  seated  figure  might  then  represent  the  mother 
of  Hekate,  Demeter  or  Here ; the  figure  with  the 
cornucopia,  Tyclie ; the  male  figure,  Hermes  ; and 
the  figure  holding  the  child,  Eileithyia,  or  one  of 
the  nymphs  to  whom  Zeus  intrusted  Hekate  to  be 
brought  up  under  the  name  of  ’'Ayys^og.0 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  intermediate  slabs 
lie  buried  under  the  ruins,  and  that  they  are  in  a 
much  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  here 
described,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
suffered  much  from  the  weather.  The  style  of  the 
sculptures  is  bold  and  forcible,  though  rather  coarse 
and  conventional.  The  composition  of  the  drapery 
is  deficient  in  flow.  The  folds  are  rather  too  an- 
gular. This  style  of  drapery  is  characteristic  of  the 
Macedonian  period. 

In  the  south-east  heap  I found  a statue, lying  half- 
buried  in  the  ground.  It  is  engaged  at  the  back  in 
a pilaster,  and  was,  therefore,  probably  an  architec- 
tural statue.  It  represents  a female  figure,  draped 
to  the  feet,  rather  larger  than  life-size.  The  style 
is  somewhat  meagre. 

Peribolus  of  the  Temple.— The  temple,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  Plan,  is  surrounded  by  a peri- 
bolus of  an  oblong  form,  its  sides  being  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  temple.  On  the  south-west, 
the  wall  of  the  peribolus  may  be  very  distinctly 

e For  both  these  legends  relative  to  the  birth  of  Hekate,  see 
Schol.  ad  Theokr.  Idyll,  ii.  1.  12. 


traced.  It  commences  near  tlie  north-west  angle, 
and  runs  to  a gateway. 

This  gateway  is  formed  of  three  stones,  an  archi- 
trave and  two  jambs,  slightly  converging  towards 
each  other.  (See  Plate  LXXVIII.)  On  the  archi- 
trave is  an  inscription  in  several  lines,  of  which  I 
could  only  make  out  a few  letters,  on  account  of 
its  height  and  decayed  condition  : — The  words 
(Ka7<r)oip  SsoS  ulog  may  be  distinguished. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  peribolus,  but  more  to 
the  west,  were  steps  with  a projecting  cyrna,  like 
those  of  a theatre,  ranged  in  horizontal  rows  one 
above  another. 

The  north-west  boundary  of  the  peribolus  is 
marked  by  many  drums  of  columns  strewn  about. 
The  shafts  of  these  columns  were  fluted  for  half 
their  length.  The  diameter  of  the  fluted  part  of 
the  shaft  was  1'  9",  without  reckoning  the  flirtings, 
which  were  so  much  broken  away  that  their  depth 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  building  material 
employed  in  this  temple  is,  throughout,  a very 
coarse-grained  white  marble. 

Among  the  ruins  in  all  parts  of  the  site  are 
inscriptions,  chiefly  on  large  architectural  blocks 
of  marble.  Of  these  about  thirty  were  copied  by 
Lieutenant  Smith  and  myself,  a selection  from 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Appendix.  Some  of 
these  are  fragments,  but  the  greater  part  are  well 
preserved,  and  several  are  in  very  fine  condition. 

These  inscriptions  are,  so  far  as  I know,  unpub- 
lished/ They  contain,  for  the  most  part,  registers 

f I am  not  aware  that  any  inscriptions  from  Lagina  have  ever 
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of  the  names  of  priests  of  Ilekate,  and  of  benefac- 
tors to  the  temple.  The  following  particulars  may 
be  gathered  from  them  : — - 

The  Temple  of  Hekate  probably  had  a nume- 
rous sacerdotal  body  of  both  sexes,  and  mention 
occurs  of  tbe  high  priest,  ’ Aoyjsoeug ; the  priests, 
Isgsig,  with  whom  their  wives  were  associated  as 
priestesses;  tire  Tsgoxropfnjf  and  the  Tsjoxajp.Sjns; 
the  E7n[x^ovfMEVog  rtov  Muo"rv)s/«n/,and  the  KAsi ttoQoGog, 
or  K\ei^o(fiopod(ra.  The  office  of  this  last  priestess 
is  explained  by  the  expression  KAsiSof  TTnixirr]  and 
IvAriooc  ayroyrj,  the  Procession  of  the  Key,  which 
occur  in  several  inscriptions.  This  Key  was  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Hekate  Trivia,  the  goddess 
whose  statue  was  usually  placed  at  the  intersection 
of  til  ree  roads. 

Among  the  Roman  sculptures  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, may  be  seen  a statue  of  this  Hekate  Trivia, 
represented  with  three  bodies,  looking  in  different 
directions.  In  one  of  her  hands  she  holds  a key.B 

The  priesthoods  were  probably  limited  to  par- 
ticular families,  and  with  succession  in  rotation  ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  held  for  one  year.  In  one 
inscription  we  find  a person  with  a Roman  name 
mentioned  as  having  held  the  priesthood  five 
successive  times,  conjointly  with  his  wife  : their 
daughter  was  K^;ioo<pdpog. 

The  priests,  doubtless,  had  the  management  of 
the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  the  temple,  out  of 

been  published,  except  a few  fragments  given  in  Lebas,  Voyage 
Areheologique,  Nos.  537-547. 

® Museum  Marbles,  x.  Plate  41,  fig.  1,  pp.  100-5. 
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the  revenues  of  which  they  gave  largesses  and 
public  entertainments.  On  one  occasion,  certain 
priests  presented  to  each  citizen  two  denarii , about 
one  shilling  and  fourpence.  This  largess  was  given 
in  the  theatre,  the  citizens  being  called  over  by 
name  from  the  registers  (SeAroi)  of  their  deme,  or 
township. 

The  names  of  certain  other  priests  are  recorded, 
because  they  contributed  2,000  drachma;  (tatlier 
more  than  £66)  to  the  building  of  a public  bath. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  goddess  every  five  years, 
called  Pentaeteris.  The  Procession  of  the  Key 
appears  to  have  been  an  annual  festival  of  great 
importance,  on  which  occasion  gymnastic  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  the  priests. 

There  were  also  in  the  course  of  the  year  various 
other  festal  days  sacred  to  Ilekate. 

The  temple  had  a territory  {vepiroKiov)  which 

contained  villages.1' 

This  was  probably  part  of  the  neighbouring 
canton,  or  <r(xrri]y.a,  of  villages,  of  which  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  near  Stratonicsea,  was  the 
central  point.1  Lagina  is  described  by  Stephanus 
Byzantius  as  tto/j^viov  Kaotas.3 

In  most  cases,  after  the  name  of  the  individual, 

li  See  Boeckb,  C.  I.  No.  2,715,  1.  17  : — mraXiyur  in  rOr  h rw 

7r£f)t7ro\iw  Ti)e  deo v nai  rioy  ovvtyyvr,  c.  r.  X. 

i SeeBoeckh,  C.  I.  Nos.  2,693  and  2,715. 

j (S'.  V.  Adyica"  see  ibid.  s.  v.  'Enuri/ma,  where  lie  states  that 
the  city  Idrias  was  called  Hekatesia,  because  a temple  of  Hekate 
Laginitis  was  built  there. 
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follows  that  either  of  his  deme  or  tribe,  among  which 
may  he  noticed  the  uncouth  gentile  names  AofioTJhsvs, 
KoAio^yeyi,-,  AiouSa^reug,  which  are  evidently  Carian. 
In  the  course  ot  the  inscriptions,  mention  is  made 
of  the  /3 otAij  and  the  8%/.og  and  of  civil  magistrates, 
such  as  Prytanes  and  Stephanephori,  in  whose  name 
the  decrees  made  by  the  senate  and  people  were 
registered.  The  “ city,”  is  also  named.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  refers  to  Stratonicsea  or  to 
Lagina  itself ; more  probably  to  the  former. k In  one 
case  only  is  there  reference  to  general  history : this 
is  in  a fragment  from  a decree  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  some  king  of  whom  the  name  has  perished, 
and  in  which  occur  the  names  of  two  towns, 
Themessos  and  Keramos,  the  latter  of  which  still 
retains  its  name.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the 

acts  of  Lucius  Cornelius the  cognomen 

being  wanting.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Roman  whose  pramomen  and  nomen  are  thus  given, 
was  Sylla,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithradates, 
was  all-powerful  in  Asia  Minor. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  north-east  of 
Lagina  Lieutenant  Smith  discovered  a tomb  built 
ot  marble,  of  which  the  interior  measurement  was 
30  by  9.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  a 
marble  floor,  2 3 in  breadth,  extending  nearly  to 
the  back  ot  the  tomb.  The  Avails  inside  consisted  of 
two  courses  of  squared  blocks  of  marble,  rough- 

Compare  the  inscription  from  the  Amphiaraion,  where  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Oropus  is  spoken  of  as  /,  iroXig.— Boeckh, 
C.  T.  No.  1570. 
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hewn.  On  the  upper  course  was  a cornice  2 6^ 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  Over  the  entrance 
was  a marble  architrave,  6'  5 long,  by  1 8 depth, 
by  2'  thickness,  supported  on  two  marble  jambs. 
The  entrance  was  3'  6"  wide  in  the  clear.  The  root 
was  formed  of  large  slabs  from  the  neighbouring 
rock,  extending  across  the  breadth  of  the  tomb. 
One  of  these  was  11  7"  by  2'  5 by  1 2 . Ibis 
tomb  lies  nearly  north-west  and  south-east , the 
entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side.  It  is  quite 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  tradition,  much  treasure  had  once 
been  found  in  it. 

At  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 
Lagina,  on  the  road  to  Stratonicsea,  is  a village 
called  Gibeyeh,  where  I noticed  an  inscription  on 
a cippus,  published  by  Lcbas,  bio.  53G.  It  contains 
the  names  and  titles  of  Septimius  Severus,  Julia 
Domna,  and  Caracalla,  written  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  date  of  the  inscription  is  the  eighth 
tribuneship  of  Severus,  or  A.D.  200,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  his  Eastern  expedition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  inscription  Caracalla, 
as  well  as  his  father,  is  styled  Tontifex  Maximus, 
a fact  which  serves  to  explain  the  words  P.  Max. 
on  a coin  of  Caracalla,  supposed  by  Eckliel  to  be  the 
abbreviation  of  Parthicus  Maximus.  (See  his  Doctr. 
Num.  Yet.  vii.  p.  201.)  Between  Gibeyeh  and 
Eski  Hissar  I noticed  squared  blocks  and  other 
ancient  remains  in  several  places. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  BUDRUM. 

Route  from  Budrum  to  Myndus  (Gumischlu),  description  of  the 
site  of  Myndus  , city  walls  ; remains  of  Hellenic  and  Byzantine 
buildings  ; fortified  peninsula  ; mole  ; Myndus  to  Assarlik  ; 
Mediaeval  Castle  at  Kadi  Kalessi  ; tombs  at  Assarlik  ; Acro- 
polis ■ massive  gateway  and  wall  ; ancient  road  from  Assarlik 
to  Cbifoot  Kalessy  ; reasons  for  considering  Assarlik  as  the 
ancient  Syangela  ; Strabo’s  notice  of  tbe  tombs  and  fortresses  of 
the  Leleges  ; Cbifoot  Kalessy,  the  ancient  Termera  ; description 
of  the  site  ; Pasha  Liman ; Tombs  at  Farillia ; Roumeli-koi ; 
sarcophagus ; Hellenic  remains  at  GUI  ; this  site  probably  the 
ancient  Caryanda  ; return  to  Budrum. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Smith,  I explored  the  northern  shore  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  Budrum  is  situated.  We  com- 
menced by  an  excursion  to  Gumischlu,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Myndus,  which  is  situated  nearly 
due  west  of  Budrum,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  hours  from  it.  The  road  from  Budrum  to 
Myndus  traverses  a succession  of  low  rocky  ridges, 
formed  by  spurs  thrown  out  from  the  high  moun- 
tain-range which  runs  through  the  Budrum  penin- 
sula from  T)j  ova  westward  to  the  sea.  Between 
those  ridges  are  small  fertile  valleys  running  down 
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to  the  sea,  and  planted  with  fig-trees  and  vines. 
The  general  direction  of  these  ridges  and  valleys 
is  from  north  to  sonth. 

In  the  first  of  these  valleys  after  leaving  Budrum 
is  a small  hamlet,  written  Petesa  in  the  Admiralty 
Chart,  but  pronounced  Bitez  by  the  Turks.  The 
bay  which  takes  its  name  from  this  hamlet  is 
pronounced  Biteli.  The  second  valley,  two  hours 
distant  from  Budrum,  contains  a village  called 
Piscopi,  pronounced  by  the  Turks  Mtiscaba.  At 
the  distance  of  three  hours  from  Budrum  is 
another  village  called  Yasi-koi,  and  half  an  hour 
further  on,  another  called  Pesmet. 

Along  this  road  the  hills  on  each  side  rise  up 
into  fantastic  peaks.  As  we  approached  Gumischlu 
a fine  view  of  Calymnos,  and  the  group  of  small 
islands  round  it  opened  out. 

On  our  arrival  at  Myndus  we  traced  the  outline 
of  the  walls  all  round  with  the  aid  of  the  Admiralty 
Chart,  No.  1531.  The  area  of  the  city  is  nearly 
square,  lying  north-west  and  south-east.  On  three 
sides  it  is  hounded  by  the  walls  and  ancient  mole. 
On  the  west  are  the  harbour  and  a rocky  peninsula. 
On  the  north-west  and  north-east  sides  the  walls  are 
built  on  a natural  ridge  of  rock,  the  steepness  ot 
which  has  been  improved  by  art.  The  south-east 
side  lying  next  the  plain  is  less  naturally  strong. 
Hence  it  is  strengthened  by  towers  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  masonry  is  isodomous  throughout. 

The  blocks  are  not  very  large,  but  regularly  laid, 
with  bond-stones  at  intervals,  as  in  the  peribolus 
wall  of  the  Mausoleum. 
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At  the  angle  where  the  north-west  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  wall  meet  is  a tower,  marked  in 
the  Chart. 

A few  feet  within  this  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  consisting  of  a nave  and  apse 
flanked  by  two  aisles.  The  plan  of  this  church  is 
given  Plate  LXXXIII.  It  measures  90'  by  45'. 

This  church  has  a tessellated  floor.  The  cubes 
are  of  coloured  marble,  rather  coarsely  put  to- 
gether. 

The  foundations  on  the  isthmus,  marked  “ large 
substructure  ” in  the  Chart,  are  of  concrete  and 
probably  Byzantine. 

The  foundations,  marked  “ Baths,”  are  those  of 
an  oblong  building,  set  in  the  shoal  water,  and  con- 
taining three  oblong  cells  or  chambers,  through 
each  of  which  the  sea  is  admitted  by  a small 
covered  entrance.  (See  Plate  LXXXIII.)  The 
water  here  is  about  1'  in  depth.  Only  the  foun- 
dation course  of  this  building  remains.  It  is  of 
a dark  volcanic  rock.  On  one  side  the  natural 
rock  has  been  levelled. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  “large  substructure,” 
and  west  of  the  “Modern  Church,”  is  a square 
foundation,  marked  in  the  Chart.  It  appears  like 
the  basement  of  a temple  or  some  Hellenic  building. 
One  face  looking  nearly  west  is  formed  by  the 
native  limestone,  cut  vertically  down  for  a 
depth  of  about  3',  within  which  is  a wall  of 
Hellenic  blocks  running  parallel  to  the  cutting. 
The  length  of  this  face  is  about  thirty-two 
paces.  The  other  sides  of  the  basement  are  not 
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clearly  defined  ; in  the  centre  of  the  platform  thus 
formed  the  native  rock  is  not  levelled,  so  that  the 
purpose  of  this  substructure  is  not  clear. 

Along  the  shore  of  the  harbour  appear  the  fifty- 
two  bases  of  columns  laid  down  in  the  Chart.  Some 
of  these  are  standing  in  situ,  others  thrown  down. 
They  are  of  green  stone,  resembling  that  used  in 
the  foundations  of  the  Mausoleum. 

In  the  walls  of  the  building  marked  in  the  Chart 
“ Temple,”  a little  to  the  south-west  of  the  modern 
church,  are  some  architectural  marbles  from  a 
Greek  temple.  In  the  south-east  wall  are  blocks 
of  marble,  in  each  of  which  a fluted  column,  2 1 
in  diameter,  is  half  engaged  like  a pilaster.  I lie 
face  of  the  block  on  each  side  of  the  pilaster  is 
ornamented  with  a Maeander  fret : — 

The  length  of  one  of  the  blocks  is  4'  8"  ; the 
breadth,  including  the  projection  of  the  pilaster, 
is  3'  i";  thickness,  T 2";  diameter  of  pilaster, 
2'  1";  depth  of  projection  of  Maeander,  f".  In  the 
centre  of  the  Maeander  is  a flower  of  four  leaves, 
set  in  a square,  of  which  the  side  is  t-fo  • 

In  the  north  wall  of  this  church  is  inserted  a 
piece  of  Corinthian  cornice,  richly  carved  with  a 
floral  pattern  in  white  marble  : it  is  surmounted 
by  the  egg-and-tongue  moulding.  The  depth  of 
this  cornice  is  1'  2". 

Inside  the  church  is  a small  fragment  of  a draped 
figure  larger  than  life-size,  sculptured  in  white 
marble  in  a good  style. 

We  could  find  no  sure  traces  of  the  temple 
marked  in  the  Chart,  as  lying  between  the  fifty-two 
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columns  and  the  shore.  At  the  spot  where  it  is 
laid  down  are  some  blocks  of  green  stone,  such  as 
may  have  served  for  foundations. 

The  outline  of  the  stadium  is  still  visible,  though 
nearly  obliterated.  It  is  probable  that,  since  the 
Chart  was  made,  much  marble  has  been  carried  off 
by  sea ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plough  has 
effaced  in  many  places  the  traces  of  foundations. 
The  greater  part  of  the  low  land  near  the  shore  is 
now  cultivated. 

We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  fortified 
peninsula.  We  walked  from  the  baths  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff's  which  are  very  steep  here,  round 
to  a point  opposite  the  ancient  mole,  tracing  the 
wall  laid  down  in  the  Chart  the  whole  way.  It  is 
built  of  oblong  blocks  of  green  stone,  with  bond 
stones.  The  foundation  course  crops  up  at  in- 
tervals, but  the  wall  only  once  rises  to  a second 
course. 

At  the  point  where  we  stopped,  the  face  of  the 
cliff  is  so  precipitous  that  no  wall  would  be  there 
necessary.  We  then  ascended  to  the  oblong  fortifi- 
cation on  the  summit.  Here  has  been  a mediaeval 
fortress  or  other  building  of  concrete,  with  a 
vaulted  chamber. 

Prom  this  elevated  spot  we  had  a view  of  the 
middle  wall,  running  down  towards  the  baths  in  a 
north  direction.  This  wall  is  built  of  rough  lime- 
stone blocks,  and  is  loosely  constructed.  It  is 
very  distinct,  rising  in  places  to  several  courses. 

The  mole  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  is  still 
very  clearly  visible.  It  is  built  of  isodomous  blocks 
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standing  half  out  of  the  water.  An  isthmus  is 
gradually  forming  inside  it.  This  mole  connects 
the  mainland  with  an  isolated  rock,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  for- 
tress built  with  concrete  and  rubble.  Ascending 
from  the  mole,  we  observed  some  large  blocks  and 
drums  of  white  marble. 

The  neck  of  land  at  the  base  of  the  rock  which 
connects  it  with  the  mole,  is  fortified  by  an 
Hellenic  wall  composed  of  massive  blocks  of  iso- 
domous  masonry,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  mole. 

The  isthmus  connecting  the  Acropolis  with  the 
mainland  is  very  low ; the  fortified  peninsula  rises 
from  it  abruptly,  as  at  Cnidus— a site  which  resem- 
bles Myndus  in  the  general  configuration  of  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  our  journey,  I could 
find  no  inscription  but  the  following  near  the 
church,  in  late  Homan  characters 

AniONTPAIANO 

ON  E Y 

NTOSOEOAOTO  TO 
NE • NOS 

OTPITON 

Ov)A.7 TLOvh  Tpciictro(v 
" Ap")(o)rrOQ  ? 0eo?oro(u)  ro(v 
N i(io)voe 

r)o  rpirov 

also  the  words  o or^j-os,  on  a pedestal  of  white 
marble. 

The  site  of  Myndus  presents  a most  desolate 
appearance,  being  stripped  of  marbles,  and  nearly 
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all  traces  of  ancient  edifices  having  disappeared, 
except  what  is  built  into  Byzantine  churches. 

The  view  sea-ward  from  the  north-west  wall, 
looking  south,  across  the  harbour,  is  very  pictu- 
resque. The  scenery  is  singular  from  the  number 
of  jagged,  abrupt  mountain  ridges,  which  rise  from 
the  islands  of  Karabaghlar  and  Pserimo,  inter- 
secting one  another.  Beyond  these  islands  are  Cos 
and  Calymnos. 

We  had  not  time  to  examine  the  tombs  at  Myn- 
dus,  marked  in  the  Chart.  To  the  south-east  is  a 
singular  mound  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
from  the  ancient  city.  This,  from  its  outline, 
appeared  to  be  artificial. 

After  spending  a day  at  Myndus,  we  went  to 
Kadi  Kalessi,  where  we  passed  the  night.  This  is 
a small  bay  opposite  Calymnos.  Here  are  two  or 
three  magazines  and  a coffee-house,  for  the  con- 
venience of  ships.  Cargoes  of  figs  are  shipped  at 
this  anchorage.  We  found  no  antiquities  here, 
except  the  remains  of  a castle,  consisting  of  a 
curtain  wall  about  100  yards  long,  flanked  at  each 
end  by  a circular  tower.  The  masonry  is  very  solid, 
consisting  of  rubble  grouting  within,  with  an  ex- 
ternal facing  of  ashlar-work.  The  blocks  are  of 
green  stone,  apparently  from  some  Greek  building. 
Prom  the  regularity  of  the  work,  it.  is  probably  the 
remains  of  a small  castle  built  by  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes. 

The  wall  is  dismantled,  being  now  ten  feet  high. 
This  fortification  appears  to  he  a liorn-work  ; at  the 
back  arc  no  traces  of  walls. 
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We  left  this  place  the  following  morning,  at 
8-40  a.m.,  for  Kara  Toprak.  We  passed  on  the 
south-east  the  village  of  Kara  Bagh,  above  which 
was  a range  of  mountains  with  sharp,  rugged  peaks. 
The  plain  along  the  shore  was  swampy,  and  full  of 
rank  vegetation.  Half  an  hour  from  Kara  Koi  is 
Kara  Toprak,  a small  harbour,  so  called  from  the 
black  sand  on  the  shore,  used  for  drying  Turkish 
ink.  My  object  in  going  to  this  place  was  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  inscriptions 
there,  as  I had  seen  in  the  house  ol  a Greek  called 
Demetri  Platanistes,  at  Cos,  a marble  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  Artemis  ot  Kindya,0  which 
had  been  brought  from  this  spot.  I could  not, 
however,  hear  of  any  remains  in  situ. 

At  Kara  Toprak  we  turned  to  the  north-east,  and 
after  half  an  hour,  reached  a large  village  called 
Ak-shalleh,  marked  Ak-chah  in  the  Chart. 

This  is  situated  at  the  foot  ot  the  hills  which 
skirt  the  plain  on  the  south. 

From  this  village  we  ascended  in  a south-eastern 
direction  towards  the  base  of  a tall  hill,  with  a 
flat  table-like  top.  The  road  was  steep.  At  about 
half  an  hour’s  distance  on  the  side  of  a hill,  was  a 
tomb,  consisting  of  an  oblong  chamber,  contained 
in  an  enclosure  of  circular  or  elliptical  form,  and 
approached  by  a passage  facing  east.  (See  the 
Plan,  Plate  LXXXIII.) 

The  passage  was  7^'  in  length,  its  width  4^,  its 
present  height  4';  but  it  appeared  to  be  partly 
fllled  up  with  soil,  and  is  probably  much  deeper. 

a It  appears  from  Polvb.  xvi.  12,  3,  that  there  was  near  Bargylia 
a temple  of  Artemis  Kindyas. 
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The  chamber  was  in  length  101',  measured  to 
the  inside  edges  of  the  walls.  Its  width  was  S]2'. 
The  sides  were  built  of  oblong  blocks,  inclining 
inwards  in  the  upper  courses ; these  must  have 
converged  so  as  to  form  an  Egyptian  arch,  which 
has  now  fallen  in. 

The  passage  leading  through  the  outer  enclo- 
sure into  the  chamber,  was  formed  of  isodomous 
courses  of  oblong  blocks.  The  longest  blocks  were 
in  the  upper  courses  ; some  of  these  are  5'  in  length. 
The  thickest  of  these  blocks  were  1'  in  depth.  The 
passage  communicated  with  the  chamber  by  a 
doorway  formed  of  two  jambs  4'  high,  and  more 
regularly  dressed  than  the  rest.  Overhead,  the 
passage  was  covered  with  large  slabs  of  which  the 
width  is  2'  2|"  ; thickness  1'.  The  masonry  of  the 
passage  was  more  massive  than  that  of  the  chamber. 

The  enclosure  round  this  tomb  might  be  traced 
at  intervals. 

On  each  side  of  the  doorway  it  was  very  perfect, 
consisting  of  three  courses,  and  rising  to  a height 
of  3'  6".  The  thickness  of  this  wall  was  3'. 

To  the  west  of  this  tomb  a ridge  of  stones  ran 
north  and  south  for  about  10'.  A similar  ridge 
reajipeared  in  an  adjoining  field,  running  east 
and  west  for  about  thirty  yards.  I was  told  by 
a peasant,  that  four  large  flanged  tiles  had  been 
dug  up  near  the  ridge.  Perhaps  this  ridge  was 
a terrace  wall. 

A few  hundred  yards  beyond  this  tomb  was  part 
of  another  tomb,  of  which  the  chamber  remains. 
It  was  built  of  large  isodomous  blocks. 
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The  length  of  one  wall  was  10^' ; of  the  other, 
9^'.  The  height  was  about  4'.  The  doorway  faced 
the  south-east.  The  walls  leant  inwards  towards 
each  other.  This  inclination  in  a height  of  3'  8"  was 
9".  The  masonry  wras  good. 

Part  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the  chamber 
remained.  Prom  the  west  corner-stone  to  the 
outer  circle  the  distance  was  10' ; and  from  the 
north  corner-stone  to  the  circumference  on  that 
side,  13';  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  latter 
corner-stone  was  in  its  original  place. 

Close  to  this  tomb,  and  under  the  same  hill, 
was  another,  resembling  the  first,  but  better  built. 

This  consisted  of  a square  chamber,  to  which  a 
passage  led  from  the  north-east;  the  whole  con- 
tained within  a circular  wrall. 

This  chamber  had  the  following  dimensions  : — 
length,  11' 4";  width,  8' 8".  Prom  the  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish  the  depth  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  wralls  rise  to  one  course  above  the 
doorway. 

The  chamber  lay  north-east  and  south-west. 
The  four  sides  inclined  inwards,  showing  that  the 
chamber  had  been  covered  by  an  Egyptian  vault. 
The  inclination  of  the  longer  sides  was  7V  in  a 
depth  of  2'  6",  and  of  the  ends  4F  in  a depth 
of  2'  3". 

Both  these  measurements  were  taken  from  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
passage.  The  walls  were  built  of  isodomous  courses 
of  squared  stones,  of  which  the  longest  was  4',  and 
the  thickest  varied  from  1'  to  1'  3". 
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Tlie  doorway  was  marked  by  a slight  groove  and 
two  square  holes  cut,  one  on  each  side  under  the 
architrave  to  receive  a bar,  or  the  head  of  the  door. 
The  length  of  the  passage  was  IT  2" ; the  width 
at  the  bottom,  3'  3" ; at  the  middle,  3'  1" ; at  the 
top  2'  10  Y ; the  height  was  ■!'  9".  The  walls  leant 
towards  each  other  very  slightly. 

On  each  side  of  the  doorway  the  ends  of  the 
circular  enceinte  advance.  The  distance  from 
these  ends  to  the  side  of  the  chamber  opposite 
the  door  was  23  feet. 

Again  from  the  west  corner  of  the  chamber  to 
a point  in  the  circle  13'  3"  from  the  doorway, 
measured  round,  was  26'  2".  The  external  circular 
wall  had  at  the  doorway  three,  and  on  one  side 
two  courses.  A modern  house  appears  to  have 
been  built  on  the  top  of  this  tomb. 

This  and  the  tomb  previously  described  were 
probably  circular  tumuli,  such  as  are  frequently 
met  with  in  Etruria. b In  this,  class  of  tumulus 
the  external  circular  wall  encircled  the  base  of  a 
mound  heaped  up  over  the  chamber  and  passage 
within.  In  the  two  tombs  described  above,  the 
inner  core  of  masonry  has  been  exposed  by  the 
washing  away  or  removal  of  the  earthen  mound. 

We  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  hill  with  the 
level  top.  This  hill  is  called  Assarlik. 

In  ascending  it  we  came  to  a piece  of  the  wall 
of  an  ancient  city  with  a massive  gateway,  run- 
ning down  the  hill  from  north  to  south. 

b See  Canina,  L’Antica  Etruria  Maritima.  Roma,  1851.  Taw. 
xl.,  lxix.,  lxxii.,  lxxiii. 
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On  one  side  of  the  gateway  this  wall  runs  for 
60',  on  the  other  side  for  20'.  It  is  composed 
of  nine  courses  ; its  total  height  is  20'.  Its  thick- 
ness is  7'  6".  One  stone  of  this  wall  measures 
T 6"  in  length.  The  gateway  is  in  width  6'  4". 
Near  it  were  several  very  large  stones,  which 
appeared  to  be  lying  as  they  fell.  One  of  these 
was  8'  by  3',  by  3'  3"  ; another  9'  long  ; another  8'. 
These  were  probably  from  the  architrave  of  the 
doorway. 

Prom  this  gateway  a road  leads  through  an 
opening  in  the  hill  to  the  south-east  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chifoot  Ivalessv.  This  is  probably  the  line 
of  an  ancient  road. 

Ascending  from  this  gateway  we  passed  several 
other  lines  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  hill  found  a platform  artificially 
levelled.  There  are  not  many  traces  of  walls  here. 
The  sides  of  the  hill  are  so  steep  on  the  north 
and  east  that  they  do  not  require  walls.  The 
platform  terminates  on  the  north-east  in  a rock 
rising  vertically  for  many  hundred  feet  from 
the  valley  below.  The  top  of  this  rock  is  cut 
into  beds  to  receive  a tower.  The  view  irom  this 
platform  is  magnificent. 

To  the  east  appear  Budrura,  Orak,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Dorian  peninsula,  from  above  Cnidus  far 
inland  towards  Djova.  On  the  south  is  a peaked 
mountain  ; on  the  west  the  valley  of  Gumisclilu 
spreading  out  towards  the  sea.  In  the  distance 
towards  Mughla  may  he  distinguished  Latrnus, 
Labranda,  and  Mount  Lida,  above  Keramo. 
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The  steep  mountains  which  surround  tin's  plat- 
lorm  on  every  side  make  it  appear  to  stand  in 
the  centre  of  a kind  of  natural  crater. 

On  the  east  this  crater  is  formed  hy  the  range 
of  barren  hills  running  down  to  the  sea  at  Aspat 
Ivalessi  or  Chifoot  Kalessi.  These  hills  run  nearly 
north  and  south.  On  the  north  is  a long  ridge  of 
.jagged  mountains  running  east  and  west  through 
the  peninsula. 

On  the  west  the  plain  of  Gumischlu  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  sea. 

I11  the  middle  of  the  platform  is  a foundation 
with  two  deep  chambers  separated  by  a wall,  and 
nulled  all  round.  The  masonry  is  irregular,  and 
more  like  mediaeval  than  Greek  work.  The  length 
of  the  foundation  is  41';  its  breadth,  21'.  The 
chambers  are  11'  wide;  the  roof  has  fallen  in. 

Descending  the  hill  we  found  several  tombs  of  a 
very  ancient  form.  One  consisted  of  a chamber 
surmounted  by  an  angular  roof.  Its  height  from 
the  ground  is  6'.  The  lower  part  of  the  chamber 
was  filled  up  with  earth.  At  the  depth  of  6',  the 
width  of  the  chamber  is  8'  2".  Its  present  length 
is  11',  but  it  may  have  been  longer. 

This  tomb  is  a beautiful  example  of  isodomous 
masonry.  The  length  of  the  largest  block  em- 
ployed  js  4 2 by  2 G'.  Two  stones  converged  at 
the  top  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle. 

Lower  down  the  hill  was  another  chamber  of 
oblong  form  : length  12'  7" ; width  12'.  The  lowest 
courses  formed  a square  chamber.  At  the  third 
course  above  the  ground  the  corners  were  cut  off 
rr-  2 Q. 
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by  the  curving  of  the  courses  over  the  right  angle 
below.  This  curve  was  repeated  in  the  next  course, 
and  so  on  to  the  top,  each  course  being  slightly 
advanced  over  the  next.  The  stones  at  the  sides 
between  the  corners  also  began  to  lean  over  at  the 
third  course  from  the  ground.  The  number  of 
courses  in  the  arch  from  the  vertical  part  to  the 
apex  were  six,  above  which  the  roof  was  broken  , 
a single  stone  may  have  covered  it  here.  The  form 
was  like  a bee-hive.  The  height  to  the  apex  was  8'. 

The  masonry  was  isodomons;  the  projection  of 
the  first  curved  course  from  the  right  angle  below 
was  one  foot. 

On  the  way  home  we  found  an  oblong  tomb 
made  of  very  large  stones.  One  ot  these  stones 
nearly  formed  one  side;  its  length  was  14  7 by 
r 6'  by  2'  2" ; the  depth  may  be  greater,  as  it  is 
buried  in  the  ground. 

The  length  of  this  chamber  was  14'  7" ; width 
10'  6"  ; this  width  was  occupied  by  a single  stone. 
It  is  uncertain  how  many  courses  of  these  large 
stones  there  were  originally.  The  upper  sides  of 
two  of  them  have  a notch  cut  at  the  end,  to  le- 
ceive  another  stone.  This  notch  was  about  2'  long, 
and  2"  deep.  The  chamber  lay  south-east  and 
north-west.  On  the  north-west  side  in  the  middle 
was  a doorway  about  4'  wide. 

The  acropolis  which  anciently  crowned  the 
rock  at  Assarlik  must  have  overlooked  a great 
part  of  the  peninsula  and  commanded  the  road 
from  Halicarnassus  to  Myndus  andTermera.  Prom 
the  number  of  the  tombs  here,  and  their  archaic 
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character,  it  may  he  inferred  that  this  was  a for- 
tress of  some  importance  in  very  early  times. 

It  has  been  stated  ante,  p.  41,  that  there  were 
in  the  peninsula  in  the  time  of  Mausolus,  eight 
towns  still  held  by  the  Leleges,  the  inhabitants 
of  six  of  which  he  forcibly  transplanted  to  bis 
new  metropolis,  Halicarnassus.  The  two  which 
were  left  independent  on  this  occasion  were 
Myndus  and  Syangela ; and,  when  the  proximity 
of  Gumischlu  to  Assarlik  is  considered,  and  the 
importance  of  both  sites  in  reference  to  the  de- 
fence of  Halicarnassus  from  the  north-west,  I think 
it  probable  that,  as  the  former  place  is  certainly  the 
site  ot  Myndus,  so  we  must  look  for  Syangela  at 
Assarlik.  It  is  curious  that  the  tombs  which  I dis- 
covered here  presented  in  their  plan  and  structure 
several  peculiarities,  which  are  also  to  be  met  with 
m the  earlier  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  this  archaic 
character  leads  me  to  ascribe  them  to  the  indige- 
nous population  of  Caria,  rather  than  to  the  Dorian 
settlers.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  tombs  and 
fortresses  of  the  Leleges  could  still  be  pointed  out 
in  various  parts  of  Caria, c though  this  race  had  long 
since  ceased  to  exist ; and  hence  it  is  probable  that 
their  remains  were  distinguished  from  later  Hel- 
lenic works  by  some  peculiarity  of  structure.  This 
statement  of  Strabo  may  further  serve  to  explain 
the  obscure  tradition  preserved  in  StephanusByzan- 

c In  Texier’s  “ Asie  Mineure,”  iii.,  Plates  147-9,  are  views  and 
plans  of  an  extensive  fortification  at  Iasus,  which  he  considers  a 
work  of  the  Leleges.  See  ibid.  p.  143.  This  is  also  marked  in 
the  Plan  of  Iasus,  Admiralty  Chart,  No.  1529. 
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tius,  that  Syangela  received  its  name  from  having 
been  the  place  of  interment  (<roua),  of  the  indi- 
genous king  (ysAaj),  lvar,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eponymous  founder  of  the  Carian  race,  this 
may  bo  only  a mythical  way  of  stating  the  general 
fact,  that  at  Syangela  were  tombs  believed  to  be 
those  of  the  earliest  native  races  in  Caria ; and  it  it 
be  admitted  that  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  to 
be  found  at  Assarlik,  the  tombs  observed  by  me 
may  be  connected  with  this  vague  tradition. 

In  historical  times,  Syangela,  as  lias  been  already 
stated,  ante,  p.  23,  was  governed  by  a tyrannos, 
and  paid  tribute  to  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Prom  Assarlik  we  proceeded  to  Chifoot  Kalessy  : 
being;  on  horseback  we  were  unable  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  ancient  road  already  noticed  over  the 
mountains,  but  found  our  way  by  a less  direct 
path  along  the  coast.  Chitoot  Ivalessy  is  a steep 
rocky  ridge,  rising  abruptly  Irom  the  sea-sliore, 
and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  castle. 
This  ridge  runs  nearly  east  and  west.'1  On  the 
shore  at  its  base,  and  east  of  it,  were  a few 
Byzantine  vaulted  tombs,  and  two  or  three  mono- 
lithic granite  shafts,  probably  Byzantine.  Bound 
the  base  of  the  rock  to  the  north-west  is  a swamp, 
with  fresh  water  running  into  the  sea,  above  which, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  were  the  ruins  of  a Turkish 
or  Byzantine  village.  Winding  round  the  rock,  we 
came  to  the  side  looking  towards  the  sea,  where  we 

d According  to  Mr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii. 
p.  38),  this  rock  is  composed  of  reddish  felspathic  trachyte. 
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ascended  gradually  by  a tortuous  path,  being  aided 
at  intervals  by  a stair  cut  in  the  rock. 

Towards  the  summit  the  ascent  is  exceedingly 
steep.  This  part  of  the  ridge  is  a mass  of  rugged 
blocks  of  rock,  among  which  was  an  ancient 
Byzantine  church  in  a cave  dedicated  to  the  Pana- 
gia.  Several  inscriptions  in  early  Byzantine  cha- 
racters are  cut  on  the  rock  in  this  cave.  In  one  of 
these  the  name  Panagia  occurs.  In  this  part  of 
the  heights  are  only  mediaeval  walls. 

Proceeding  thence  eastward  I came  to  ajarge 
square  keep  occupying  the  centre  of  the  ridge. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  was  a niche,  and  one  or 
two  levels  cut  in  the  rock,  apparently  Hellenic. 

Looking  over  towards  the  sea  to  the  south  I saw 
more  than  one  place  where  the  rock  had  been 
levelled  artificially  to  receive  an  ancient  Greek  wall. 
On  the  south-east  side  looking  towards  Cape  Crio 
are  marks  on  the  rock  of  this  kind,  and  also  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  square  keep  looking  towards 
Cos.  There  were  many  cisterns  in  this  castle. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  ridge  was  a detached 
mass  of  rocks  strongly  fortified  with  mediaeval 
walls.  The  lower  ground,  as  seen  from  these 
heights,  does  not  present  any  likely  site  for  a 
Greek  city.  Something  like  the  outline  of  a very 
small  harbour  may  be  traced  in  the  bay  between 
Chifoot  Kalessy  and  Cape  Petra. 

I was  assured  that  there  were  no  ancient  remains 
on  Cape  Petra. 

The  top  of  Assarlik  is  visible  from  Chifoot 
Kalessy. 
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I saw  no  Hellenic  inscriptions  in  the  ruins  at 
Chifoot  Kalessy,  hut  the  proprietor  of  this  place, 
a rich  Turk,  resident  at  Budrum,  told  me  that  he 
had  observed  some  here.  Perhaps  he  referred  to 
the  Byzantine  inscriptions  already  noticed. 

Prom  the  observations  which  I made  on  the 
site  of  Chifoot  Kalessy,  I have  no  doubt  that 
an  ancient  acropolis  once  stood  on  the  rock  now 
occupied  by  the  Byzantine  castle ; and  there  seems 
every  reason  for  believing  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Termera.  The  promontory  Termerion,  near  which 
Termera  was  situated,  is  described  by  Strabo6  as 
lying  opposite  the  promontory  of  Scandaria  in  Cos. 
Its  position  is  thus  fixed  at  Cape  Petra,  a little  to 
the  west  of  the  bold  rock  of  Chifoot  Kalessy,  which 
forms  a conspicuous  feature  on  the  coast,  and  must 
in  antiquity  have  been  almost  impregnable  from 
its  steejmess  and  isolation.  In  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  Termera  stood  here,  it  maybe  observed 
that  the  unique  silver  coin  of  this  place,  purchased 


Coin  of  Termera — aitual  size. 

by  me  at  Cos  some  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  British 

e xiv.  p.  657.  The  statement  of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  Photius, 
eel.  Porson,  s.  v.  Tepfilpia  cam  : — Trepl  K aptav  ywptov  Tepfuiptoi' 
KaXeiraL  w ixpuvro  oi  -vpavvoi  leopuTripitp'  to  U X^piov  zpvprbv  rvy\a- 
vov  ke~itcu  j^ietci^v  MuAov  teal  A.\u:apva(T<Tov.  Here  MuXou  is  evi- 
dently a misreading  for  Mvvcov,  as  is  sliosvn  ibid.  s.  v.  Ttpp.epta  : 
ical  u TiofiEpog  7 ruXir  iv  axpa  tivi  rijc  M vvctac  Kricrcig  tavrov  E7novvp.or^ 
evtevSev  i\i)rTTEvrTEv  opfibjfAEvog.  This  emendation  has  escaped  seveial 
learned  editors  of  Photius  and  Suidas. 
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Museum,  was  found  by  a Calymniote  diver  on  the 
coast  opposite  Cos.f 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  ante,  p.  6,  that  Ter- 
mera  is  said  to  have  been  a stronghold  where  tire 
Leleges  established  themselves  in  very  early  times, 
and  whence  they  made  piratical  excursions  on  rafts 
along  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  as  far  as  the  opposite 
island  of  Cos. 

Lelex  Termeros,  the  eponymous  founder  of  Ter- 
mera,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Hercules  in 
punishment  of  his  crimes. 

There  was  a proverb  in  antiquity,  T eppspia.  xa.xa, 
of  which  several  explanations  are  given,  but  which 
seems  to  have  some  relation  to  this  barbarous 
period  when  the  Leleges  occupied  Termera,  and 
when  the  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
prison. 

The  ancient  Caryanda  having  been  placed  by 
Leake5  and  Kiepert'1  at  Pasha  Liman,  I visited  this 
spot  with  Lieutenant  Smith,  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  ancient  remains  existed  here. 
Leaving  Budrum  at  three  p.m.,  we  arrived  about 
sunset  at  Sandama,  a promontory  a little  to  the 
south  of  Pasha  Liman.  Here  is  a harbour  and, 
at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the 
shore,  a village,  named  after  the  promontory.  We 
found  two  small  vessels  in  the  harbour  taking  in 
cargoes  of  lags,  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
valleys. 

The  shore  here  is  very  beautiful  from  the  rich 

f See  Waddiugton  ou  this  coin,  Rev.  Nnmism.  1856,  pp.  53-60 

5 Asia  Minor,  p.  227.  h Carte  de  l’Asie  Mineure. 
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verdure  of  the  valley,  which  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  trees. 

The  next  morning  Ave  went  to  Pasha  Liman, 
which  is  a rocky  peninsula  connected  with  the 
mainland  hv  a narrow  sandy  isthmus.  Leake  sup- 
posed that  this  peninsula  is  the  ancient  island  ol 
Caryanda,  now  joined  to  the  main,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  islands  at  Iasus  and  Halicarnassus. 
Pasha  Liman  would  thus  he  the  harbour  of  Cary- 
anda noticed  by  Scylax  the  geographer. 

We  carefully  examined  both  the  peninsula  and 
the  isthmus,  but  could  discover  no  trace  of  Hellenic 
occupation,  except  a chamber  about  12'  square,  cut 
in  the  rock  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  This  had 
an  oblong  doorway,  and  was  evidently  a tomb. 

At  the  isthmus  we  were  shown  a stone,  inscribed 

MYAIC0H 

in  large  characters  of  a late  period. 

The  harbour  is  considered  a very  good  one,  and 
Avould  have  been  likely  to  attract  Hellenic  settlers ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Caryanda 
ever  stood  here. 

Hailing  in  the  object  of  our  search,  Ave  proceeded 
to  explore  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Pasha  Liman. 
We  first  went  to  Parillia,  where  Ave  heard  that 
there  Avere  ancient  remains.  On  our  way  to  this 
place  along  the  coast  we  passed  Pilkejek,  distant 
half  an  hour  from  Pasha  Liman.  Here  is  a good 
harbour  facing  the  north-west,  and  on  the  side  ol  a 
hill  are  some  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  I noticed  one 
of  unusual  form  engraved  (Plate  LXXA  11.).  It 
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consisted  of  two  small  chambers,  surmounted  by 
a platform  ou  which  stood  an  altar  ; the  whole  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  This  altar  is  5'  8^"  long  by  3'  6" 
high.  It  stands  on  two  steps,  below  which  the  rock 
is  cut  nearly  vertically  for  a depth  of  4'. 

In  the  face  of  this  scarp  are  two  square  apertures, 
opening  into  the  sepulchral  chambers  already  men- 
tioned. They  are  placed,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
steps.  The  entrance  to  the  one  on  the  south  is  2'  8" 
square.  The  dimensions  of  the  chamber  inside 
are : — width,  4'  1"  ; length,  6'  3" ; height,  2'  5". 

The  bottom  is  the  native  rock  levelled. 

The  second  chamber  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — entrance,  2'  4"  high  by  2'  7" ; chamber  : — - 
length,  6'  7" ; width,  4'  1"  ; height,  2'  5".  On  the 
east,  west,  and  south  sides  the  rock  is  cut  steep 
down  to  the  platform  on  which  the  altar  stands. 
Adjoining  this  tomb  on  the  east  is  another  sepul- 
chral monument,  composed  of  two  tombs  cut  in 
the  rock,  above  which  are  two  steps. 

The  entrance  and  floors  of  these  two  tombs  are 
on  a level  with  the  lowest  step  of  the  other  tomb. 
A ledge  is  cut  in  front  of  them,  with  an  average 
width  of  2'.  Its  length  is  11'  10".  At  right  angles 
to  this  ledge  the  rock  is  cut  down  to  a vertical  face 
4'  1"  high.  Above  the  entrances  to  the  tombs  the 
rock  is  cut  so  as  to  overhang  like  an  architrave. 
Above  this  face  the  rock  is  levelled  so  as  to  form 
a platform,  of  which  we  could  not  ascertain  the 
extent,  as  it  Avas  covered  with  earth. 

The  dimensions  of  these  tAVo  tombs  are  as  fol- 
Ioavs  : — 
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Western  tomb. 

Entrance — height,  2'  6 1" ; width,  2'  6". 

Chamber — length,  8';  height,  2'  64";  width, 
2'  6". 

East  tomb. 

Entrance — height,  2'  7";  width,  2'  7". 

Chamber — length,  6' 9";  width,  4'  6";  height, 
2'  7"  ; thickness  of  doorway,  1'  3". 

Between  the  chambers  the  rock  is  cut  so  as  to 
imitate  a square  pier. 

Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  these 
tombs  are  situated,  and  facing  the  north-west, 
is  a third  tomb,  consisting  of  a chamber  in 
which  are  two  sori ; the  whole  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  is  cut  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a four-centred  Gothic  arch.  The 
lintel  of  the  doorway  has  still  the  holes  for  the 
holts. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  is  another  tomb, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  chamber,  entered  by  a 
triangular-headed  doorway  which  faces  the  south- 
west. Inside  is  a ledge  or  step  in  which  are  two 
holes,  one  round,  the  other  square.  The  breadth 
of  this  ledge  is  1'  7".  The  diameter  of  the  round 
hole  was  1'  1” ; the  other  hole  was  1'  square. 
Outside  this  is  an  oblong  cutting  which  seems 
like  an  entrance.  Perhaps  a large  stone  has  been 
inserted  in  this  cutting. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  is  a mass  of  rock,  which 
has  been  cut  into  steps  for  the  reception  of  a 
wall  all  round.  An  oblong  tower  probably  stood 
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on  it.  The  dimensions  of  this  tower  must  have 
been  19'  9"  by  9'  9". 

The  next  place  we  arrived  at  was  Farillia,  distant 
two  hours  from  Sandama,  one  hour  from  Gul,  and 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  sea-shore. 
In  the  summer  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  gardens 
on  the  shore  in  bowers. 

Here  is  a harbour  which  opens  north-north- 
east. There  are  a few  houses  and  gardens  on  the 
shore.  A small  wooded  valley  extends  from  the 
harbour  inwards  in  a southern  direction.  It  is 
surrounded  by  steep  barren  hills. 

Here  we  were  shown  several  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Three  of  these  were 
chambers,  containing  separate  sori ; the  whole  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  One  of  these  chambers  was  about 
15'  square. 

From  Farillia  we  went  to  Gul.  We  started  at 
6T0  a.m.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  Farillia 
we  noticed  on  our  right  a large  cave  entered  under 
an  arch.  At  6 '50  we  crossed  a high  ridge,  from 
which  the  inner  part  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  Guverjililc 
was  visible. 

At  7-30  we  arrived  at  Houmeli-koi,  a village 
consisting  of  clusters  of  houses  on  the  sides  of 
barren  hills.  There  is  a small  harbour,  facing  east 
by  north,  with  an  island  in  front.  On  the  sloping 
hill  above  the  shore  is  a ledge  of  overhanging 
rock,  in  which  a number  of  tombs  are  cut  with 
square-headed  entrances,  exhibiting  a great  variety 
of  doorways.  Near  the  shore  is  a sarcophagus 
cut  out  of  a mass  of  rock,  but  not  detached  from 
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it.  Its  length,  in  the  clear,  inside  is  5'  8-^"  by  1'  10”  ; 
its  depth,  1'  This  has  had  a cover ; the  sides  of 

the  block  of  rock  are  cut  into  steps  all  round  the 
margin  of  the  sarcophagus. 

The  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  is 
wilder,  the  villages  on  the  shore  smaller,  the  hills 
more  rocky,  higher,  and  more  picturesque  in  form 
than  in  the  district  nearer  Myndus. 

After  leaving  Boumeli-koi  we  crossed  a second 
promontory,  and  arrived  at  Gill  at  8-30  a.m.  The 
distance  from  Tarillia  to  Gill  is  called  one  hour, 
but  is  probably  two  hours. 

Giil  is  a village  situated  very  near  the  sea.  A 
small  valley,  richly  wooded,  but  rather  marshy, 
stretches  inland  from  the  sea.  Here  fever  is  pre- 
valent. As  we  entered  the  valley,  I noticed  close 
to  the  sea  two  or  three  ruined  tombs  of  the 
Homan  or  Byzantine  period,  containing  tall  vaulted 
chambers. 

The  hill,  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  “Pyra- 
mid Hill,”  appears  here,  south  by  west.  The  valley 
runs  in  a north-west  and  south-east  direction. 
There  were  many  vineyards  here.  The  vines  were 
high,  and  hanging  from  trees.  The  figs  here  arc 
remarkably  fine.  To  the  east  the  valley  terminates 
in  a fresh-water  lake  surrounded  by  marshes. 

We  walked  as  far  as  some  hills  west  of  the  valley, 
where  we  noticed  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  with  square 
doorways.  The  rock  on  this  hill  runs  in  horizontal 
strata  north-east  and  south-west.  These  strata  are 
composed  alternately  of  hard  and  soft  beds.  Where 
the  soft  beds  decay,  the  hard  strata  overhang, 
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forming  ledges  as  at  Calymnos.  The  structure  of 
the  rock  appears  to  he  a volcanic  conglomerate. 
We  remarked  the  same  kind  of  rock  at  Farillia. 

On  our  way  hack  to  the  shore  we  came  to  a 
place  where  the  rock  had  been  quarried  in  beds 
and  steps.  Here  apparently  the  covers  and  doors 
of  tombs  had  been  quarried  out.  This  spot  greatly 
resembles  the  site  called  Aupog  at  Calymnos.  In 
the  valley  near  the  sea  are  the  ruins  of  a Byzan- 
tine village  overgrown  with  brushwood. 

Retracing  our  steps  along  the  shore,  in  the 
direction  of  Itoumeli-koi,  we  came  to  one  of  the 
tall  vaulted  buildings  which  I had  noticed  on 
arriving.  This  stands  on  the  shore,  about  the 
middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  A few  feet 
higher  from  the  shore  is  a Greek  tomb  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  below  this  some  large  blocks  of  blue 
limestone,  with  a Greek  cornice  and  wreaths 
sculptured  on  them.  They  are  built  into  a By- 
zantine wall,  but  probably  formed  the  face  of  a 
tomb  near  this  spot. 

I examined  the  hill  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  which  overlooks  the  marsh.  Neither  here 
nor  in  the  marsh  below  was  any  trace  of  an  Hel- 
lenic city. 

On  submitting  to  the  late  Col.  Leake  my  notes 
on  the  site  of  Gill,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ancient  remains  here  are  those  of  Telemessus. 
This  was  the  seat  of  a celebrated  oracle,  distant, 
according  to  the  geographer  Polemo,  sixty  stades 
from  Halicarnassus.  Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that 
the  distance  of  Gill  from  Budrum  corresponds 
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sufficiently  with  this  statement ; that  the  name 
T £XsjUi5<r<rof  is  derived  from  TsA^ua,  a marsh  ; that 
the  Turkish  name  Gill  has  the  same  meaning,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  marsh  here  has 
always  existed.1 

In  the  Map  of  Caria  prefixed  to  this  volume,  I 
have  so  far  adopted  Colonel  Leake’s  view  as  to 
place  Telemessus  at  Giil  conjecturally  ; but,  on  re- 
consideration, I am  disposed  to  regard  this  place 
rather  as  the  site  of  Caryanda. 

The  following  are  the  grounds  of  this  change  of 
opinion.  Leake  states  that  Telemessus  was  situated 
on  the  Iasic  gulf,  but  I cannot  find  on  what  an- 
cient authority  this  assertion  is  made,  and,  it  it  is 
a mere  assumption,  the  identity  of  Gul  with  Tele- 
messus can  hardly  be  considered  as  proved  by  the 
mere  correspondence  of  distance. 

With  reference  to  Caryanda,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  the  following  facts. 

It  was  situated  between  Bargylia  and  Mvndus, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  Stephauus  describes  it  as 
near  MyndusI  Scylax,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of 

1 Leake,  Supplement  to  Numismata  Hellenica,  London,  1859, 
pp.  100,  1,  and  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  Cam- 
bridge, iv.  pp.  241,  2.  See  also  Polemo,  ap.  Suid.  Phot.  Etym. 
Mag.  s.  v.  TeX/juaaeie.  Colonel  Leake  prefers  the  orthography 
T e\E/.ir](T(76g  to  the  more  usual  form,  T eXfiiaaug,  relying  on  the 
authority  of  two  lines  of  Aristophanes,  from  his  lost  drama 
TeXf.uaf7£~tg,  which  are  cited  by  Stephauus  Byzantius,  6*.  v.  TeX- 
f.ua(T()c,  in  proof  that  this  word  was  sometimes  written  with  four 
syllables. 

j Strabo,  xiv.  p.  658,  ed.  Kramer  : — elr  tvdi/g  >/  Mvrcioc,  Xifitra 
tyovaa.)  teat  f.i£rci  tuvt^v  BapyuAtu,  kcu  civtt]  ttoXlq ' ev  ce  raj  /.i£tcic,v 
KctfjvarCa  Xtfitji'  kcu  vvjcroQ  ofii'ovvf.ioe  ravTrj , ffv  cokovv  Kapuarckic.  1 he 
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tlie  Periplus  which  bears  his  name,  describes  it  as 
an  island,  a city,  and  a port.k  Pliny  and  Mela 
mention  a Caryanda  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
former  author  speaks  of  an  island  of  the  same  name 
with  a town.1  It  is  evident  from  these  statements 
that  the  ancient  city  must  have  been  situated  on 
the  coast  close  to  an  island,  the  shelter  of  which 
probably  formed  its  harbour.  In  the  notices  of 
Caryanda,  both  in  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  mention 
is  made  of  a lake,  Aijuvvj,  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  printed  editions  of  both 
these  authors,  Tn/xrjv  has  been  substituted  for  7Jixvrh 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  passages  with  the  state- 
ment of  Scylax ; but  this  change  is  unsupported 
by  a single  MS.  in  either  case,  and  in  the  text  of 
Strabo,  if  we  substitute  into  Ai [x,rjv,  the  word 

which  refers  to  must  also  be  altered.1'1 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  original  reading 
in  these  two  passages  is  the  true  one,  and  apply- 
ing the  description  of  Caryanda  to  Gtil,  we  find  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  features  of  the  site. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  Admiralty  Chart,  No.  1546, 
that  in  the  Bay  of  Girl  is  a small  island  within 
which  is  an  anchorage,  and  on  the  shore  are  remains 

MSS.  here  have  \/u vrj  for  Xi/n'/i'.  See  Kramer’s  note,  Stephan. 
Byzant.  s.  v.  Kiiiiuiti  ca,  ed.  Berkel.  ttoXlc  k(it  Xiui) I'  (rfuo Wjiur  ~\ fj'jiuv 
MurSou  Kai  Kw. 

k Periplus  ap.  Geograph.  Gr.  Minor,  i.  p.  297,  ed.  Gail.  Kapvuvca 
vfjtwQ  mi  ttoXic  kcu  Xi/x))n  (oiro i Kaoer). 

l Plin.  N.  H.  v.  29,  § 29,  and  v.  31,  § 36.  Mela,  De  Situ 
Orb.  i.  16. 

m See  the  article  Caryanda,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography,  and  Groskurd’s  note,  Transl.  Strabo,  iii.  p.  53, 
there  cited. 
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indicating  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  and  a marsh, 
which  may  very  well  be  the  Tujuvj)  of  Strabo  and 
Stephanus. 

In  support  of  this  attribution  it  may  be  observed, 
not  only  that  Gdl  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  Caryanda,  hut  that  no  other  site  lying  between 
Myndus  and  Bargylia  does  so  equally  well. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  at  Pasha  Liman 
are  no  remains  to  show  that  an  ancient  city  ever 
stood  there,  nor  is  there  any  marsh  or  lake. 

In  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  also  in  the  Map  of 
Caria  in  the  work  of  Lebas,  Caryanda  is  placed  at 
Guvcrjilik,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  Tarandos  being 
thus  identified  with  the  island  mentioned  by  Scylax. 
But  at  Guvcrjilik  there  is  neither  lake  nor  ancient 
remains,  and  the  situation  is  further  from  Myndus 
than  the  passage  of  Stephanus  would  imply." 

We  left  Giil  at  12  15,  ascending  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake  by  a road  nearly  south,  which  leads 
through  a pine-forest,  up  to  the  range  of  moun- 
tains running  east  and  west  through  the  peninsula. 
At  1-20  we  arrived  at  a tank  on  the  summit  of  a 
ridge. 

The  road  here  passes  between  two  high  peaks. 

The  view  from  this  point  shows  the  head  of  the 

n In  the  Admiralty  Chart,  ancient  remains  are  marked  on  a 
site  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Tarandos,  and  Lebas  publishes 
an  inscription,  No.  499,  as  coming  from  Caryanda.  These  indica- 
tions induced  me  to  follow  the  Hydrographers  in  placing  Caryanda 
at  Guverjilik  in  the  Map  prefixed  to  this  volume.  I regret  that 
I was  prevented  from  exploring  the  island  of  Tarandos,  which 
I recommend  to  the  notice  of  future  travellers. 
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gnlf  and  the  opposite  coast  running  down  towards 
Geronda.  This  coast  is  less  picturesque  than  that 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  line  of  mountains  being 
nearly  horizontal.  The  country  immediately  below 
ns  on  the  southern  shore  was  undulating,  barren, 
and  deficient  in  villages. 

The  road  continues  along  the  side  of  a deep 
ravine,  between  two  high  peaks,  called  Geril  Dagh. 
After  five  minutes,  Orak  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Gull  of  Djova  come  in  sight.  The  view  here  is 
very  fine.  The  sea  is  seen  from  a foreground  of 
rocky  ravines.  From  this  place  to  Budrum  we 
observed  nothing  worthy  of  note. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EXCURSIONS  IN  CARIA. 

Gtiverjilik  ; Bavgylia  \ Mylasa  \ Lab  ran  da  ) Stratonicsea  , 
Muglila  , Marmariee  ; lveramos. 

Tiie  district  of  Budrum  is  under  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  a Caimakam  resident  at  Muglila,  a large  town  in 
the  interior.  I had  occasion  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition  to  make  several  visits  to  this  place. 

The  route  is  an  interesting  one,  passing  through 
Mylasa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Caria,  and  Strato- 
nicsea  (Eskihissar). 

Two  roads  lead  from  Budrum  to  Mylasa.  One  of 
these  passes  through  Kerowa,  an  inland  village, 
situated  in  a wooded  and  thinly-populated  district. 
On  this  route  I could  hear  of  no  ancient  remains. 
The  other  road  to  Mylasa  passes  along  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mendelet  by  Guverjilik,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  which  the  ancient  Bargylia 
is  situated.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Budrum 
to  Guverjilik  traverses  a rocky  and  desolate  dis- 
trict destitute  of  villages,  and  with  no  vegetation 
hut  the  arbutus  and  other  mountain  shrubs.  At 
the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a half  from  Budrum 
the  road  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf  opposite 
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a small  island,  thence  continuing  along  the  coast  to 
Guverjilik,  distant  about  three  hours  and  a half. 

Both  sides  of  the  gulf  here  are  barren  and  unin- 
teresting. Guverjilik  is  a wretched  hamlet,  once  a 
village,  hut  now  consisting  of  about  three  houses. 
A Turkish  custom-house  is  placed  here  to  levy  an 
export  duty  on  the  pine-timber  of  the  neighbouring 
forests. 

This  timber  is  used  in  the  building  of  country 
ships  and  caiques ; it  is  of  little  value,  the  trees 
being  of  small  girth,  and  the  planks  carelessly  sawn, 
so  that  much  is  cut  to  waste.  Charcoal  is  also 
exported  from  this  place.  There  is  safe  anchorage 
at  Guverjilik  ; but  its  situation  is  very  unhealthy. 

The  sea  appears  to  be  gradually  receding  from 
the  head  of  this  gulf,  and  its  extreme  shallowness 
along  the  shore  of  Guverjilik  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  miasma  which  makes  this  place  very 
subject  to  intermittent  fever.  No  good  drinking- 
water  is  procurable  here. 

At  the  mouth  of  a well  opposite  to  the  custom- 
house, I noticed  a fragment  of  architrave  from 
some  Greek  building. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hours  to  the  north  of 
Guverjilik,  on  the  shore  of  a gulf  now  nearly  tilled 
by  alluvial  deposit  from  a small  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  now  called  Assarlik. 
The  best  authorities  agree  in  placing  Bargylia  on 
this  site.'1 

a This  site  is  noticed  by  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  iii.  p.  144,  who 
claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered  it.  It  is  also  described  by 
Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  Die  Kiickkehr,  iii.  pp.  177-9.  It  is 
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The  ancient  city  stood  on  rising  ground,  to 
the  east  of  which  is  a dreary  waste  of  muddy 
marsh,  where  are  now  salt-pans,  and  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  must  have  heen  covered  hy 
the  sea. 

Salt  is  prepared  here  in  great  quantities  and  is 
chiefly  consumed  by  the  neighbouring  districts. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  which  was  in  the 
autumn,  it  was  piled  up  in  little  heaps  all  over 
the  plain,  and  strings  of  camels  were  conveying  it 
away  all  day. 

At  the  creek  connecting  this  marsh  with  the 
sea  is  a small  landing-place,  where  we  saw  a ship 
taking  in  a cargo  of  salt,  and  a few  caiques  at 
anchor.  The  marsh  was  covered  with  herons  and 
other  aquatic  birds. 

The  ruins  are  all  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty 
Chart,  No.  1531.’’  Those  principally  to  be  noted 
are  : — 

(1.)  A small  temple  on  an  eminence,  lying  north- 
west and  south-east,  and  overlooking  an  Odeum  on 
the  south-east  and  a theatre  on  the  east.  The  line 
of  the  foundations  appears  at  intervals.  The  fol- 


curious  that  rather  more  than  a league  to  the  east  of  it  a place 
called  Barvulyeh  is  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart.  This  name 
appears  to  be  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Bargylia.  I am 
not  aware  whether  there  are  any  ancient  remains  on  this  spot. 
By  an  inadvertence  the  word  Bargylia  has  been  placed  over  this 
name  in  the  Map  prefixed  to  this  volume.  It  should  have  been 
a little  to  the  west  of  it,  where  the  ruins  are  marked  on  the  shore 
of  the  gulf. 

b A plan  of  these  ruins,  which  appears  to  be  based  on  the  Ad- 
miralty Chart,  is  given  by  Lebas, Voyage  Areheologique,  Itin.Pl.07. 
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lowing  measurements  were  taken  by  Lieutenant- 
Smith  and  myself. 

From  the  upper  step  of  the  south-east  wall  to  wliat 
appeared  to  he  the  foundation  of  the  north-west  wall, 
96'.  This  appears  to  he  the  length  of  the  peristyle. 

At  the  distance  of  37'  9"  from  the  south-east 
front  was  a wall  running  parallel  to  it. 

The  sides  of  a triangular  stone  which  had  formed 
the  apex  of  the  pediment  measured  4'  1"  by  2'  2^" 
by  2'  3". 

The  corner-stone  of  the  pediment  measured  2'  6" 
by  2'  6"  by  1'  f".  The  depth  of  the  cornice  was  10J". 

Among  the  ruins  were  two  pilasters  having  on 
three  sides  five  flutes.  The  width  of  each  flute  in 
the  clear  was  3";  the  space  between  the  flutings 

These  pilasters  were  only  fluted  in  the  upper 
halves  of  the  shafts.  From  the  line  of  the  base  to 
the  commencement  of  the  flutings  was  5'.  The 
pieces  of  pilasters  averaged  7'  in  length. 

The  sides  of  these  pilasters  measured  1'  8''  by 
1'  10’-''.  Some  shafts  of  columns  similarly  fluted 
were  also  lying  here ; at  6'  above  the  base  their 
diameter  was  1'  9|". 

Below  the  south-east  front  of  the  temple  is  the 
Odeum,  on  the  way  down  to  which  is  a small  square 
altar,  2'  in  height  with  a width  of  1'  9"  by  1'  10". 

On  each  face  is  a figure  in  relief.  At  each 
corner  has  been  an  animal’s  head,  now  broken 
away ; between  each  pair  of  heads  is  a festoon. 

Of  the  four  figures  one  is  a female  clad  in  a chiton 
and  pep l os.  She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a phiede, 
in  her  left  a cornucopia. 
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(2.)  Artemis  in  a talaric  chiton  with  a diploidion 
reaching  to  the  hips.  She  holds  in  her  left  hand 
a how  strung.  Her  right  hand  is  raised  to  draw 
an  arrow  from  her  quiver. 

(3.)  Apollo  Musegetes  (?).  A male  (?)  figure, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a lyre.  This  relief  is  much 
mutilated. 

(4.)  A bearded  male  figure,  Dionysos  (?).  Over 
his  lower  limbs  is  a peplos ; in  his  right  hand  is 
a pliial e.  His  left  hand  rests  on  a terminal  figure 
much  mutilated.  At  the  base  this  altar  is 
finished  with  an  enriched  cyma.  The  whole  de- 
sign is  very  elegant  and  probably  of  a good 
period. 

A little  to  the  east  of  the  temple,  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  theatre,  is  a foundation  marked 
in  the  Admiralty  Chart. 

It  lies  north-east  and  south-west.  Its  length 
is  about  45',  its  breadth  31|'.  It  appears  to  be 
paved  with  marble  flags  inside. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  building  has  been ; 
the  foundations  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in 
places. 

South-east  of  the  Odeum  is  the  foundation  of 
a Doric  portico,  lying  north-cast  and  south-west. 
Its  length  is  50'. 

The  position  of  each  column  is  marked  by  a 
circular  space  cut  in  the  stone. 

The  intercolumniation  is  7'  9".  The  columns 
have  a diameter  of  1'  11"  with  flutes. 

The  architrave  has  three  planes.  Several 
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pieces  of  it  lying  in  situ  ai’e  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1.)  KAIAmNOGETHZAZOMOAniAKAIAIONYZ  . ■ 
TONPYAflNA 

xa.)  ctywvotjiTrpas  'OfxoTzcota  xa't  AiO!/tW(<a) 
tov  7rvXwva.c 

(2.)  EPM I AZZAM I AAOYP  PY 

'Kgixlag  Safi ua5ou  7rpo(TaVz6ovT(ig).'x 

(3.)  PYADNAANEOHKEN 
AZIKAI  THIOHMIX 

7tj7zu>voc  avsQyxsv 
7r^d<ri  xa)  Ttp  (8)ijjt«p e 

It  is  evident  from  these  inscriptions  that  the 
building  to  which  the  architrave  belonged  was  a 
7n>\wv  or  porch. 

The  Homoloia  were  games  of  Thessalian  origin/ 
in  honour  of  Zeus,  Demeter,  Athene,  and  Enyo. 

In  front  of  the  Odeum,  looking  towards  the  castle, 
are  some  drums  of  large  fluted  columns  of  white 
marble. 

Their  diameter  is  2'  10"  without  fluting. 

The  fluting  commences  at  the  height  of  6'  -g" 
above  the  base.  This  latter  seemed  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  the  temple  of  Ilekate  at  Lagina. 

The  diameter  of  the  capital  is  2'  10" ; its  height 
2'  101". 

The  Order  is  Corinthian,  with  leaves  similar  to 
those  of  the  capitals  at  Lagina. 

It  is  uncertain  where  these  columns  stood. 

c Lebas,  No.  485.  d Ibid.  No.  484.  e Ibid.  No.  487. 

! See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  i.  p.  733  ; Mueller,  Orchomenoa,  p.  233,  sqq. 
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Odeum. — The  chord  of  this  theatre  is  19J'.  The 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  chord  to  the  centre 
of  the  arc,  at  the  lowest  step,  is  3S'. 

There  are  in  all  ten  rows  of  steps,  which  are 
each  1'  5"  in  height. 

Under  the  steps  runs  a vaulted  passage,  passing 
all  round  the  building,  as  in  the  small  theatre 
at  Cnidus,  noticed  ante,  p.  368. s The  vaulting 
is  grouted.  At  the  centre  of  the  curve  of  the 
arc  the  passage  turns  at  a right  angle. 

The  temple  on  the  shore,  marked  in  the  Chart, 
had  very  small  fluted  columns  and  a few  pieces  of 
cornice,  and  little  else.  Close  to  the  causeway  on 
the  shore,  marked  in  the  Chart,  I found  the  in- 
scription No.  496,  of  Lebas,  containing  a decree 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Bargvlia  in  honour  of 
one  Exekestos,  son  of  Diodotos,  who  is  styled 
(podxairrap,  or  friend  to  some  it  Oman  emperor. 

In  the  plain  to  the  east  of  Bargvlia,  on  the  road 
between  Guverjilik  and  Tekram  Bari,  is  a small 
eminence  on  which  has  stood  a Greek  temple.  On 
the  north  side  a few  blocks  remain  in  situ.  The 
columns  are  of  grey  marble,  fluted.  They  have 
been  used  as  gravestones  in  a Turkish  cemetery  on 
the  spot.  I was  told  that  this  place  was  called 
Assari.  I passed  it  in  going  from  Tekram  Bari  to 
Guverjilik,  and,  according  to  my  notes,  it  is  distant 
one  hour  from  the  latter  place.  These  ruins  may 
he  the  same  as  those  described  by  Texier,  iii. 
p.  144,  as  being  distant  a league  from  Bargylia, 
dans  la  plains  de  V autre  cote  des  collmes.  lit' 

s See  the  notice  of  this  theatre,  Ionian  Antiquities,  iii.  p.  20. 
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conjectures  that  the  temple  of  Artemis  Kindyas 
stood  here. 

After  visiting  Bargylia,  we  returned  to  Guver- 
jilik,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Mylasa,  crossing  the 
plain  to  the  east  of  Bargylia.  At  the  distance  of 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  from  Guverjilik,  we 
passed  the  village  of  Wavri  Koi,1'  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  plain  about  two  miles  distant  on 
our  right.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept  here,  as 
the  plain  bordering  on  the  salt  marsh  affords  rich 
pasturage. 

Live  minutes  after  passing  this  village,  I noticed 
a rock  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  in  which 
was  a small  cavern  surmounted  by  a niche  3'  high 
by  2'  4"  wide.1 

The  road  here  falls  in  with  the  line  of  a cause- 
way, in  which  I observed  square  blocks  and  part 
of  an  ancient  cornice. 

At  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  distance  from 
Guverjilik,  I noticed  a tumulus  on  the  right  hand. 
Here  a mountain  beyond  Mylasa  comes  in  sight. 

After  travelling  for  four  hours,  chiefly  through 
a plain  country,  we  passed  the  village  of  Tekram 
Bari,  situated  on  rising  ground  iu  the  middle  of 
a marshy  flat,  about  half  an  hour  distant  on  our 
left.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred 
here  for  the  Smyrna  market. J 

h From  the  situation  this  seems  to  he  the  place  marked  War- 
but-Koi  in  Kiepert’s  Map.  See  also  Prokesch  von  Osten,  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  aus  dem  Orient,  iii.  p.  444. 

■ This  seems  to  be  the  niche  seen  by  M.  Prokesch  von  Osten, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,  iii.  p.  444. 

i In  Lebas’  Map  of  Caria,  Passala  is  conjecturally  placed  at 
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I was  told  here  that  on  the  sea-shore,  at  one 
hour’s  distance  from  Tekram  Bari,  is  a castle  called 
Sakisli,  described  to  me  as  built  of  marble  without 
mortar.  This  place  was  said  to  be  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sari  Chai,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hour  from  Chuluk  and  half  an  hour  from  Taliani. 

At  the  distance  of  seven  hours  from  Guverjilik 
we  reached  the  spot  where  a cross-road  branches 
off  to  Mughla.  Here  Paistchiu  comes  in  view  on 
the  right. 

Mylasa  is  a large  Turkish  town  picturesquely 
situated  in  a great  plain.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  much  less  courteous  and  obliging  to  strangers 
than  those  of  Bndrum.  Many  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture and  inscriptions  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  houses  here,  but  most  of  them  are  of  the 
Koman  period. 

This  place  lias  been  so  fully  explored  by  Lebas 
and  other  travellers,  that  I found  but  few  remains 
which  had  not  been  already  noticed. 

At  about  ten  minutes’  distance  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town  is  a field  called  Guwiseh  Guza. 
Here  are  a number  of  unfinished  columns  of  grey 
marble  ranging  in  a line  with  an  old  Turkish  tomb 

Tekram  Bari.  This,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantius,  s.  v.,  was 
the  port  of  Mylasa.  Pausanias  states,  viii.  10,  § 3,  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Mylasa  from  its  port  was  eighty  stadia.  This  would  be 
about  the  distance  from  Mylasa  to  Tekram  Bari.  Between  this 
place  and  the  sea  there  is  so  much  alluvial  deposit  that  a gulf  may 
have  been  here  filled  up.  See  Kiepert,  Memoir  ueber  die  Klein- 
Asien,  p.  77  ; Ross,  Kleinasien  und  Deutschland,  p.  117.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  Pliny,  v.  31,  makes  Passala  an 
island  in  the  Ceramic  gulf. 
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and  a decayed  fountain.  To  the  south-west  of  these 
columns  is  a platform  which  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a wall  under  the  surface.  In  a hedge- 
row near  these  remains  are  some  smaller  fluted 
columns. 

In  this  field  I noticed  at  a well  part  of  a large 
column  on  which  were  the  prongs  of  a trident 
rudely  cut  in  relief,  and  some  letters  of  a Greek 
inscription  partly  concealed  in  the  wall.  Near  these 
remains  a portion  of  the  ancient  city  wall  runs 
east  and  west  for  about  117  yards.  Towards  the 
south  it  runs  up  to  the  foot  of  a rocky  hill,  where 
it  is  lost.  The  masonry  is  polygonal.  A view  of 
this  wall  is  given  in  the  work  of  Lebas  (Itin. 
PL  64)  .k 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  a very  beau- 
tiful mosque,  with  a portal  composed  of  three  door- 
ways with  pointed  arches. 

The  climate  of  Mylasa  is  not  considered  a very 
healthy  one.  During  the  summer,  when  the  heat 
is  intense,  fevers  prevail. 


The  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios  at  Labranda,  near 
Mylasa,  lias  been  already  noticed,  ante , p.  33. 

The  position  of  Labranda  is  thus  indicated  by 
Strabo.  He  states1  that  it  was  a dependency  of 
Mylasa,  distant  from  that  place  68  stades,  or  about 

k See  the  description  of  this  site  in  Prince  Piickler  Muskau’s 
Travels,  Die  Iluckkehr,  iii.  p.  184. 

1 xiv.  p.  659. 
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Sg  miles,  and  situated  in  the  mountains  over  which 
lay  the  route  from  Mylasa  to  Alabanda.  As  far 
as  Labranda  there  was  a paved  road,  which  led  to 
the  temple  of  Zeus  St  ratios,  and  was  hence  called 
the  Sacred  Way. 

Colonel  Leake,  in  his  “ Asia  Minor,”  pp.  230 — 
234,  after  fixing  the  position  of  Alabanda  at  Arab 
Ilissar,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ the  vestiges 
of  Labranda  will  hereafter  be  found  on  the  moun- 
tain to  the  north-eastward  of  Mylasa.” 

On  his  return  from  Lagina  Lieut.  Smith  halted 
at  Mylasa  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  site  of 
Labranda;  and,  guided  by  the  indications  fur- 
nished by  Leake  and  by  local  information,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  his  way  to  this  spot,  which, 
however,  had  been  previously  visited  by  Lcbas, 
and  also  by  M.  Prokeseh  von  Osten.m 

The  following  is  Lieut.  Smith’s  account  of  this 
excursion  : — 

“ Accompanied  by  one  of  the  Turks  who  had 
come  with  me  from  End  rum,  I went  to  Gargejek,  a 
village  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Mylasa,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  some  one  who  might  know 
of  any  ancient  remains  in  that  range  of  mountains. 
The  village,  however,  was  deserted,  except  by  two 
children,  who  said  that,  if  we  went  two  hours  farther 
up  the  mountain  to  a small  village  called  Kodja 
Yailih,  we  should  find  some  people  who  might  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  we  wanted.  We  went,  and 
there  found  the  very  remains  I was  looking  for. 

m See  this  traveller’s  account  of  Labranda, — Denkwurdigkeiten 
aus  dem  Orient,  iii.  pp.  447-51. 
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“ Tlie  position  of  tlie  ruins  discovered  by  me  at 
Ivodja  Yailih  quite  agrees  with  Strabo’s  statement, 
and  with  the  direction  in  which  Leake  expected  to 
find  the  site  of  Labranda.  In  the  first  place,  the 
distance  from  Mylasa,  although  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  Turkish  hours,  cannot  be  more  than 
cig'lit  or  nine  miles  in  a direct  line,  thus  corres- 
ponding to  the  sixty-eight  stades  of  Strabo."  Again, 
as  to  direction,  the  bearing  from  Mylasa  is  21-1° 
east,  or  about  13°  east,  allowing  for  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  Now,  a line  drawn  from  Mylasa 
in  this  direction  would  pass  close  to  Arab  Hissar, 
where  (according  to  Colonel  Leake’s  opinion)  stood 
Alabanda. 

The  ruins  are  very  finely  situated  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kodja  Yailih  mountains,  the  ancient 
Mount  Latmus,  according  to  Kiepert.  A principal 
ravine  opens  from  it  down  to  the  valley  of  Mylasa. 
“ The  site  is  covered  with  ruins  of  massive  Ilel- 
lenic  masonry,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
terrace  walls.  The  most  important  of  these  ruins  is 
that  of  a small  distyle  temple  in  antis,  consisting  of  a 
pronaos  and  cella,  with  a square  recess  at  the  end. 
The  length  of  the  cella  inside  the  walls  is  38'  3"  by 
a width  of  33'  6".  The  doorway  is  12'  2"  in  width. 
Two  lintel  stones  still  stretch  across  the  top.  The 
height  of  the  doorway  is  about  18'.  The  flanking' 
walls  consist  of  twelve  courses,  each  about  iy  deep. 
The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  6'  A".  Beyond  tlie 
doorway  tlie  side  walls  of  the  pronaos  extend  16'  8". 

n Strabo  s statement  is  confirmed  by  yzElian/  dc  Nat.  Animal,  xii. 
30,  who  gives  the  distance  from  Mylasa  as  seventy  stades. 
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At  a height  of  12'  from  the  ground  outside,  and 
2'  3"  from  the  floor  inside,  the  walls  are  pierced  at 
regular  intervals  by  windows  G'  3"  by  3'  6"  at  the 
base,  tapering  slightly  upwards.  Hound  these  win- 
dows is  a slight  sinking,  as  if  to  receive  shutters.0 
The  view  from  them  is  most  striking,  embracing 
the  plain  of  Mylasa,  Paitsehin,  Leros,  Calymnos, 
Cos,  Budrum,  and  the  mountains  all  round.  Near 
this  building  drums  of  fluted  marble  columns  were 
lying  about.  The  diameter  of  one  was  about  3'. 
A smaller  one  measured  2'  1".” 

The  above  description  of  this  temple  corresponds 
very  exactly  with  the  plan  and  elevation  of  it  given 
in  Lebas’  Voyage  Archeologiquc.p  The  windows 

0 Fellows  appears  to  have  seen  these  ruins  on  his  way  from 
Arab  Hissar  (Alabanda)  to  Mylasa.  He  describes  them  thus: 
Lycia,  p.  66,  “At  about  twelve  miles  before  we  reached  Mylasa, 
and  to  the  north-east  of  that  city,  we  passed  amidst  the  woods 
some  important  ruins  of  good  masonry  and  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter ; one  fine  building,  with  a door  12'  wide  within  a windowed 
portico,  and  the  square  interior  or  cella  having  windows  on  either 
side,  seemed  the  most  prominent.  The  portico,  formed  by  the 
extension  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cella,  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a 
portico  ire  antis;  two  fluted  columns  lay  near  it.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  of  the  place  seemed  compact,  and  may  probably  have 
been  enclosed  by  a long  wall  running  in  front.”  Prokesch  von 
Osten,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  ante , p.  449,  describes 
other  ruins  on  this  site.  He  saw  a portico  with  twelve  columns 
standing,  now  probably  thrown  down  ; a great  number  of  pieces  of 
frieze  lying  on  the  ground  ; a massive  wall  of  hewn  stone  fitted 
without  mortar,  134  paces  long,  connected  with  a row  of  chambers 
not  less  than  200  paces  long  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  wall  a tower. 
The  whole  area  covered  by  the  ruins  he  estimates  as  not  more  than 
400  paces  in  width  : he  considers  these  remains  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period.  Labranda  was  also  visited  by  Prince  Piickler  Muskau. — 
See  Die  Riickkehr,  iii.  pp.  1 9o-9. 

1*  ii.  Plate  8,  and  Itin.  Plate  6.5. 
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arc  an  unusual  feature  in  Greek  temple  archi- 
tecture, but  occur  occasionally,  as  in  the  Erectheum 
at  Athens.  From  the  massive  and  simple  style  of 
this  edifice  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Zeus  Stratios,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  {ante,  p.  33).  It  is  true  that  the 
scale  of  the  temple  as  given  by  Lebas  does  not 
seem  at  first  sight  to  correspond  with  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  who  describes  this  temple  as  Ipbv  yiya  ;q 
but  the  word  Upov  must  be  interpreted  here  in 
the  sense  of  temenos,  or  sacred  precinct.  It  has 
been  already  noticed  that  in  this  temple  was  an 
archaic  statue  of  Zeus  Stratios,  which  is  represented 
on  the  reverse  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  princes  of 
Caria,  and  also  on  many  copper  coins  of  Mylasa  of 
the  imperial  series.  These  latter  coins  probably 
give  the  most  accurate  representation  of  this  an- 
cient S'oa.vbv. 

A front  view  is  given  of  the  statue  which  stands 
with  the  feet  close  together  like  a term,  and  the 
arms  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  figure  on  each 
side.  The  body  is  draped  to  the  feet ; on  the  head 
is  a modius ; in  the  right  hand  is  the  labrys  or  battle- 
axe,  dedicated  by  Ardelis ; in  the  left  a spear.  From 
each  arm  hangs  a fillet.  On  these  coins  the  statue 
is  sometimes  placed  within  a distyle  or  tetrastyle 
temple,  doubtless  intended  to  represent  the  temple 
at  Labranda. 

On  the  coins  of  Mausolus  and  his  successors  the 
rudeness  of  this  primitive  type  seems  to  have  been 

q v.  119.  Outlie  meaning  of  Ipov,  see  Baehr  in  loco;  Her- 
mann, GoUesdienstl.  Altertbiimor,  p.  83,  § 19,  ‘2. 
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modified  by  a later  artist,  probably  from  aesthetic 
considerations.  Zeus  is  bearded,  and  wears  a talaric 
chiton  and  peplos.  He  is  advancing  to  tlie  right, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  labrys,  which  rests  on 
his  shoulder ; in  his  left  he  holds  a sceptre.1' 

The  labrys  is  a well-known  type  on  coins  of  Caria, 
and  is  sculptured  on  the  keystone  of  a Homan  gate- 
way still  standing  at  Mylasad 

The  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios  at  Labranda  must 
have  been  to  the  Carian  people  what  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  to  the 
Latin  confederacy.  Both  these  temples  were 
situated  on  the  summit  of  lofty  hills,  and  the  pe- 
riodical gatherings  at  their  festivals  must  in  either 
case  have  given  an  opportunity  of  mustering  the 
whole  of  the  population  capable  of  hearing  arms, 
and  thus  have  had  a political  importance. 

I have  already  mentioned  {ante,  p.  48),  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  annual  panegyris,  held  in 
the  temple  at  Labranda,  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Mausolus  was  made  hv  certain  conspirators  within 
the  Ilieron,  and  that  it  was  in  this  spacious  precinct, 
and  in  a sacred  grove  of  plane-trees  attached  to  it 


r Mionnet,  iii.  p.  357,  Nos  314,  316,  320,  324  ; Suppl.  vii.  p.  511, 
Nos.  369,  372,  376,  377.  Fellows,  Lycia,  PI.  xxxv.  fig.  5. 
According  to  HSlian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  xii.  30,  a sword  hung  by 
the  side  of  this  statue,  tie  to  ayaX/ia  tifyoQ  jrapr/prijrai.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  name  Chrysaoreus,  under  which  Zeus  was  worshipped 
by  the  whole  Carian  race  at  the  Chrysaorium  near  Stratonicsea. 
On  the  Zeus  Labrandenos,  see  ante , p.  33  ; also,  Tresor  de 
Numisiuatique  et  de  Glyptique,  Galerie  Mythologique,  pp.  51-6. 

» Ionian  Antiquities,  ii.,  Plate  22.  Fellows  saw  several  sculptured 
key-stones  with  this  device  at  Mylasa. — Lycia,  p.  75. 
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that  the  Carians  collected  after  their  defeat  by  the 
Persian  Pan  rises.  The  grove  of  plane-trees  was 
probably  situated  in  the  ravine  seen  by  Lieutenant 
Smith  below  the  site  of  the  ruins.  The  spot  was 
one  well  chosen  for  the  rallying-point  of  a race  of 
mountaineers  like  the  Carians  : for,  though  so  high 
above  the  plain,  the  site  must  have  been  well  sup- 
plied with  water  and  pasturage,4  and  the  approach 
to  it  from  the  plain  below  must  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  an  invading  army,  if  the  Carians 
were  posted  so  as  to  command  the  ravines  and 
passes.  An  inscription  published  by  Lebas"  speaks 
of  the  sacred  land  attached  to  this  temple.  It 
appears  from  another  inscription,  ibid;  that  there 
was  a town  or  village  at  Labranda,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  in  alliance  with  those  of  a neigh- 
bouring town  called  Olymos,  which  Lebas  places  a 
little  south  of  Labranda  and  north-east  of  Mylasa. 

iElian"  states  that  at  this  temple  was  a spring  of 
clear  water,  containing  fish  with  gold  necklaces  and 
rings.  It  is  probable  that  this  tale  refers  to  votive 
objects  thrown  into  the  fountain,  and  possibly  at- 
tached to  living  fish  in  it.  In  like  manner,  at  the 
Amphiaraion  near  Oropus,  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  thrown  into  a fountain  by  the  worshippers. x 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  ante , p.  33,  that  a 

lliis  is  shown  by  its  Turkish  naineYazlik,  pronounced  Yailih. 
See  fepratt  and  Forbes,  Lyeia,  i.  p.  57,  where  a yailih  is  de- 
scribed as  a fertile  plain  or  basin  which  appears  scooped  out  of 
the  summit  of  a mountain.  Lycia  has  many  such  yailihs,  where 
the  inhabitants  retire  in  the  summer  heats. 

u No.  338-  v No.  334.  »■  l)e  Nat.  Anirn.  xii.  30. 

* Pausan.  i.  34,  3. 
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sacrecl  way  led  from  Mylasa  to Labranda.  Ibis  Mas 
evidently  the  road  which  was  seen  by  Fellows  in 
his  journey  from  Arab  Idissar  to  Mylasa,  which  he 
describes  thus,  p.  67  of  his  Lycia  : — “ In  descending 
the  mountains  towards  Mylasa  we  followed,  and 
continually  crossed  and  re-crossed  an  ancient  paved 
road;  the  large  stones  differing  from  those  ol 
later  days  by  being  wrought  and  fitted  together 
with  the  protruding  natural  rock : the  road  in 
passing  ravines  was  also  built  up  with  solid  Gicek 
masonry.” y Along  this  road,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,7,  the  sacred  processions  passed  from  Mylasa 
to  Labranda  ; hence  its  extreme  solidity. 

Near  the  temple  Lieutenant  Smith  saw  a large 
tomb,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

“ Higher  up  the  hill  I found  a remarkable  tomb 
in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It 
consisted  of  a principal  inner  chamber,  containing 
three  plain  rough-cut  sarcophagi,  and  a smaller 
outer  chamber,  which  has  served  as  a vestibule 
to  the  other.  (See  Plate  LNXVII.)  A doorway 
leads  into  the  outer  chamber,  and  opposite  to  it 
was  another  doorway  connecting  the  two  apart- 
ments, the  lintels  of  which  were  formed  by  a single 
stone  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section  on  E F, 
in  the  Plate.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the  chamber 

y Xhis  Sacred  Way  was  also  seen  by  M.  Prokesch  von  Osten, 
iii.  p.  448.  He  describes  it  as  30'  broad.  It  is  also  noticed  by 
Mr.  Waddington,  Voyage  Numismatique  en  Asie  Mineure,  p.  40  ; 
and  Prince  Piickler  Mnskau,  Die  RUckkehr,  iii.  p.  19G.  M.  Prokesch 
von  Osten  observed  many  ancient  fountains  at  Labranda— m. 

p.  450. 

1 xiv.  p.  6-59. 
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were  one  continuous  semicircular  arch,  constructed 
on  the  Egyptian  principle. 

“ The  whole  length  of  the  tomb  inside  was  19'  8" 
by  11'  2"  width.  The  side  walls  were  carried  up  out- 
side, so  as  to  form  an  upper  story,  consisting  of  one 
room,  occupying  the  entire  area  of  the  chambers, 
and  roofed  over  with  immense  slabs,  laid  side  by 
side  like  beams,  and  stretching  from  side  to  side. 
The  dimensions  ot  all  of  these  were  nearly  similar, 
\iz.,  16  2 by  2 9 by  1 7 . The  height  of  the  upper 
story  from  the  floor  is  3'  11".  Outside  the  outer 
doorway  the  rock  is  cut  level  for  a foundation.” 

A plan  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  Lebas,”  who 
adds  a third  outer  chamber  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  two  described  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  and 
with  an  entrance  from  the  side.  This  larger 
outer  chamber  may  be  considered  as  the  vestibule 
to  the  whole.  Lieutenant  Smith  appears  to  have 
only  seen  the  lines  cut  lor  its  foundation.  The 
wall  and  doorway  of  this  chamber  given  by  Lebas 
may  have  been  removed  previously  to  Lieutenant 
Smith’s  visit. 

Externally  this  tomb  has  had  a Doric  entabla- 
ture, which  is  now  lying  in  ruins  at  the  side  of  the 
basement,  and  probably  surmounted  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lion  Tomb,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
details  of  the  order  as  given  by  Lebas.  (See  ante, 
p.  511 .)  The  commanding  position  of  the  tomb  at 
Labranda,  its  size,  and  the  general  character  of  its 
architecture,  lead  me  to  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Hekatomnus. 

a Voyage  Archgologique. 
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MYLASA  TO  ESKI  IIISSAE, 

This  journey  occupies  about  six  hours,  the 
first  part  of  the  route  lies  through  an  exten- 
sive plain,  lying  to  the  east  of  Mylasa.  Heie  I 
noticed  a singular  sort  of  aqueduct,  consisting  of 
pipes  of  pine-wood,  laid  in  the  ground  and  jointed 
together.  Pitchers  are  also  made  of  wood  through- 
out those  parts  of  Caria  where  the  pine  abounds. 
After  traversing  this  plain  we  ascended  gradually 
by  a rugged  track  into  a mountain  district  covered 
with  forests  of  pitch-pine.  The  road  winds  along 
picturesque  glades,  following  the  course  of  a winter 
torrent. 

On  our  left  was  a high  mountain,  the  name  of 
which,  I was  told,  was  Ak-sivri.  According  to 
Kiepert’s  Map,  this  would  be  a portion  of  the  range 
of  Mount  Latmus.  At  four  hours’  distance  from 
Mylasa  we  crossed  a mountain  ridge,  whence  we 
descended  through  a rocky  broken  country  to 
Eski  Ilissar.  Here  we  found  the  inhabitants  much 
more  friendly  than  at  Mylasa,  and  I was  conse- 
quently enabled  to  examine  many  fragments  of 
inscriptions  built  into  the  walls  of  houses,  and  to 
purchase  a number  of  copper  coins. 

At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  from  Eski  nissar 
the  road  crosses  the  source  of  a small  river  called 
Buzlik  Chai,  which  was  flowing  north,  and  which, 
I was  told,  was  a tributary  of  the  Mendere.  The 
water  issues  from  a built  passage  under  ground. 
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Here  are  foundations,  as  if  some  ancient  edifice  liad 
stood  on  this  spot.  At  the  distance  of  one  hour 
from  Eski  Hissar,  we  passed  on  the  left  the  village 
ol  Agrikoi,1’  which  contains  about  200  inhabitants. 
The  direction  of  the  road  here  was  due  east.  Half 
an  hour  further  on  we  passed  on  the  right  the 
village  of  Buzuk,  close  to  the  road.  From  Agrikoi 
for  two  hours  onwards  we  traversed  a rich  plain 
cultivated  with  Indian  corn.  The  remainder  of  the 
route  passed  over  a more  barren  and  mountainous 
district.  At  the  distance  of  about  four  hours  from 
Eski  Hissar  we  passed  on  the  left  the  village  of 
Baizcr  : the  direction  of  the  road  here  was  south- 
east. I noticed  in  this  journey  that  in  many  places 
small  strips  of  rag  were  tied  to  the  branches  of 
trees  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  was  told  that 
the  Turks  attached  one  of  these  rags  whenever 
they  had  an  illness.  I met  with  the  same  custom 
in  Mytilene. 

Mughla  is  a large  Turkish  town,  situated  in  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a steep  rock,  on  which  has 
evidently  stood  an  ancient  Acropolis.  This  rock  is 
distant  about  twenty  minutes  to  the  north-east  of  the 
town.  The  top  is  nearly  level,  so  that,  seen  from 
below,  the  rock  presents  the  appearance  of  a trun- 
cated cone.  A road  from  the  town  winds  along  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  base.  This  road  follows 
the  line  of  an  ancient  approach  to  the  Acropolis,  as  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  square  niches  and  caverns 


11  So  pronounced,  but  written  Aeliurkoi  in  Kiepert’s  Map.  Lebas 
writes  Akchourkeui. 
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cut  in  the  rock  on  each  side : these,  doubtless,  con- 
tained votive  offering’s. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  I found 
a level  platform,  which  has  been  surrounded  by  an 
Hellenic  wall.  The  greatest  length  of  this  plat- 
form is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  the 
north-east  side  a piece  of  ancient  wall  remains, 
running  north-west  bv  south-east.  It  may  be 
traced  for  about  46'  in  a western  direction,  after 
which  it  makes  an  angle  to  the  south  for  10'  and 
then  runs  on  to  the  south-west,  following  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  This  wall  is  constructed  of 
squared  blocks,  of  no  great  size,  without  mortar. 
In  some  places  it  is  less  regularly  built  and  may 
have  been  repaired  in  modern  times.  About  thirty 
yards  to  the  north-east  of  this  wall  are  two  cisterns 
cut  in  the  rock. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  platform  extensive 
landslips  appear  to  have  taken  place,  and  great 
fissures  occur  in  the  rock,  as  if  it  had  been  rent 
asunder  in  some  convulsion  of  nature.  On  this 
side  the  wall  has  been  carried  away,  but  there 
are  marks  in  the  rock  where  a bed  has  been  cut 
for  its  reception. 

On  the  south-east  side  the  platform  terminates 
in  an  open  precipice,  below  which  is  a mountain 
torrent.  On  this  side  two  chambers  are  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  was  a window  with 
two  steps  on  the  inside  of  the  sill,  but  all  has 
been  torn  and  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

This  hill  fortress  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  plain. 
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.Descending  from  the  platform,  I came  to  the 
foundations  of  a tower  facing  west.  Part  of  these 
foundations  had  been  carried  away  by  the  fall  of 
the  rock  from  above.  A large  chasm,  40'  deep, 
intervenes  between  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
this  tower. 

I could  not  hear  of  any  antiquities  at  Muglila, 
but  Ross  discovered  here  in  the  house  of  a Greek 
inhabitant  a marble  pedestal  inscribed  with  a dedi- 
cation by  Nicliolaos,  the  son  of  Leon  of  Rhodes, 
to  Ilermes,  Herakles,  and  the  xoivov  or  community 
of  the  Tarmiani.  He  supposes  that  this  xoiviv  was 
one  of  the  conventus  noticed  by  Pliny,  and  that 
it  was  probably  attached  to  the  mjvTsXsia.  of  Cibyra. 
This  inscription  having  been  found  at  Muglila, 
Tarmiani  is  probably  the  ancient  name  of  this 
place.0 

At  Muglila  I purchased  a gold  coin  of  Pixodarus, 
the  only  specimen  of  this  piece  which  I met  with 
in  Caria.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  so  long  a 
residence  at  Budrurn  I hardly  ever  had  coins  of 
the  Princes  of  Caria  offered  to  me  for  purchase. 


In  November,  1855,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Marmarice  in  H.  M.  S.  Medusa.  The 
following  are  my  notes  of  this  place,  and  of  a 
journey  thence  to  Muglila. 

Marmarice,  the  ancient  Physkos,  is  well  known 

0 L.  Eoss,  Hellenika,  i.- p.  67,  Halle,  1846.  Kiepert  (Memoir 
ueber  die  Karte  von  Kleinasien,  p.  77)  observes  that  the  Tamiani 
mentioned  by  Livy,  xxxiii.  18,  are  probably  the  same  people. 
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to  modern  navigators  on  account  of  its  magni- 
ficent hai-bour,  which  is  completely  landlocked, 
and  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  the 
largest  fleet. 

The  village  of  Marmarice  consists  of  a handful 
of  houses  situated  on  the  edge  of  a marsh  where 
malaria  prevails.  The  harbour  has  been  defended 
by  a small  mediaeval  castle,  now  in  ruins. 

I could  And  no  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
except  on  a hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain 
at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the 
north  of  the  village. 

The  road  from  Marmarice  to  this  hill  passes 
through  a Turkish  garden  at  its  foot,  in  which  arc 
some  remains  of  a Greek  church.  From  these 
ruins  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a rocky  path  winding- 
through  brushwood  up  to  a mediaeval  castle  built 
of  concrete  and  rough  stones,  and  called  Assar- 
kalessi.  It  commands  a view  of  the  bay  and 
surrounding  country. 

In  descending  the  hill  I noticed  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  an  Hellenic  fortification,  the 
south  wall  of  which  is  visible  at  intervals  through 
the  brushwood  for  about  150  yards.  On  the 
north  side  the  foundation  only  runs  on  a few 
yards.  The  wall  is  composed  of  rough  hewn 
blocks,  averaging  a yard  in  length.  At  the  angle 
two  courses  remain  above  the  foundations. 

Near  these  remains  was  a subterraneous  pas- 
sage, covered  with  large  slabs : this  may  have 
been  a Greek  tomb. 

From  Marmarice  I proceeded  to  Mughla  in 
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the  company  of  Captain  William  Heath,  11. N., 
then  commanding  the  “ Medusa.” 

We  left  Marmarice  at  9.15.  Our  road  lay 
nearly  north.  The  earlier  part  of  it  led  up  to  a 
mountain-pass.  The  scenery  was  very  picturesque. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  the  pitch-pine. 
On  the  left  we  passed  two  high  hills,  the  first  called 
Gurt  Bek,  the  second  Bel  Bashy.  At  10.30  we  crossed 
a high  ridge.  On  descending  we  came  into  a valley 
formed  by  alluvial  deposit.  Here  was  a Khan  called 
Dasha  Khan,  which  we  reached  at  11.30.  Near 
this  Khan  I noticed  a wall  of  Hellenic  masonry, 
built  with  squared  blocks,  at  a place  called  Yelgin. 
At  12.10  we  passed  an  old  castle  on  a hill  on  the 
left  called  Alten  Sevrissy.  At  12.30  we  forded 
the  river  Gheli  Bourla.  The  natural  channel  is 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  in  rainy  weather  the 
stream  fills  the  whole  of  the  valley.  At  this 
ford  are  the  ruins  of  a bridge.  This  river  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Djova.  At  3.30  we  got  upon  a 
causeway  marked  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  as  an 
“ancient  paved  road.”  This  leads  through  a low 
alluvial  plain  to  Djova.  The  first  part  of  this 
road  passes  through  a swampy  tract  covered  with 
thickets.  In  crossing  this  swamp  I noticed  a 
large  block  with  a socket  worked  in  it,  as  if  it. 
had  received  the  hinge  of  a door.  This  was  of 
ancient  workmanship.  We  arrived  at  Djova  at 
5.30  p.m.  Here  are  two  or  three  houses  on  the 
shore,  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  quaran- 
tine officer. 

The  anchorage  at  Djova  is  good,  but  the  situa- 
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tion  very  unhealthy  in  summer  from  malaria,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  have  a wan,  fever-stricken  look, 
which  reminded  me  of  Strabo’s  description  of  the 
Caunians.4  I could  see  no  Greek  remains  here 
except  a square  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff 
which  overhangs  the  sea.  On  the  road  to  Mughla, 
at  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Scala,  is  a mediaeval 
castle  overlooking  the  marshy  plain.  The  eminence 
on  which  it  stands  was  probably  a Greek  Acropolis, 
as  on  the  side  looking  towards  the  Scala  is  a piece 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

In  the  road  below  are  traces  of  Hellenic  walls 
along  the  edge  of  the  valley. 

On  leaving  Djova  we  crossed  a lofty  ridge  over- 
looking the  castle,  from  the  summit  of  which  a mag- 
nificent view  opened  out  to  the  south.  The  horizon 
was  bounded  by  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  the 
Lycian  mountains,  and  in  the  middle  distance 
could  be  seen  other  mountains  of  the  boldest  and 
most  picturesque  forms,  and  a large  salt-water 
lake,  Kudjis,  eight  hours  distant,  which  lies  north 
of  Dolamon.  The  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  on 
which  we  stood  were  covered  with  the  arbutus, 
which  at  this  season  had  the  most  luxuriant 
tender  green  foliage. 

After  crossing  this  ridge  the  road  descends 
gradually  through  a succession  of  open  valleys 
into  the  plain  of  Mughla.  At  three  hours’  dis- 
tance from  this  place  I noticed  on  my  right  hand 
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a rocky  hill,  high  up  the  side  of  which  was  an 
Hellenic  wall.  On  questioning  a Turkish  peasant 
on  the  spot,  I was  told  that  the  hill  was  called 
Assar,  and  that  on  its  summit  also  were  walls. 
The  name  of  the  valley  on  the  right  of  which  I 
noticed  this  hill  is  Kizil  Agatcli.  The  country 
between  Djova  and  Mughla  is  but  little  culti- 
vated ; patches  of  ploughed  land  occur  here  and 
there  in  the  midst  of  tracts  covered  with  brush- 
wood. Not  a single  village  is  visible  on  this  road, 
and  the  district  is  evidently  very  poorly  populated. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1857,  Lieut.  Smith 
proceeded  up  the  Gulf  of  Djova  in  a caique,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  timber  for  the  expedition. 
On  his  way  he  examined  the  site  of  Keramos, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf.  His  observa- 
tions on  this  site  arc  as  follows  : — - 

“ By  reference  to  the  Admiralty  Chart,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ruins  of  Keramos  are  situated  in  a 
plain  which  projects  considerably  into  the  sea. 
This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a ridge  of 
high  and  steep  mountains,  and  in  other  directions 
by  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  These  mountains,  marked 
in  Kiepcrt  as  Mount  Lida,  run  east  and  west  along 
the  shore,  increasing  in  height  and  grandeur  as  they 
approach  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

“We  anchored  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain. 
Walking  westward  from  this  point,  the  first  object 
is  the  basement  of  a large  building  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain, 
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being  built  on  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. On  this  account  the  south  side  of  the  base- 
ment, that  is,  the  one  next  the  plain,  is  the  highest ; 
and  the  two  adjacent  sides,  the  east  and  west,  de- 
crease in  height  according  to  the  upward  slope  of 
the  hill,  while  the  northern  side  cannot  be  seen  at 
all.  The  whole  is  built  of  very  large  blocks  of  pud- 
ding-stone, beautifully  squared  and  jointed.  The 
courses  are  alternately  of  blocks  laid  flat  and  on 
edge.  In  the  courses  in  which  the  blocks  are 
on  edge,  the  stones  are  alternately  headers  and 
stretchers,  like  Flemish  bond  brick-work. 

“ The  foundations  are  of  hard  blue  limestone, 
built  into  steps  with  polygonal  masonry. 

“ This  basement  has  a cornice  moulding  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone. 

“ The  blocks  of  pudding-stone  arc  very  large,  one 
which  I measured  being  15'  3"  x 3'  4"  x T 1\". 
The  length  of  the  south  side  is  104'  3".  N ot  being 
able  to  find  the  north  side,  I could  not  get  the 
length  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  but  traced  one  of 
them  for  a length  of  96'.  The  whole  place  is  en- 
cumbered by  the  ruins  of  a monastery. 

“ Inside  the  walls  of  the  basement  are  fragments 
of  the  superstructure  of  the  ancient  building.  They 
are  of  white  marble,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
a temple. 

“ The  columns  are  not  fluted.  The  diameter  of 
some  is  2'  7",  and  of  others  2'  1".  I saw  no  bases. 

“ The  capitals  are  Corinthian,  of  rather  coarse 
workmanship.  The  height  is  2'  10",  and  the  dia- 
meter where  it  joins  the  shaft  1'  9". 
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“ Tlicre  were  two  blocks,  apparently  from  dif- 
ferent architraves.  The  depth  of  the  larger  block 
was  T 11" ; that  of  the  smaller  block  was  T 8J". 
The  depth  of  a block  of  the  cornice  was  T 111". 

“ In  the  wall  of  the  monastery,  forming  the 
spring  of  an  arch,  I saw  a stone  1'  3"  in  depth, 
with  a rough  honeysuckle  pattern.  This,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  temple.  In  its 
centre  it  had  a cross  surrounded  by  a wreath. 

“ Behind  this  basement  are  a number  of  tombs 
out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  ; they  are 
now  filled  with  beehives. 

“ Still  walking  westward,  I discovered  the 
foundations  of  a small  building,  40'  by  28',  pro- 
bably a tomb.  It  was  of  the  same  conglomerate 
as  the  basement  already  described. 

“ Ilalf  a mile  more  to  the  westward,  I came  to  the 
wall  which  incloses  the  city  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  sides.  On  the  north  side,  the  mountains  are  so 
steep  and  rugged  that  they  form  a natural  defence. 
On  this  account  there  is  no  wall,  except  at  one 
or  two  places,  where  the  line  of  rock  is  broken  by  a 
ravine.  The  wall  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  blue 
limestone,  and  is  a good  specimen  of  polygonal 
masonry.  Here  and  there  throughout  its  course 
are  square  towers  of  the  same  material  and  con- 
struction, with  the  exception  of  the  corners,  which 
are  of  isodomous  blocks  of  the  conglomerate 
mentioned  above.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  about  5'. 

“ I counted,  altogether,  eight  small  gateways, 
most  of  which  arc  still  standing.  The  upper  part  of 
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each  forms  a radiating  arch,  about  5'  in  width. 
These  gateways  are  protected  by  small  flanking 
towers. 

“ On  the  south  side,  facing  the  valley,  are  the 
remains  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city.  Here 
the  wall  takes  a bend  inwards,  having  the  gateway 
in  the  centre  of  the  curve.  By  this  means  the  en- 
trance is  flanked  by  a wall  on  each  side.  Prom  this 
gateway  a road  can  he  easily  traced  in  a south- 
eastern direction  for  a distance  of  at  least  500 
yards.  It  is  about  30'  in  breadth  between  the  rows 
of  sarcophagi  which  line  it  on  each  side.  Outside 
the  walls,  on  every  side  of  the  city,  arc  a great 
many  of  these  plain  sarcophagi,  nearly  all  made  of 
conglomerate. 

“ Within  the  walls  there  is  nothin"  remarkable. 
There  are  a great  many  late  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  are  the  semicircular  arches 
over  the  doors  and  windows.  In  one  of  these 
buildings  I saw  pieces  of  architrave  and  cornice  of 
white  marble.  The  cornice  was  very  florid  in  style, 
and  not  finely  executed.  One  piece  of  architrave 
had  the  inscription  ■ XIITItNM  ET A . and  another, 
• NTHNEINn^EBAZTilEVZ  . [’AJvrtovsiW  Xifaurrw 
E'j(r[s|3sT], 

“ Near  this  was  a small  spirally-fluted  column  of 
white  marble,  9"  in  diameter,  used  as  a Turkish 
tombstone. 

“ Throughout  the  interior  of  the  city  were  a 
great  many  blocks  of  conglomerate,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  common  stone  used  for  building. 
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I saw  a number  of  rough  columns  of  this  stone, 
2'  in  diameter. 

“ In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  are  the  remains 
of  a building  160'  by  155-§-'.  In  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  longest  sides  is  a semicircular  apse,  the 
chord  of  which  measured  70'.  The  wall  is  altogether 
of  conglomerate,  and  is  only  4'  high,  except  the 
circular  part,  which  is  S'  in  height.  This  part 
is  finished  by  a plain  coping,  and  the  rest  of  the 
wall  also  seems  still  of  its  original  height,  as  there 
are  no  ruins  lying  about  as  if  it  had  fallen. 

“ The  valley  is  covered  in  many  places  with  im- 
penetrable thickets,  and  is  very  unhealthy.  The 
ground,  where  it  is  cultivated,  is  very  fertile  ; but  I 
saw  large  crops  of  ripe  grain  standing  uncut  from 
want  of  labourers.  In  different  places  in  the  valley 
are  the  ruins  of  monasteries,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  in  any  way  remarkable.” 
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Town  of  Cos;  castle  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ; date  of 
gateway  ; slabs  of  frieze  in  the  walls  ; other  ancient  remains  ; 
cippi  in  well  ; journey  to  Pyli  ; Charmyleion  ; remains  of  an- 
cient port ; Antimachia  ; Kephalas  ; church  of  Palatia,  and 
ruins  of  temple  on  site  of  ancient  isthmus  ; Astypalsea ; castle 
at  the  extremity  of  the  island  ; castle  at  Antimachia  ; church 
of  Hagios  Thoodoros  ; discovery  of  long  inscription  on  octagonal 
column  ; town  of  Palaio  Pyli  ; Byzantine  churches  and  castle  ; 
return  to  Cos. 

On  the  26th  of  Xovemher,  1857,  I proceeded 
from  Budrum  to  the  town  of  Cos,  accompanied  by 
Corporal  Spackman,  R.E.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  I visited  the  castle,  which  is  an  extensive 
building  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  occu- 
pying a narrow  neck  of  land  which  intervenes 
between  the  sea  and  the  ancient  port.  It  is  iso- 
lated from  the  town  hy  a dry  fosse.  The  fortress 
consists  of  two  oblong  enclosures  with  circular 
bastions  at  the  angles.  The  inner  work  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  whose  shields  occur 
on  the  bastions  and  connecting  curtains,  in  the 
same  positions  as  in  the  castles  of  Rhodes  and 
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Budrum.  The  bearings  on  the  shields  are  similar 
to  those  met  with  in  the  latter  fortress. 

An  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  the  inner 
building  gives  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  part 
of  the  structure,  A.D.  1478. 

The  outer  inclosure  I conclude  to  he  a work  of  a 
more  recent  period,  probably  of  Turkish  times ; for 
the  masonry  lias  a modern  character,  and  the 
shields  of  the  Knights  are  found  here  and  there 
built  into  the  walls  in  reversed  positions. 

Over  the  outer  gateway  is  a portion  of  a frieze 
with  masks  and  festoons,  not  of  fine  workmanship  ; 
and  within  the  gateway  is  a shield  surrounded  by  a 
rich  vine-leaf  pattern. 

On  the  face  of  the  outer  wall  towards  the  sea 
are  fragments  of  a small  frieze  much  worn.  The 
figures  on  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  Satyrs 
and  Bacchantes  in  procession. 

On  the  internal  face  of  the  same  wall  are  three 
other  pieces  of  a frieze  in  better  preservation  ; these 
measure  4'  6"  by  2',  and  are  surrounded  by  a bold 
ovolo  moulding.  One  piece  is  tolerably  perfect, 
the  others  so  much  defaced  that  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  are  alone  visible.11 

The  roof  of  the  inner  gateway  is  composed  of 
drums  of  marble  columns,  and  on  either  side  are 
blocks  of  marble  with  names  inscribed  on  them. 

a [These,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  ante,  p.  450,  corre- 
spond in  scale  and  subject  with  two  slabs  excavated  in  a temple  at 
Cnidus,  from  which  site  they  may  have  been  transported  by  the 
Knights.  L.  Ross,  however,  supposed  them  to  be  part  of  the  frieze 
of  the  temple  of  AEsculapius  at  Cos.  See  his  Archaeologische 
Aufsaetze  (2nd  Series),  Leipzig,  1861,  pp.  402-5. — C.  T.  N.]" 

II.  2 T 
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The  greater  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  fortress 
was  destroyed  hv  the  explosion  of  a powder  maga- 
zine, a few  years  ago.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  this 
part,  I found  a portion  of  a draped  female  figure 
seated,  of  good  Greek  workmanship,  which  had 
apparently  formed  part  of  a large  frieze,  as  it  was 
iu  relief,  and  not  of  great  thickness. 

Near  the  houses  occupied  by  the  garrison,  which 
are  situated  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  I 
discovered  a mutilated  composite  capital  and  a 
piece  of  frieze  of  a late  period. 

During  the  day  I called  to  sec  Demetri  Platanis- 
tes,  an  intelligent  Greek  merchant  resident  at  Cos, 
who  has  made  a small  collection  of  antiquities.  In 
his  garden  was  a Greek  lion  of  good  style  built  into 
the  wall,  but  so  mutilated  as  not  to  be  worth  removal. 

27th  Nov. — Having  heard  that  a well  in  a field  a 
mile  and  a half  to  the  cast  of  the  town  contained 
numerous  sculptures,  I went  to  inspect  it.  This 
well  was  8'  square,  30'  deep,  dry,  and  built  of 
large  blocks.  Having  descended,  I found  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  owner  had  given  rise  to  a 
greatly  exaggerated  report,  as  there  were  only  five 
cippi  of  ordinary  character,  supporting  architraves 
upon  which  the  walls  of  the  well  rested.  (I  late 
LXXXII.,  figg.  1,  2.)  There  was  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  cippi>  and  on  a block  in  the  w all  n as 
inscribed  the  name  Parmeniskos. 

At  a short  distance  from  this,  there  was  another 
well  in  the  garden  of  Djamil  Bey,  into  which  were 
built,  at  a depth  of  twelve  feet,  a small  headless 
statue,  and  a fragment  oi  iriezc  with  figuies. 
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In  the  afternoon  wo  started  on  a tour  through 
the  island,  proceeding  first  to  the  village  of  Pyli. 
At  a distance  of  a mile  after  leaving  the  town  of 
Cos,  I observed  sculptured  marbles  with  circular 
shields  upon  them,  and  others  with  small  Greek 
pilasters  in  the  walls  of  the  fields  by  the  roadside. 
These  were  evidently  from  tombs  ; and  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  excavations  in  the  garden  of  a 
Greek,  which  I visited  with  Mr.  Newton  in  the 
month  of  September  (and  which  contained  altars 
and  sepulchral  monuments),  they  corroborated  his 
conjecture  that  the  Necropolis  of  ancient  Cos  was 
situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  Here  I subse- 
quently copied  a sepulchral  inscription  containing 
the  name  of  Antigonos  son  of  Apollophanes.  Our 
road  lay  over  a rich  and  well-cultivated  plain  ; on 
our  left,  at  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  rose  that 
serrated  ridge  of  mountains  which  has  given  the 
name  of  Prion  to  the  range ; on  our  right  were 
vineyards  stretching  to  the  sea,  which  wras  distant 
about  a mile. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  hours  from  Cos  ive 
came  upon  a ruin  which  had  been  arched  with 
ltoman  bricks.  Near  it  were  fragments  of  marble, 
on  which  Greek  names  and  portions  of  words  were 
inscribed.  We  also  found  an  inscription  on  a 
stone  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

A short  distance  beyond  this  cultivation  ceased, 
and  we  reached  a marshy  plain  affording  pasturage 
to  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Upon  our  left  we 
saw  a ruined  mediaeval  aqueduct,  extending  to  a 
square  tower,  now  used  as  a mill.  On  the  walls  of 
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the  mill  were  shields  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ot 
Jerusalem,  three  hearing  the  cross  of  the  Order, 
and  a fourth  with  two  lions  passant  gardant,  the 
arms  of  one  of  two  Grand  Masters,  Guy  de  Blanche- 
fort,  or  Philibert  de  Naillac. 

Making  a circuit  round  a detached  hill,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Pyli  at  dusk.  It  is  situated  on  rising 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountains  in  the  range ; 
before  it  an  extensive  plain  stretches  to  the  sea. 

28th  Nov. — Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  Cliar- 
mvleion,  an  ancient  Greek  tomb  of  the  kind  called 
Jleroon}  It  is  situated  near  the  church  of  Hagios 
Stauros.  We  found  it  to  consist  of  an  oblong 
chamber  with  an  arched  roof  of  semicircular  form, 
the  face  of  each  block  being  curved  so  as  to  form 
the  segment  of  a circle.  (Plate  LXXXII.,  fig.  5.) 
It  is  18'  2>\"  long  by  8'  3-}"  wide,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine  of  the  best  masonry.  On 
either  side  were  six  niches  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead.  (Pig-  3.)  There  were  no  architectural  orna- 
ments. An  outer  chamber  had  existed,  but  its 
original  form  could  not  be  traced. 

In  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  church,  called 
Stauros,  were  two  rich  doorway  cornices  with 
consoles,  figg.  6,  10,  and  a piece  of  frieze,  figg. 
9,  11,  all  of  delicate  finish,  but  not  possessing  the 
bold  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  Mauso- 
leum. In  a church  in  Palaiopyli  I subsequently 
found  part  of  the  capital  of  a pilaster  from  one  of 
the  antcE,  and  a marble  Ionic  base. 

b [For  a description  of  this  tomb,  see  Dr.  L.  Ross,  Arcliaeolo- 
gische  Aufsaetze,  Leipsic,  18(51,  pp.  392-3. — C.  T.  N.] 
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Prom  an  interesting  inscription  built  into  the 
wall  of  this  chapel  and  published  by  Dr.  L.  Ross,c 
we  learn  that  the  tomb  was  surrounded  by  a sacred 
enclosure  or  temenos,  on  which  were  small  temples. 

There  being  nothing  else  in  the  village  but 
one  or  two  cippi  with  inscriptions,  I went  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  sea-shore  in  hopes  of  finding  traces 
of  the  ancient  port  on  the  site  where  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  Admiralty  Chart.  Ilalf-way  between  the 
village  and  the  sea  we  came  upon  a group  of 
mediaeval  ruins,  consisting’  of  two  arched  chambers 
partly  constructed  with  blocks  of  marble  from 
ancient  buildings.  On  the  sea-shore  I found  re- 
mains of  a mole,  and  near  it  a weather-worn  stone 
upon  which  a few  letters  of  an  inscription  were 
visible. 

29tli.  We  started  at  an  early  hour  for  Kephalas. 
Gradually  ascending  from  Pyli,  we  crossed  two 
deep  ravines  worn  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  by  water 
trom  the  hills.  After  two  hours’  journey,  we  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a tract  of  table-land  extending, 
without  interruption,  from  the  mountain  range  to 
the  town  of  Kephalas.  Here  we  passed  through 
the  straggling  village  ofAndimachi  (Antimachia), 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  ground  is  cultivated ; 
but  beyond,  for  three  hours’  journey,  it  is  a wild 
moorland.  After  leaving  Andimachi  we  crossed 
another  ravine ; and,  after  having  regained  the 
plateau,  proceeded  for  two  hours,  and  then 
descended  to  the  sea-sliore. 

The  high  land  which  wc  had  left  sloped  away  on 
c Inscript.  Lied.  iii.,  No.  309. 
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our  right  hand  until  it  terminated  in  the  bold 
sandstone  rock  upon  which  the  picturesque  town 
of  Kephalas  is  situated.  This  rock  stands  about 
150'  above  the  plain,  and  is  approached  hv  a suc- 
cession of  zigzags. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Kephalas  in  the  even- 
ing'. The  castle  of  Kephalas  is  a mere  keep  built 
on  the  edge  of  a precipice.  Here  I found  two 
shields ; one  bearing  the  cross  of  the  Order,  the 
other,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  on  a fess  three  Hours 
de  lys ; 2nd  and  3rd,  eight  roundles,  3,  2 and  3 ; 
an  inscription  upon  the  moulded  edge  of  an  altar, 
and  two  others  in  a church.  In  the  house  of  a 
peasant  I found  a marble  altar  of  small  dimensions, 
ornamented  with  bulls’  heads  and  festoons.  At  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  minutes’  walk  to  the  south 
of  Kephalas  are  the  ruins  of  a Doric  temple,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Isthmos,  so  called  from 
the  neck  of  land  on  which  it  was  placed.11  This 
temple  was  built  of  red  trachyte.  On  its  site  the 
church  of  Palatia  lias  been  built ; the  south  wall 
of  the  cella  formin'?  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 
In  a vestibule  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  arc 
several  inscriptions.0 

11  [The  name  of  this  town  is  known  from  inscriptions  found  in 
situ.  See  L.  Ross,  Inseript.  Gr.  Ined.  iii.  Nos.  303-0  ; and  Reiscn 
auf  den  Griecli.  Inseln,  iii.  p.  130. — C.  T.  N.] 

c [For  an  account  of  the  church  of  Palatia,  or  Panagia  Palatini, 
sec  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griecli.  Inseln,  iv.  pp.  23-4.  In  this 
church  is  a stone  table  made  of  ancient  blocks  of  marble,  where  the 
peasants  hold  their  annual  feast,  and  an  inscription  dedicated  to 
some  lady  of  imperial  rank  in  the  character  of  Deineter  ; perhaps 
Livia,  or  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus. — G.  I'.  N.] 
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In  a ravine  near  the  sea,  called  Stampalia,  lying- 
cast  of  the  village  of  Keplialas,  are  some  ruins  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Astypakead  I visited 
the  site  ; but,  except  some  large  stones  in  the  walls 
of  the  fields,  we  found  nothing  of  importance. 
There  were  three  drums  of  columns  in  position  3' 
above  ground,  and  a fragment  of  marble  with  an 
inscription.  The  material  was  sandstone  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

Having  heard  that  there  were  ruins  of  a castle 
called  Ovridkastro,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island,  we  started  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them.  After  a rough  journey  of  four  hours,  we 
ascertained  that  the  ruins  consisted  of  a rude 
chamber  built  of  rubble,  without  any  architectural 
character.  On  our  return  we  passed  near  the  site 
of  a castle  marked  in  Hoss’s  Map,  but  the  remains 
were  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  noting. 

The  head  of  the  island  beyond  Keplialas  is 
mountainous,  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  almost 
uninhabited.  This  forms  one  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  island  of  Cos  may  be  divided  by  its 
natural  formation.  The  other  two  are  the  ramie 

O 

of  Prion  and  the  plain  at  its  foot,  and  the  wild 
table-land  extending  from  Priou  to  Keplialas. 

1st  Dec.— We  left  Keplialas  on  our  way  back, 
and  reached  Andimachi  in  the  afternoon.  We 
went  to  the  castle,  which  lies  two  miles  east  of  the 
village.  It  is  of  greater  extent  than  those  at  Cos 

1 [See  Itoss,  Iteiseu,  iii.  p.  136;  but  ibid.  iv.  p.  28,  lie  in  more 
inclined  to  place  AstypaUea  at  Mastikaris,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.— C.  T.  N.] 
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or  Budrum,  being  in  reality  a walled  town. 
Except  a wall  with  embrasures,  there  arc  no  works 
for  defence,  except  a circular  bastion  outside  the 
principal  gateway.  Over  this  gateway  is  a large 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
and  surmounted  by  a cardinal’s  hat.g  In  the 
walls  are  also  three  shields  combined  with  the 
date  1520  : — -(1.)  The  arms  of  the  Grand  Master 
E.  de  Carctto ; (2.)  Per  pale  three  clicvroncls, 
in  dexter  chief  a crescent ; (3.)  Earn  impaling 
cheeky. 

The  commandant  presented  us  with  a small 
mutilated  statue  that  had  been  built  iuto  the 
wall  of  his  house.  We  copied  several  inscriptions 
here. 

2nd  Dec. — We  descended  to  the  sea-shore  by 
one  of  the  numerous  ravines  that  terminate  the 
plateau  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Halasarna. 

Passing  through  a village,  the  church  of  which 
furnished  an  inscription,  we  reached  the  shore 
near  the  ruined  church  of  Hagios  Tlieodoros.  A 
portion  of  the  apse  of  this  church  remains : it  is 
built  of  fine  blocks  of  black  and  white  marble ; near 
it  are  pieces  of  frieze  and  architrave,  and  of  drums 
of  columns.  Amongst  the  ruins  we  found  two 
inscriptions.  The  shore  is  here  strewn  with  bits 
of  marble,  a proof  that  there  must  have  existed 
buildings  of  some  importance  in  the  vicinity. 

s [Doubtless  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  Peter  d’Aubusson. — 
0.  T.  N.] 
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At  a mile  to  tlie  eastward  of  Hagios  Tlieodoros 
we  found  a small  space  of  enclosed  ground  (aj)~ 
parently  the  apse  of  a small  church),  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  an  octagonal  marble  column 
covered  with  inscriptions,  and  standing  2'  6"  above 
the  ground.  This  was  found  upon  examination  to 
he  7 6"  long. 

Corporal  Spackmau,  assisted  by  the  Turks,  dug 
up  this  column,  and  took  an  impression  of  the 
inscription,  which  contains  a great  number  of 
names,  apparently  a list  of  contributors  to  some 
public  fund.  Meanwhile  I visited  the  churches 
of  Panagia,  Hagios  Nicholas,  and  others,  without 
finding  anything  worthy  of  note  in  them.  In  the 
evening  we  left  for  Pyli. 

Itli  Dec. — Taking  a guide  with  us,  we  visited  the 
ancient  town  of  Palaio  Pyli,  situated  in  the  ravine 
of  the  mountains,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  distant 
from  Pyli. 

It  was  formerly  a walled  town  of  some  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  now  in  ruins  and  without  a single 
inhabitant. 

We  found  three  Byzantine  churches  among  the 
ruins  ; painted  in  fresco  throughout,  but  now  fast 
falling  into  decay. 

In  one  of  these  the  paintings  appeared  to  be  of 
Western  rather  than  of  Byzantine  character. 

In  the  church  of  Panagia,  the  table  of  the  Pro- 
thesis consisted  of  a capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters 
from  the  Charmyleion,  and  in  the  floor  was  a white 
marble  Ionic  base,  evidently  from  the  same  tomb, 
and  proving  it  to  have  been  of  the  Ionic  style. 
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The  castle  is  small  and  without  any  architec- 
tural features.  Its  situation  is  commanding;  it  is 
perched  upon  the  summit  of  a detached  rock,  some 
200  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

IV  e reached  Cos  the  same  afternoon,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Budrum. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  PETER  AT 
BUDRCJM. 

BY  MR.  K.  F.  PULLAN. 


When  Philibert  de  Naillac,  a Trench  Grand 
Master  of  Rhodes,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Budrum  in  1404/  he  found  there  a castle  built  by 
the  Turks  on  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
which  bounds  the  harbour  on  the  east.  This  rock, 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  ante,  page  275, 
was  anciently  occupied  by  an  Hellenic  Acropolis, 
was  a position  of  great  strength.  It  is  about  400' 
square,  rising  abruptly  from  the  general  level  of 
the  peninsula;  its  average  elevation  above  the 
shore  is  about  30',  increasing  gradually  to  a height 
of  40'  or  50'  on  the  east  side.  On  the  west  side  a 
space  of  about  100'  intervenes  between  this  rock 
and  the  sea;  on  the  south  and  east  sides  it  is 
bounded  by  deep  water.  On  the  north  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a low  isthmus,  which, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  at  some  period 
in  antiquity  covered  with  the  sea. 

Perceiving  the  advantages  of  this  position,  De 
Naillac  chose  it  for  the  site  of  a new  fortress,  to 

a [Bosio,  Istoria  della  S.  Religione  et  Militia  di  S.  Giovanni,  fol. 
Roma,  1629,  Pte.  II.  p.  15S,  places  this  event  in  the  year  1399, 
but  Ste.  Croix,  Memoires  de  l’lnstitut  de  France  (Classe  d’Histoire), 
1815,  ii.  p.  5C9,  prefers  the  later  date. — C.  T.  N.] 
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which  he  gave  the  name  St.  Peter,1’  ami  which 
from  its  great  strength  was  to  furnish  a safe  pied 
a terre  for  the  Knights  in  their  descents  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  infidel.  The  proximity  of  this  castle 
to  that  of  Lango,  or  Cos,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  twelve  miles,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
keeping  up  communication  by  means  of  signals,  no 
doubt  influenced  the  Grand  Master  in  the  choice 
of  this  situation.  Another  object  of  this  fortress 
was  to  afford  sanctuary  for  those  Christian  slaves 
who  should  be  able  to  escape  from  their  masters  ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Bosio,0  that  here  was 
kept  a peculiar  race  of  dogs,  which  could  dis- 
tinguish by  scent  the  Christians  from  the  Turks  ; 
that  they  fawned  upon  the  former,  and  tore  the 
latter  in  pieces.  These  dogs  were  assembled  for 
their  meals  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  and  were 
despatched  into  the  surrounding  country  to  guide 
Christian  captives  to  their  friends.  They  were 
also  useful  in  preventing  Turkish  prisoners  from 
escaping  from  the  fortress. 

The  new  castle  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  a German,  Henry  Schlegelholt,  who  found  in 
the  various  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Mausoleum,  a rich  mine  of  squared 
stones,  ready  to  his  hand  d.  The  greater  part  of 

b This  castle  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uerpui  tov  (see  Dnca«, 
Hist.  Byzant.  ed.  Par.  1042,  p.  64,  c.  xxiii.),  of  which  the  present 
name  Budrum  is  said  to  be  a Turkish  corruption.  (See  St.  Croix, 
in  the  Memoir  already  cited,  p.  581.)  We  learn  from  the  passage 
in  Guichard,  cited  ante,  p.  75,  that  Budrum  was  previously  called 
Mesy. 

c Bosio,  loc.  cit. 

d See  ante,  p.  74.  From  a manuscript  list  of  Papal  Bulls  in 
the  archives  of  the  Order  at  Malta,  p.  34,  No.  165,  we  learn 
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the  present  fortress  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Knights. 

The  parts  which  seem  to  me  to  belong'  to  the 
original  structure  are  the  south  wall  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  north-east  angle.  The  wall  is 
here  40'  high  ; the  lower  part,  to  a height  of  20',  is 
built  of  blocks  of  green  stone  from  the  Mausoleum, 
terminating  with  that  line  of  zig-zag  battlements 
which  is  characteristic  of  Turkish  fortifications. 
This  proves  that  the  Knights  were  not  the  first  to 
destroy  the  Mausoleum  for  the  sake  of  building 
materials. 

Schlegelholt  made  the  most  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  ground.  At  the  time  in  which  he  built, 
the  use  of  artillery  for  battering  had  not  become 
general,  even  in  Europe ; thus  the  chief  modes  of 
besieging  were  by  escalade,  by  mining,  and  by 
surprises.  By  building  his  walls  around  the  rock 
instead  of  upon  it,  he  gained  an  altitude  of  from 
40'  to  50'  on  every  side  on  the  exterior,  and  heights 
varying  from  20'  to  3'  within  the  walls,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  besiegers  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  walls  by  scaling,  while  the  besieged  could  gain 
easy  access  to  the  ramparts,  and  could  in  some 
places  act  in  large  bodies  for  their  defence. 
Mining  was  precluded  by  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
higher  level,  even  had  the  fosse  been  crossed. 

Surprises  were  guarded  against  by  making  the 

that,  by  a bull  of  Pope  Alexander  Y.,  dated  Pisa,  3 Kal.  August. 
1409,  plenary  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  those  who  gave  aid  to 
the  building  of  the  castle  of  St.  Peter. 
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entrance  to  the  inner  part  of  the  castle  circuitous. 
Tiie  main  gateway  is  on  the  south  side,  and  only 
reached  by  a passage  through  six  other  gateways, 
each  capable  of  defence,  and  across  a wooden 
bridge,  which  could  easily  be  destroyed  or  over- 
thrown. The  mention  of  these  seven  gates  by 
historians  has  evidently  led  Major  Porter,  in  his 
“History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,”0  to  suppose 
that  there  were  seven  enceintes ; whereas  in  the 
strongest  part  there  are  not  more  than  three. 

Coronelli f is  the  first  writer,  so  far  as  I know, 
who  gives  an  account  of  the  Castle  of  Budrum  ; and 
his  description,  though  very  inaccurate  as  regards 
inscriptions,  is,  on  the  whole,  valuable. 

About  tire  year  14S0  the  castle  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  the  Grand  Master,  Peter  d’Aubusson. 
It  must  have  been  again  repaired  in  1522,  when, 
according  to  Guichard,  much  material  was  taken 
from  the  Mausoleum,  and  the  discovery  of  tire 
sepulchral  chamber  took  place : but  the  building 
works  must  have  been  carried  on  almost  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  occupation  by  the  Knights, 
as  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  in  the  walls  of 
the  shields  of  nearly  all  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Order  in  succession,  from  the  time  of  Philibert  de 
Nail  lac  to  that  of  Pabricius  dc  Carctto,  who  died 
1521,  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
last  siege  of  Rhodes.  With  these  shields  are 
always  associated  that  of  the  Order,  and  the 
shield  of  the  Captain  of  the  Castle  for  the  time 
being.6 


c Yol.  i.  p.  309.  f Isola  di  Rodi,  Venet.  1702. 

s [Iu  1470,  a fresh  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  and 
building  materials  was  sent  to  the  castle  on  the  requisition  of  the 
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The  position  and  dates  of  many  of  these  shields 
will  he  noted  in  the  general  description. 

Appi  oaching  the  castle  from  the  town  we  come 
first  to  a glacis  of  unusual  size,  which  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  isthmus.  Its  grassy  slope  now 
tonus  the  burial-ground  of  an  adjoining  mosque. 
The  glacis  presents  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  front ; 
at  its  western  corner  it  is  pierced  for  a ramp,  which 
leads  by  a gradual  ascent  to  a gateway  opening  to 
the  fosse,  the  first  of  the  seven  through  which  the 
castle  is  entered. 

this  gateway  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  counter- 
scarp fifteen  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fosse. 
Its  jambs  and  lintels  are  formed  of  architrave 
stones  from  the  Mausoleum,  and  in  the  wall  on 
the  left  one  of  the  slabs  of  frieze  now  in  the 
British  Museum  was  formerly  inserted.1'  On  the 
inner  side,  over  the  gate,  are  three  shields  arranged 
in  a line,  the  centre  one  smaller  than  the  rest, 
bearing — • 

Chevalier  Francis  de  Buxsolo,  captain  of  the  fortress. -Bosio,  Pte.  ii. 
p.  322.  In  1475,  two  soldiers  tried  to  betray  the  Castle  of  Budrum’ 
but  the  plot  was  discovered.  Fr.  Giovanni  Cincio,  one  of  the’ 
lour  Constables  of  the  castle,  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his 
office.  All  the  windows  of  the  principal  wall  looking  seaward  were 
then  walled  up,  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  more  windows  be  made 
on  the  sea  side.— Ibid.  p.  348.  In  1480,  John  Kendall,  then  Turco- 
polier  of  the  Order,  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  obtain  aid  for  the  castle 
of  St.  Peter,  then  menaced  with  a siege  by  the  Turks,  and  to  dis- 
tribute indulgences  for  this  purpose.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
furnished  with  letters  from  King  Edward  IY,  in  which  his  mission 

was  accredited. — Bymer,  Foedera,  xii.  p.  112. C.  T.  N.] 

11  [Of  these  marbles  one  measured  6'  4"  by  2' ; another  4'  by 
2 2 ' ; a third  6'  10"  by  2'  2".  Two  long  pieces  of  similar  marble 
are  here  inserted  in  the  doorway  as  jambs.  They  are  1'  wide,  and 
G in  length  to  the  ground.  A portion  of  their  length  is  probably 
concealed  in  the  soil. — C.  T.  N.l 

II.  2 U 
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1st.  The  Cross  of  the  Order. 

2nd.  Three  bars  gemelles;  above  the  shield  a 
rose  surmounted  by  a Jleur  cle  Ijjs,  probably  as  the 
badge  of  the  Trench  “ Langue”  (the  arms  of 
Gatineau). 

3rd.  Two  lions  passant  (the  arms  of  Guy  de 
Blanchefort,  Grand  Master  during  the  year  1513). 

Below  is  the  following  inscription,  in  Toman 
letters  i — 

PROPTER  CATHOLIC  A EIRE  TENETUR 
LOCtJ  ISTUM.  E.  JAC.  GATINEAU.  CAP.  1513. 

On  passing  this  gateway,  the  road  to  the  castle 
is  continued  over  a wooden  bridge,  formerly  a 
drawbridge,  to  a second  and  steeper  ramp,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  fosse.  The  piers 
for  the  levers  of  the  drawbridge  still  remain. 

The  fosse  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  it  is 
150' wide,  and  seems  to  be  about  the  natural  level 
of  the  isthmus,  being  4'  6"  above  the  line  of  the 
tideless  sea.  The  glacis  is  artificial,  and  was  formed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
practice  of  battering  by  artillery  made  it  necessary 
to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 

At  a distance  of  about  440'  from  the  western 
shore,  the  glacis  makes  an  obtuse  angle,  and  runs 
for  a length  of  16S'  till  it  reaches  the  sea  on  the 
east  side,  at  which  point  the  ditch  is  rather  less 
than  100'  wide.  The  great  width  of  the  north 
fosse  at  its  western  end  rendered  necessary  a 
casemated  battery  to  prevent  the  lauding  of  troops 
inside  the  glacis.  This  work,  which  was  built  in 
1513,  extends  for  a length  of  nearly  120',  leaving 
a little  port,  35'  wide  between  its  northern  ex- 
tremity and  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp.  It  is 
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pierced  for  four  guns  towards  the  sea  and  two 
towards  the  fosse  flanking  the  second  gateway. 
The  roof  is  of  solid  masonry,  gabled  externally 
to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  shells.  It  is  entered 
by  a doorway  at  the  southern  end. 

The  approach  to  the  west  fosse  was  protected 
by  a barbican  which  extends  from  the  casemated 
battery  80'  in  a direction  parallel  with  the  north 
fosse,  till  it  reaches  the  bastion  which  forms  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  main  work. 

At  a distance  of  120'  to  the  east  of  the  north- 
west bastion  the  curtain  turns  northward,  running 
for  a distance  of  74',  when  it  terminates  in  a 
curved  bastion,  built  for  three  guns,  which  com- 
mands the  gate  in  the  glacis  and  the  north  fosse. 
From  this  bastion  the  curtain  extends  nearly  lot/ 
to  the  east ; at  this  point  a small  redan  with  a 
watch-tower  at  its  extremity  juts  out.  The  wall 
beyond  the  redan  inclines  towards  the  south  till 
it  reaches  the  sea  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
castle ; from  this  point  it  runs  due  south  till  it 
reaches  the  southern  margin  of  the  rock,  whence 
it  returns  at  a right  angle  westward  for  480'.  At 
this  point  it  returns  again  at  a right  angle,  run- 
ning due  north  till  it  joins  the  barbican  already 
mentioned,  thus  forming,  except  on  the  north  side, 
a regular  parallelogram. 

Having  marked  out  the  general  form  of  the 
external  defences,  I will  resume  the  description  of 
the  approach  to  the  interior.  The  position  of  the 
first  gateway  in  the  wall  of  the  northern  counter- 
scarp has  been  already  pointed  out.  Opposite  to 
this  gateway  is  a postern  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
barbican.  On  each  side  is  an  embrasure  for  a nun 
2 ir  2 
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Above  the  postern  on  the  fosse  side  are  three 
shields,  arranged  in  an  arched  compartment ; one 
below,  two  above,  bearing — 

1st.  The  cross  of  the  Order. 

2nd.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  the  cross  of  the  Order  ; 
2 and  3,  five  bendlets  dexter  (the  arms  of  F.  do 
Caretto,  Grand  Master  1513 — 1521). 

3rd.  Quarterly. 

The  date  is  1517. 

The  same  bearing  occurs  in  another  place  with 
this  inscription : F.  CORNELIUS  DE  11 A M- 
BROUC  CAPITANE. 

4.  A shield  bearing  a fess.1 

At  a distance  of  48'  behind  the  first  wall  of  the 
barbican,  which  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  case- 
mated  battery  and  the  escarp  on  the  north  side,  is 
a second  wall  with  a rampart  terminating  in  a 
circular  water-tower.  The  masonry  is  of  that  pe- 
culiar bossy  kind,  which  is  characteristic  of  early 
15tli  century  work,  showing  that  the  water-tower 
and  barbican  are  coeval  with  the  inner  line  of 
defence,  which  is  built  in  a similar  manner.-  The 
water-tower  lias  bold  machicoulis ; all  the  parapets 
are  finished  with  zigzags  in  the  Turkish  manner. 
In  a recess  on  the  south  side  of  this  tower  is 
placed  a headless  figure  of  a Roman  warrior ; it 
is  much  mutilated,  and  of  late  style. 

A third  gateway  leads  out  of  the  barbican  into 
the  western  fosse.  This  gateway  is  not  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  the  gateway  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  barbican,  an  arrangement  which  would  give  the 
defenders  the  advantage  of  an  oblique  passage. 

i In  this  gateway  are  more  marbles,  apparently  architrave  stones 
from  the  Mausoleum.  Two  of  them  are  G'  long,  by  2'  2^"  by  1 . 
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Having  passed  out  of  the  barbican  through  this 
third  gateway,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  western 
fosse,  having  on  our  left  the  main  wall  of  the  castle 
rising  to  a height  of  50',  with  a short  salient 
at  its  northern  extremity.  The  lower  courses 
of  this  wall  are  probably  part  of  the  original 
Turkish  castle,  as  there  are  no  shields  upon  it.  The 
blocks  which  compose  these  lower  courses  are 
hammer-dressed,  and  were  probably  taken  from  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  plan  of  Halicarnassus  (Plate  I.),  lias 
been  removed  in  the  part  nearest  the  sea.  The  upper- 
part  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  coui-ses  of  green 
stone  from  the  Mausoleum  and  of  brick,  in  the 
centre  of  which  shields  of  the  Knights  bearing  date 
A.D.  1492  have  been  inserted.  Over  a sort  of  blank 
doorway  are  three  shields  in  small  panels,  the 
centre  surmounted  by  the  cardinal’s  hat  of  the 
Grand  Master  B’Aubusson. 

1st.  Cross  of  the  Order,  encircled  by  a garter ; 
beneath,  two  roses. 

2nd.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  cross  of  the  Order; 
2 and  3,  a cross  ancree  (the  arms  of  Peter  l)’Au- 
busson,  Grand  Master  1476 — 1503). 

3rd.  A chevron  indented  between  three  roses ; 
in  chief,  the  cross  of  the  Order. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  intended  to  continue 
on  the  western  side  the  massive  masonry  of  the 
northern  escarp,  as  at  the  angle  of  the  salient 
in  the  western  wall  already  mentioned  are  left 
projecting  stones  at  every  alternate  course  to 
tooth  into  the  Avail,  which  was  intended  to  be 
subsequently  built.  The  upper  part  of  the  salient 
on  this  side  is  built  of  marble  blocks  from  the 
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peribolus  wall  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  counterscarp 
of  the  western  fosse  is  formed  hv  the  back  wall 
of  a wide  rampart,  and  faces  the  sea.  This  rampart 
is  258'  long  by  25'  high,  and  is  built  entirely 
of  green  stone  from  the  Mausoleum.  In  the 
sea  face  of  the  wall  were  four  lions  from  the 
Mausoleum;  and  in  the  opposite  face  one  more, 
which  have  since  been  removed.  The  positions  ot 
four  of  these  lions  is  shown  in  the  view  of  the 
castle  (Plate  XXXIII. )? 

A fourth  gateway,  leading  up  to  the  terre-pleine 
of  this  outwork  through  a covered  rampart,  con- 
tinues the  approach  to  the  interior.  Over  this 
gateway  are  three  shields  bearing — 1st,  Cross  oi 
the  Order  ; 2nd,  Two  lions  passant  (the  arms  ol 
Guy  de  Blanchefort,  Grand  Master  1513) ; 3rd,  A 
cross  botonee  within  a bordure  engrailed. k 

The  rampart  on  the  west  does  not  run  parallel 
with  the  inner  curtain,  but  inclines  a little  to  the 
south-west,  so  that  the  ditch  is  wider  at  the 

[j  Three  slabs  of  the  frieze  removed  by  Lord  Stratford  do 
Redd i tie  were  also  formerly  inserted  in  the  sea  face  of  this  wall, 
arranged  round  a lion’s  head,  of  which  a woodcut  is  given  ante, 
p.  83.  Above  this  lion  was  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Order  quarterly  with  those  of  the  Grand  Master,  Emeric  d Am- 
boise,  and  below,  a shield  bearing  a castle  in  chief,  below  the  in- 
scription, F.  Constantius  de  Opertis,  Capitaneus,  150G.  See  a view 
of  these  friezes  in  their  original  position,  in  J . H.  Allan  s Pictorial 
Tour  in  the  Mediterranean, — London,  1843,  p.  39. — C.  T.  N.] 

k In  the  vicinity  of  this  gateway  some  of  the  slabs  of  frieze  which 
were  removed  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Pedclilfe  in  184G  were  built 
into  the  walls. 

There  is  a view  in  the  second  volume  of  the  u Ionian  Antiquities” 
intended  to  represent  the  position  of  these  sculptures ; but  it  is 
most  strangely  inaccurate,  and  was  probably  made  up  from  sketches 
taken  by  the  artist  from  a boat  in  the  harbour. 
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southern  than  at  the  northern  end.  The  rampart 
has  embrasures  for  four  guns  towards  the  west,  and 
three  towards  the  south.  About  three-quarters 
of  its  length  from  the  fourth  gateway  the  road 
crosses  the  west  fosse  by  a slight  wooden  bridge, 
which  leads  through  a square-headed  gateway  into 
a second  barbican.  This  is  a square  work  with  an 
outer  and  an  inner  gateway,  and  pointed  battle- 
ments all  round.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  1455. 
The  masonry  of  this  work  is  for  the  most  part  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  castle.  Over  the 
outer  gateway  are  three  shields  in  small  panel.  1st, 
A cross  of  the  Order  ; 2nd,  Paly  of  six  (the  arms  of 
Emeric  d’Amboise,  Grand  Master  1503 — 1512) ; 
3rd,  A Cross  vuidee  and  pommetee ; in  chief  the 
Cross  of  the  Order.  Over  the  inner  gateway  are 
three  shields. 

1st.  A chief  dansette  (the  arms  of  Jaques  de 
Milly,  Grand  Master  1454 — 1461). 

2nd.  A Cross  of  the  Order.  Quarterly,  1 and  4, 
three  lozenges,  each  charged  with  a fleur  de  lys ; 
a quarter,  per  pale,  ermine  and  paly  of  four  ; for 
Hambrouc  (?)  ; 2 and  3,  “ parti  et  coupee,”  1,  a 
lion  rampant ; 2,  three  pales  ; 3,  three  mascles ; for 
Berghes  de  Walaim. 

3rd.  A Lion  rampant,  in  chief,  two  fleers  de  lys, 
within  engrailed  border ; below,  an  inscription  with 
the  date  1455. 

After  issuing  out  of  the  barbican  by  its  inner 
gateway,  the  sixth  from  the  entrance,  the  road 
turns  to  the  south,  and  ascends  by  a slightly 
inclined  ramp  till  it  reaches  a south-west  angle, 
where  it  gains  a platform  placed  in  front  of  the 
seventh  or  main  gateway.  This  platform  approaches 
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close  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is 
built,  and  the  lower  part  of  it  is  undermined  by 
the  sea.  On  its  southern  and  western  faces  is  a 
revetement  of  green  stone.  It  has  embrasures  for 
nine  guns  on  the  south,  and  for  eight  on  the  west. 
The  main  gate  is  still  further  protected  by  a wall 
10'  thick,  and  6'  or  T high,  above  the  level  of  the 
platform.  This  is  reached  by  a flight  of  steps ; it 
returns  at  right  angles,  running  due  north  till  it 
reaches  the  angle  of  the  barbican.  This  wall  has 
no  parapet,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
archers  and  small-armed  men.  There  is  a square 
tower  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  main  wall, 
with  a bartizan  at  its  south-west  angle. 

Beneath  the  hartizan,  about  half-way  up  the 
tower,  are  six  shields,  arranged  under  a label 
moulding,  with  the  date  of  its  erection,  1448.  The 
masonry  of  this  tower  and  of  the  adjoining  main 
gateway  is  superior  to  that  of  the  south  and  west 
entrance.  This  main  gateway,  the  seventh  and 
last  in  the  series,  leads  directly  into  the  body  of 
the  fortress,  terminating  the  circuitous  approach. 
It  faces  due  south ; on  it  are  three  shields  and  a 
sunk  panel.  The  following  are  the  bearings  on  the 
shields  : 

1st.  Bearing  fess  paly  of  4,  in  chief,  the  Cross 
of  the  Order;  above  the  shield  is  a cross  patri- 
archal. 

2nd.  Quarterly  ; 1st  and  4th,  Cross  of  the  Order ; 
2nd  and  3rd,  paly  of  six  (the  arms  of  Emeric 
d’Amboise,  1503—1512). 

3rd.  The  bearing  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  first; 
above  it  is  a palm,  a pilgrim’s  staff  and  escalop  ; 
over  all  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
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I.H.S.  SALVA  NOS  DOMINE  VIGILANTES ; 
CUSTODI  NOS  DORMIENTES. 

NISI  DOMINES  CUSTODIERIT  CIVITA- 
TEM,  ERUSTRA  VIGILAT  QUI  CUSTODIT 
EAM. 

Erom  this  gateway  a covered  passage  adjoining 
the  guardhouse  leads  into  the  outer  Bayle  of  the 
castle,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  west 
side,  and  is  about  150'  in  width.  This  enclosure 
contains  the  chapel  of  the  Knights,  now  a mosque, 
and  a small  powder-magazine.  It  is  separated 
from  the  inner  Bayle  by  rows  of  houses  formerly 
inhabited  by  Janisaries. 

In  the  inner  Bayle,  which  is  upon  higher  ground 
than  the  outer,  stands  the  keep,  which  consists  of 
two  lofty  towers,  connected  by  a lower  building. 
They  stand  due  east  and  west  of  one  another. 

We  will  commence  our  survey  of  the  wall  at  the 
west  corner  of  the  guardhouse,  proceeding  from 
south  to  north.  The  rampart  is  here  reached  by  a 
flight  of  twenty  steps ; the  wall  in  this  part  was 
never  mounted  by  cannon,  as  it  is  only  4'  wide  in 
many  places.  A further  flight  of  twelve  steps 
leads  up  to  the  parapet  of  the  square  battlemented 
tower,  which  forms  the  south-west  angle.  At  this 
angle  projects  the  bartizan,  or  look-out  turret.  It  is 
supported  on  bold  corbels  of  three  courses.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  this  turret  we  descend  to  the 
general  level  of  the  walls  by  a similar  flight  of 
steps  to  that  which  led  up  to  the  tower,  and  pass 
along  the  straight  west  wall,  which  is  battlemented 
and  crenellated,  to  the  north-west  bastion,  which 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
northern  fosse,  and  which  has  a curved  front, 
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■with  an  embrasure  flanking  the  second  bridge  and 
barbican.  This  bastion  and  the  curtain,  which 
forms  tiro  escarp  of  the  fosse  on  this  side,  are  of 
the  best  masonry,  and  evidently  the  last  work 
completed.  The  walls  are  14'  thick,  built  battering, 
and  with  massive  slopes  to  the  embrasures ; the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  has  been  repaired  with  green 
stone.  It  lias  been  already  noticed  that  at  a 
distance  of  120'  from  the  north-west  bastion,  the 
curtain  turns  northward,  terminating  in  another 
curved  bastion  built  for  three  guns,  which  com- 
mands the  gate  in  the  glacis  and  the  north  fosse.. 
Here  commences  an  inner  line  of  defence,  consist- 
ing of  a circular  and  semicircular  tower,  with  a 
connecting  curtain.  Between  this  and  the  outer 
wall  a natural  depression  of  the  rock  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  form  a second  fosse.  This 
smaller  ditch  is  57'  wide  in  the  widest  part.  The 
outer  wall  or  counterguard  is  formed  by  the  escarp 
of  the  main  fosse. 

The  banquette  of  this  work  is  of  solid  masonry, 
and  there  are  platforms  for  three  guns  in  the 
curtain,  and  two  in  the  redan ; below  are  large 
easemated  chambers.  On  the  outer  face  of  the 
redan  are  two  rows  of  embrasures  for  guns,  which 
had  been  worked  in  the  casemate,  and  which  com- 
mand the  eastern  extremity  of  the  main  fosse ; and 
adjoining  them,  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  fortress,  there  is  a small  sally-port  now  blocked 
up.  At  the  north-east  angle  we  gain  the  upper 
level  of  the  castle,  that  is  to  say,  the  level  of  the 
inner  Bayle,  by  a flight  of  twenty  steps,  near  which 
point  the  inner  line  of  defence  terminates.  At 
the  top  of  the  steps  is  a small  flanking  angle. 
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The  east  wall  extends  in  a straight  line,  unbroken 
(except  by  a bartizan  with  crenellations  flanking 
both  ways)  to  the  refectory,  at  the  south-east 
angle,  whence  the  south  wall  conducts  us  to  the 
gatehouse.  The  east  and  south  walls  are  both  of 
the  same  date,  and  of  inferior  workmanship  to 
that  of  the  other  walls  of  the  castle.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  general  area,  inclosed  by  the 
castle  walls,  stand  the  two  high  towers  already 
noticed.  They  were  evidently  built  at  different 
periods : the  westernmost  is  the  earlier.  This 
tower  is  three  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by 
heavy  machicoulis ; the  walls  are  built  with  stones 
from  ancient  buildings ; amongst  them  are  a 
number  of  drums,  and  a capital  from  a column  of 
the  Ionic  order.  On  the  north  side  is  a rude 
figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  above  which 
is  an  inscription  : ADM  HIATUS  BODI  CAPITA- 
[NEUS]  HOC  OPU[S  E]ECIT.  Below  are  three 
shields,  1 and  3 bearing  bends  of  six,  in  chief,  a 
rose  between  two  martlets  ; 1st  and  3rd,  the  Cross 
of  the  Order ; 2nd  and  4th,  a fess  (the  arms  of 
John  de  Lastic,  Grand  Master  1437 — 1454). 

The  upper  chamber  of  this  tower  has  a waggon- 
headed  vault,  and  is  lighted  by  a square-headed 
window  on  the  east  side.  Over  the  door  leading  to 
this  chamber  is  a shield  carved  upon  the  under  side 
of  an  Ionic  capital,  with  the  same  bearing  as  Nos.  1 
and  3 just  described,  and  with  the  word  ITALIA 
above.  It  would  seem  that  this,  together  with 
the  two  towers  in  the  inner  line  of  defence,  and  the 
inner  wall  of  the  first  barhican,  already  described, 
formed  part  of  the  first  castle  of  the  Knights. 

This  tower  is  connected  with  the  one  to  the  east 
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by  a building  49'  long,  and  about  20'  bigb,  with  a 
terrace  on  the  top  of  it,  from  which  the  first  floor 
chambers  of  both  towers  are  reached.  The  north 
face  of  this  building  is  constructed  of  fine  limestone 
blocks  more  than  a foot  thick.  Massive  limestone 
slabs  form  the  steps  leading  up  to  it.1 *  To  the  west 
of  this  tower  is  an  advanced  work  of  similar  height. 
Under  these  two  buildings  are  groined  chambers, 
used  till  lately  as  powder-magazines. 

The  tower  to  the  east  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  of  later  construction  than  the  other. 

The  first-floor  chamber,  which  has  a waggon- 
headed vault,  was  probably  the  residence  of  the 
commandant  of  the  castle.  A winding  staircase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  leads  to  the  top 
story ; this  was  lighted  by  four  square-headed 
windows,  one  in  each  face.  The  roof  has  fallen 
in ; there  are  battlements  all  round,  and  on  one 
side  the  piers  of  an  alarm  bell.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  this  tower  is  very  extensive,  em- 
bracing the  two  bays,  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  promontory 
of  Cnidus.  Thei’e  are  no  stones  from  the  Mauso- 
leum in  the  keep,  but  some  grey  marble  mouldings, 
which  may  have  been  taken  from  tbe  Podium. 
Near  these  towers  on  the  north-east  is  a very  large 
deep  cistern.111  To  the  south  of  this  tower  the 
native  rock  is  levelled  to  form  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
Hellenic  wall. 

1 [Over  the  door  is  inscribed  : — F.  CORNELIUS  DE  HA- 

BROUCK  CAPITANEUS.— C.  T.  N.] 

“ fin  the  external  face  of  this  tower  are  three  shields,  bearing, 
respectively,  the  Cross  of  the  Order,  the  arms  of  John  de  Lastie, 
and  a bend  on  a field  cheeky. — C.  T.  N.] 
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The  tower,  wliicli  stands  at  the  south-east  angle, 
is  composed  of  three  stories,  the  two  lower  ones 
of  which  were  dungeons,  approached,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  castles  of  the  14th  century,  by 
ceillets  in  the  vaults  above  them.  The  floor  of  the 
lowest  must  have  been  about  50'  below  the  level  of 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  A more  melancholy 
place  of  confinement  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
upper  story  forms  a refectory.  The  floor  of  this 
apartment  is  on  a level  with  the  rampart,  which 
here  is  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground.  It  has  a waggon-headed 
vault,  and  is  lighted  by  three  deeply  embrasured 
windows,  with  semicircular  heads  internally,  and 
square  heads  outside."  In  a reveal  of  a window  on 
the  west  side  is  the  door  of  a staircase  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  This  leads  to  an  upper  apartment, 
probably  a dormitory.  The  corbels  which  supported 
the  floor  of  this  room  still  remain  at  the  springing  of 
the  vault.  The  walls  throughout  are  6'  3"  thick.  This 
tower  was  erected  by  Englishmen,  whose  shields 
are  seen  in  a row  over  the  door,  twenty -three  in 
number,  with  the  following  bearings : — The  arms 
of  England  with  a crest  upon  a mantled  helm 
above  the  shield ; three  other  shields  have  the 
same  charge  with  differences ; on  the  rest  are  the 
arms  of  Montague,  Stafford,  De  Vere,  and  other 
English  families.”  The  national  character  of  the 

n The  sides  of  the  windows  in  this  refectory  are  covered  with 
names  of  knights  and  armorial  bearings,  carefully  cut  in  the  stones 
by  those  who  kept  watch  and  ward  in  this  castle.  Many  of  these 
names  are  Spanish.  Facsimiles  of  all  these  inscriptions  were 
executed  by  Corporal  Spackman. 

0 For  the  identification  of  these  coats,  see  note  at  the  end  of 
this  Appendix. 
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architecture  may  lie  traced  in  the  design  of  the 
entrance -door,  which  has  an  equilateral  arched 
head,  and  two  bold  bowtels  for  its  external  mould- 
ings. The  style  is  rather  earlier  than  the  date 
when  the  Knights  first  established  themselves  at 
Budrum,  but  we  may  suppose  that  this  tower  was 
designed  hv  an  Englishman,  in  the  style  which  was 
in  vogue  when  he  left  his  native  country,  probably 
twenty  years  before  the  erection  of  the  castle.  The 
chapel  of  the  Knights,  subsequently  converted  into 
a mosque  by  the  addition  of  a minaret,  and  by 
some  simple  alterations  in  the  interior,  stands  in 
the  outer  Bayle  near  the  main  gate.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram  terminating  in  a semicir- 
cular apse.  The  architecture  is  of  that  peculiarly 
heavy  character  which  prevails  in  the  houses  of 
the  Order  at  Rhodes,  and  is  probably  of  Spanish 
origin.  The  chapel  stands  due  east  and  west. 
The  west  front  has  three  doorways  with  square 
heads  ; there  is  a window  above  each  ; the  centre 
window  is  6'  4"  high,  and  2'  8"  wide,  and  has  an 
ogee  head;  the  mouldings  of  the  jambs  both  of 
the  doors  and  windows  consist  of  a hollow*  between 
tw7o  rolls  ; in  that  of  the  centre  window  the  hollow 
is  filled  in  with  a pattern  of  running  foliage.  The 
side  windows  are  lower,  and  have  semicircular 
heads  and  projecting  sills,  with  a running  pattern 
beneath.  Above  the  centre  window  is  a niche, 
with  cuspings  in  the  head  ; and  at  the  apex  of  the 
gable,  which  is  of  flat  pitch,  is  sculptured,  in  lowr 
relief,  what  seems  to  be  the  stem  of  a cross  with 
foliage  round  it.  There  are  two  windows  on  the 
north  side,  low  and  square-headed.  The  roof  is  of 
stone,  waggon-headed;  massive  tie-beams  cross  at 
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intervals  at  the  springing  line  of  the  vault,  giving 
a peculiar  character  to  the  interior  of  the  building  ; 
the  ceiling  of  the  apse  is  a half-dome,  like  the  conch 
of  an  ordinary  Byzantine  church.  Part  of  the 
rood-screen  is  now  arranged  in  a slanting  direction 
across  the  apse,  to  direct  the  worshipper  towards 
Mecca  in  his  devotions,  and  another  portion  has 
been  used  to  form  the  staircase,  which  now  leads 
to  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher. 

The  screen  had  five  compartments  on  each  side 
of  the  door  : seven  only  in  all  remain.  There  were 
five  stages  in  each  compartment : the  upper  of 
these  consists  of  a heavy  Renaissance  cornice,  added 
probably  about  1522,  exhibiting  an  early  example 
of  the  decline  of  the  art.  Below  the  cornice  are 
trefoil  headed  arches,  springing  from  twisted  co- 
lumns, with  straight-sided  crocheted  canopies.  The 
stage  underneath  this  has  ogee  arches,  with  traee- 
ried  spandrils,  and  beneath  all  is  a small  row  of 
plain  arches.  The  lower  part  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  chapel. 

The  ornaments  on  the  string  of  the  staircase 
have  quite  the  character  of  late  16th  century  work. 
The  original  screen  was  probably  of  German  or 
English  design,  to  which  the  cornice  and  staircase 
seem  to  have  been  later  additions,  made  by  some 
Italian  or  Spanish  knight.  On  the  north  external 
wall  of  the  chapel  is  an  inscription,  bearing  the 
names  of  three  Spanish  knights  and  the  date  1519, 
and  going  far  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  first 
chapel  erected. 

There  remain  to  be  described  the  two  towers 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  form  part  of 
the  inner  line  of  defence  on  the  north  side.  Of 
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these,  one  is  semicircular,  built  with,  regular  courses 
of  bossy  masonry ; it  has  fine  bold  machicoulis.  On 
the  outer  side  are  four  medallions,  three  of  which 
contain  shields,  the  fourth,  a figure  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  rudely  executed.  The  hearings  on 
the  three  shields  are, — 1.  The  Cross  of  the  Order ; 
2.  A fess  (the  arms  of  J.  de  Lastic,  Grand  Master 
1137 — 1451)  ; 3.  A lion.  From  the  date  of  the 
shields  and  the  character  of  the  masonry,  I should 
suppose  this  tower  to  belong  to  the  older  portion 
of  the  castle,  built  at  the  commencement  of  the 
loth  century.  It  has  three  stories,  with  vaulted 
chambers.  The  other  tower  is  circular,  and  situated 
90'  to  the  west  of  the  former  ; this  is  also  of  three 
stories  ; the  lower  chamber  in  both  cases  was  a 
storehouse.  Upon  each  face  of  the  tower  are  black 
letter  inscriptions,  with  the  respective  dates  1140 
and  1458. 

On  the  connecting  curtain,  which  is  rudely  built, 
is  the  shield  of  France,  with  angel  supporters.  On 
either  side  of  this  were  lions  in  the  round  built  into 
the  wall.p  After  the  outer  line  of  defence  was  built, 
the  two  towers  formed  cavaliers  to  the  outer  work, 
and  probably  had  several  guns  mounted  upon  their 
platforms.  The  garrison  was  well  supplied  with 
water,  as  there  are  immense  reservoirs  cut  in 
the  rock  in  various  parts  of  the  castle.  Under 
the  chapel  these  reservoirs  occupy  its  entire  area. 

A very  large  quantity  of  green  rag-stone  from 

[p  These  lions  were  sent  to  Constantinople  in  1S57,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  there.  In  this  curtain  also  occur  the 
shields  of  the  Grand  Masters  Jacques  de  M illy,  with  the  date 
1460,  and  of  Raimond  Zacosta,  with  the  date  1465  in  black 
letter.— C.  T.  N.] 
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the  Mausoleum  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
castle : the  whole  of  the  sea  rampart  on  the  west 
side,  a solid  mass  of  masonry,  258'  long  by  25'  x 25'; 
a great  part  of  the  western  escarp,  the  battery  in 
front  of  the  main  gateway,  the  chapel,  the  lower 
part  of  the  curtain  on  the  west  side,  parts  of  the 
refectory  and  of  the  vaults  of  the  chambers  in  the 
towers,  as  well  as  those  places  that  have  been  re- 
paired and  strengthened  in  the  east  and  south 
curtains,  are  built  of  this  material.  In  such  a mass 
of  masonry  a cubical  quantity  of  green  stone  has 
been  employed,  sufficient  to  have  occupied  the 
space,  which  in  my  restoration  of  the  Mauso- 
leum has  been  assigned  to  this  material.  The 
lintels  of  the  flat-headed  doors  are  for  the 
most  part  formed  of  marble  architrave-stones 
from  the  Mausoleum : but  these  are  not  very 
numerous.  Doubtless  many  large  blocks  are  in- 
corporated in  the  walls  of  this  mass  of  masonry, 
which  are  not  externally  visible.  Altogether,  the 
castle  exhibits  an  interesting  example  of  mediaeval 
military  architecture.'1 

q [I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  Department  of  MSS. 
in  tlie  British  Museum,  for  the  following  list  of  Captains  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  heen  made  up  from  the  evidence  of 
the  armorial  bearings  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Castle  : — 
[1437 — 1454].  Arms;  bendy  of  six,  in  chief,  a rose  be- 

tween two  doves.  Italian. 

1455.  . A lion  rampant,  in  chief,  three  fleurs  de  lis  a 

bordure.  Italian. 

— . An  eagle  displayed,  crowned. 

. Three  lions  rampant,  2 and  1. 

1164.  Jean  de  Chasteanneuf,  Bailiff  of  Lango  (Cos). 

[1465  ?]  — de  Castellani  (1). 

1472.  F.  de  Bossoles,  or  Buxols  ; Prior  of  Catalonia;  Captain 
again  in  14S4,  5,  6,  and  in  1502. 
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1481.  [Ed  war  Jus  de  Carmadino,  Bailiff  of  Lango.  Elected 
Captain  1481.  Ambassador  to  Rome.  d.  1495,  at  Rhodes. 
— de  Bembo  (1). 

1496-8.  Tommaso  Provana.  On  the  same  slab  are  sculptured  the 
arms  of  Joachim  (1)  de  Saint  Simon,  Bailiff  of  the  Morea  ; 
but  these  do  not  agree  with  those  given  by  Goussancourt 
in  his  Martyrologie. 

1505-6.  Constantius  de  Operti,  Commendatore  di  Yercelli,  elected 
to  the  office  of  Admiral,  vacated  by  the  promotion  of 
Fabrizio  del  Carretto  to  the  Grand  Mastership,  1513. 
[1510?].  — Pantoia  of  Castille  (?). 

1512-3.  Jacques  de  Gastineau,  Captain,  in  1507,  of  the  Caracca 
di  Rodi. 

Arms  ; a cross  bottonee,  within  a bordure 

engrailed. 

1514.  Thomas  Sheffield,  Seneschal  of  the  Grand  Master  in  l-_>22. 

Baglivo  d’Aquila,  de  Caspe  et  Cantaniera,  1523. 

1517.  Cornelius  de  Hambrouc. 

Emericus  de  Manselle.  Killed  in  1522,  when  carrying  the 
standard  of  the  Grand  Master  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  (?). 
1522.  Bernardus  de  Airasha.  Grand  Prior  of  Lombardy,  1531. 

In  regard  to  the  arms  over  the  entrauce  to  the  tower  at  the 
south-east  angle  (see  ante,  p.  661),  Mr.  Holmes  has  kindly  con- 
tributed the  following  statement  In  the  centre  are  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  IV.,  accompanied  on  each  side  by  the  Cross  of  the 
Order,  and  the  arms  of  the  different  branches  of  the  family  of 
Plantagenet.  Immediately  beneath  the  royal  arms  are  three 
shields,  bearing  — 1.  a bend,  for  John  Kendal,  I urcopoliet, 

1477 1500  ; 2.  two  wolves,  for  Wolfe  (?)  ; 3.  three  bars  ge- 

melles,  on  a canton  five  billets,  for  Inglish,  co.  Suffolk. 

Beneath  is  a long  line  of  sculptured  shields,  containing,  with 
others,  whose  bearings  are  either  nearly  obliterated  or  so  badly 
executed  by  the  sculptor  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion— two  bars,  Harcourt  ; 15  roundles,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  Zouch  j 
a saltire,  Neville  ; quarterly,  1 and  4,  a lion  rampant,  2 and  3, 
three  luces,  Percy  j two  lions  passant  guardant,  Strange  , a lion 
rampant  within  a bordure,  Talbot ; quarterly,  1 and  4,  three  rusils 
conjoined  in  fesse,  2 and  3,  an  eagle  displayed,  Montague  and 
Monthermer  ; a chevron,  Stafford  ; quarterly,  in  1st  quarter  an 
estoile,  De  Vere  ; three  roundes,  a label  three  points,  Courtenay  ; 
three  chevrons  interlaced  in  base,  a chief,  Fitzhugh  ; paly  of  six,  on 
a chevron,  a cross  crosslet,  Hallestowe. — C.  T.  X.] 
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ON  THE  ALABASTER  VASE  INSCRIBED  WITH  THE 
NAME  OE  XERXES.  PLATE  VII. 

BY  MU.  S.  BIRCH. 

The  alabaster  vase  bearing  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
which  was  found  in  the  Mausoleum,  is  one  of  a 
class  called  by  the  ancients  alabastra,  from  the 
material  of  which  they  were  made.  These  vases 
were  used  to  contain  precious  unguents  and  cos- 
metics, which  alabaster " was  thought  to  preserve 
better  than  any  other  material.1'  Such  jars  were 
manufactured  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest 
period  to  which  we  can  trace  back  their  history, 
one  having  been  found  which  bears  the  name  of 
Cheops  (Kliufu).0  The  oldest  of  these  vases  are 
made  of  transparent  alabaster,  without  streaks  or 
veins.  Under  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  there 
was  a preference  for  yellow  alabaster,  ribbed  with 
bands,  which  show  the  successive  deposits  of  sta- 
lagmite, and  the  alabaster  was  cut  so  as  to  exhibit 
this  stratification  in  rings  concentric  witli  the 
mouth  of  the  jar. 

a This  seems  to  be  the  stone  called  Chernites  by  Theophrastus. 
— De  Lapid.  Opera,  ed.  Schneider,  i.  p.  088.  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  2,  § 3. 

11  Theophr.  De  Odor.  Opera,  ed.  Schneider,  i.  p.  747. 

c It  has  been  shown  from  recent  discoveries,  that  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Shafra,  or  Chefren,  placed  behind  the  Great  Sphinx, 
were  lined  with  slabs  of  alabaster. 
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The  alabastra  found  in  the  Mausoleum  contain 
four  inscriptions,  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Persian  ; 2.  Median  or  Scytliic ; 3.  Assyrian ; 
4.  Egyptian. 

These  inscriptions  all  contain  the  words  “ Xerxes, 
the  Great  King,”  which,  transcribed  into  Roman 
characters,  may  be  read  as  follows  : — 

1.  Persian. 

KH.SHaYAR.SHA  NaQa  WaZaRKa.'1 

2.  Median. 

IKSIRSA(Ko)IRSARRA. 

3.  Assyrian. 

KHISIARSA  SAR  RABU. 

4.  Egyptian. 

KHaSHa  IuARSHA  PeRAPAa. 

Three  other  vases  with  similar  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered. 

One  of  these,  now  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperiale  at  Paris,  is  a duplicate  of  the  vase  found 
in  the  Mausoleum.6  Another,  which  also  bears  the 
name  of  Xerxes,  was  found  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  ex- 
cavations at  Susa,  together  with  fragments  of  three 
more/  A fourth  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of 
St.  Marc,  at  Venice.  This  last-mentioned  vase 
differs  from  the  others  in  its  inscription,  in  which 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  is  substituted  for  that  of 

d The  group  represented  by  the  letters  NAQA  is  really  a 
monogram  for ‘ king.”  M.  Oppert  makes  this  group  IvHSHAYA- 
THIYA. 

e Published  by  Caylus,  Piecueil,  v.  PI.  30,  p.  80.  See  also 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris,  ii.  pp.  85 — 90  ; Memoires  de  l’lnstitut 
(Acad,  des  Inscript.)  xii.  p.  143. 

f Chaldaaa  and  Susiana,  8vo.,  Lond.  1857,  p.  410. 
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Xerxes,  and  also  in  its  material,  which  is  porphyry, 
not  alabaster.® 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Letroune,  that  the  name  Xerxes  on  these  vases  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  Persian  king. 

The  custom  of  inscribing  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch  on  alabcistra  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Egypt.  Such  vases  have  been  found  in  that 
country  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Neco 
(Nekao  II.),  who  reigned  33. C.  609,  and  also  with 
the  names  of  other  monarchs  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty. 

The  same  practice  seems  also  to  have  prevailed 
in  Assyria ; for  a vase  is  extant  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Sardanapalus. 

These  vases  must  have  been  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  Persians ; for,  when  Cambyses  despatched  the 
Ichthyopliagi  on  an  embassy  to  the  ^Ethiopians, 
he  sent  among  the  presents  an  alabaster  vase  of 
unguents,  /au^ou  dXa/3aa-rgot/.h  Similar  alabastra 
were  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  baths 
of  Darius.1 

If  such  vases  were  greatly  prized  by  the  Persian 
kings,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  con- 
jecture that  the  one  found  in  the  Mausoleum  may 
have  been  presented  to  some  ancestor  of  Mausolus 
by  Xerxes,  and  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  his 
family! 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  the  four  specimens 

e Published  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Archseologia,  xxxi.  pi.  vi. 
p.  275. 

11  Herod,  iii.  20.  1 Plutarch,  Alexander,  o.  20. 

i Perhaps  to  the  first  Artemisia,  though  there  is  no  proof  that 
Mausolus  was  descended  from  her.  (See  ante , p.  31.)  — 0.  T.  N. 
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of  these  alabastra  already  mentioned,  the  Persian 
cuneiform  inscription,  as  that  of  the  dominant 
race,  comes  first ; then  the  Median ; the  Assyrian 
and  the  Egyptian  last,  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  last  being  intended  apparently  to  mark  their 
lower  rank  as  conquered  countries. 

It  may  he  inferred  from  the  place  of  the  liiero- 
glyphical  cartouche  in  the  middle  of  the  vase,  and 
the  cramped  and  awkward  position  of  the  cunei- 
form inscription,  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  en- 
graved in  Egypt,  where  these  alabastra  were 
originally  manufactured,  and  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions added  after  their  exportation  to  Persia. 
In  the  Egyptian  inscription  the  name  of  the  king 
is  not  preceded,  as  in  Egyptian  cartouches  gene- 
rally, by  the  usual  royal  titles,  nor  accompanied 
by  a pramomen. 

With  the  vase  bearing  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
there  were  found  in  the  Mausoleum  several  other 
alabastra  ; one  of  these  was  inscribed  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  numerals  tNA  = 754 : on 
another  were  the  numerals  X ? r = 293.  The 
forms  of  these  letters  show  that  they  are  not  of  a 
later  date  than  the  time  of  Mausolus  himself.  As 
far  as  I know,  these  numerals  present  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  mode  of  notation,  in  which  the 
numbers  are  reckoned  decimally,  from  left  to  right. 
(See  Eranz.  Elementa  Epigraph.  Graec.  p.  350.) 

These  numerals  may  denote  that  the  alabastra 
were  entered  in  a general  register  of  the  offerings 
made  to  so  celebrated  a tomb  as  that  of  the  Carian 
monarch. 
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GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 

HALICARNASSUS. 

No.  1,  Plate  LXXXV.1 

r]  dSi  ? 

'AXi  KcipvaT  [eoi]  v iccii  ZaXuaKi- 

t]eW  kcu  Auy [8a]^uc  ev  rij  iipy 

ayopy,  pgvo  [c  'E\ppaaxivog  Trep[ir- 

tij  i<jTapt[yov,  f]7ri  Aeovtoq  t rpv-  (5) 

T(U/[£U0>/] 7-0 [e  (Uet’J  ’OOaraTiog  ? k«[1  ? 

6i']  2a[X/jciK(]S[i  rou  Sitva 

roue]  p[vri]povag  pi)  7rap[a]- 

8(8o[vai]  pfi[re]  yfyi<  pyre  oIk\_1- 

a]  ro'ig  pvi'ip[oa]iv  hr)  ' A-rroXco-  (10) 

viSeai  tuv  AujjySdJyuioc  pvgpovE- 

vovrog  Kill  [I7n]  vapvoj  rod  Kcit/Bw- 

XXiog  kcu  SlaXj/iaKirtaJv  pvp- 

povtv6vrw[v  M]  Eya/3dr£cii  tou  ’ A- 

<l>vu<nog  kli  [1  ‘■iojpplcovog  to v n[a-  (15) 

vuuTiog-  ii)v  2 [e  tic]  OlAy  SiKa%[e- 

oOcu  Trepi  yri [c  kcu]  oikiiov,  h tikciX[^el- 

t(o  ev  oktco  k*a[<  3f] Ka  pi)a\v  arcoT  [•  . 

oaSog  ? iyivt\ro]  * vopuo  3s  kar«7r[e- 

p vvv  opKwuj  . . . [f]  KdiKacrrag  or-  (20) 

civ  oi  pviipo\vEg]  iSsajfTiv  tovt[o 

Kctprcpov  tlva\_i  * i)v]  Se  rig  vorrEpov 

a Throughout  this  Appendix,  the  abbreviation  C.  I.  stands  for 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum,  edited  by  Boeckli  and  others. 
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tTTlKClXrj  TOu[tOu]  TOV  ^ fJOVOU  Tt jJV 
OKTOJ  KCLl  SzKU  \jll)]viOVj  OjOKOV  th'Cll  T- 
(o  vzpopzvio  [r]  i)y  yyv  rj  tci  oik - (25) 

f\  a • ufjKOvv  Se  r[oi»c  ek]  ^ncaordc  Vfi(~ 
e]  KTOV  ?£s«iu[£l'Ou]c*  TOV  6Z  OpKOV  zl~ 

[r]at,  irapeovTog  [row  e]  VEfTTyKOTog’  k- 

aprzpovg  Se  zivai  -y  [//c  «]at  oikuov  omveg 

TOTE  El\  OV  OTE  [’  A7To]  Ato  VI  Srj£  KCU  Hal'd-  (30) 

pvyg  zpvypd^vzv^ov,  zi  pi)  vcrTzpo- 

v iiTTETTzpaaci  [y  ?*  roi']  vdpov  tovtov 

rjv  Tig  6zX )j  [truy] X*aL  V TrpoOyTa- 

[t]  \ll](pOV  IxJfTTE  p\j)  e]  ivai  TOV  vdpo- 

v tovtov j ra  eoi' [ra]  avrov  TTZirpyoOio , (35) 

KCU  TldTToXXlOV  [t<{>]  zlvCll  lEpO,  KCU  (l- 

vtov  (jiEvyev  a [/.<«]  ' rj v Sz  py  r}  av  [r- 

(»>  «&«  Sekci  [( TTa]rr/p(i)v , avrov  [V- 

t7r pijirSui  £7r[i  i%a]ytoyy  kol  Pvl$’ 

cl]  pa  KaOoSov  [eti >]ai  zlg  ' AXucapv-  (10) 

tjacrdv , f AX/Ka[^i'i/](7(Tfojv  Cz  tioq  <r- 

vpirdvTiov  r[([>  §yp]*y  zXzvOzpov  zi- 

vai  og  av  tuvtu  [w a]pa(Ha'iviy,  k aro- 

7 rzp  tii  opKia  era  [£f  v]  kcu  tog  yzypaiVT- 

ai  z v Ttjj  'AttoXX  [cjvQty  t7TtKaXzv  p . . ? (45) 


On  a slab  of  white  marble  built  into  the  walls 
of  a house  in  the  Greek  quarter  at  Budrum.  It 
has  heen  cut  in  half : the  two  halves  now  form  the 
jambs  of  a window.  The  portions  marked  a and  b 
in  the  Plate  are  facsimiles  from  an  impression  in 
paper;  the  remainder  from  my  transcript.  It  has 
heen  already  pointed  out,  ante,  p.  24,  that  the 
names  of  Lygdamis,  Panyasis,  and  the  people  of 
Salmacis,  occur  in  this  inscription.  The  occurrence 
of  these  names,  and  the  general  purport  of  the 
inscription,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  Lygdamis 
mentioned  here  is  the  tyrant  by  whom  Herodotus 
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is  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  Halicarnassus, 
and  that  the  Panyasis  mentioned  in  it  is  the  epic 
poet  of  that  name,  put  to  death  by  him. 

The  date  of  this  event,  according  to  Clinton, 
P.  II.  ii.  p.  44,  was  B.C.  457.  Lygdamis  was 
nearly  grown  up  to  manhood  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  B.C.  480.  (See  Herod,  vii.  99.) 
As  his  son  Apolonides,  and  also  a son  of  Panyasis, 
are  mentioned  in  this  inscription  as  holding  the 
office  of  Mnemones,  its  date  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  B.  C.  450  ; nor,  again,  can  it  be  later  than 
B.C.  443,  when  Herodotus  went  to  Tliuriuin,  if, 
as  Suidas  states,  s.  v.  'tlpoiioTog,  Lygdamis  had  been 
already  expelled  from  Halicarnassus  before  this 
event  (see  Clinton,  P.  H.  ii.  p.  54) ; for,  from  the 
position  of  his  name,  1.  3,  in  the  preamble  of  a 
decree  made  by  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  and 
Salmacis,  it  may  be  presumed  that  at  the  time 
when  the  decree  was  made  he  was  still  in  power. 

If,  therefore,  we  assign  this,  inscription  to 
B.C.  445,  circiter,  such  a date  will  accord  very 
well  with  the  character  of  the  palaeography.  When 
compared  with  the  inscription  on  the  helmet  of 
Hiero  the  Pirst,  of  Syracuse,  the  date  of  which 
is  fixed  by  Boeakli  (C.  I.  No.  16)  to  Olvmp.  76.3 
(B.C.  474),  the  Halicarnassian  inscription  exhibits 
a great  similarity  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  letters,  but  is  decidedly  less  archaic,  as  might 
be  expected  a priori,  if  the  date  I have  assigned 
to  it  is  correct. 

This  inscription  is  further  interesting  from  its 
dialectic  peculiarities.  Halicarnassus  having  been 
a Dorian  colony,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Doric  dialect  would  have  been  employed  there 
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in  inscriptions  up  to  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  the  xoi vrj.  In  this,  however,  the  earliest  inscrip- 
tion as  yet  found  at  Halicarnassus  and  in  an 
epigram  of  a later  period  (Plate  XCVL,  No.  05), 
the  Ionic  dialect  is  employed.  To  account  for 
this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  earliest  prose 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  were  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  literature  in  many  cities  where  the  colonists 
were  of  Dorian  origin.  Thus,  the  medical  treatises 
of  Hippokrates  of  Cos,  the  chronicles  of  the  Argive 
Acusilaus,  and  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  were  all  written  in  Ionic  Greek,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
the  historian  Ctesias  of  Cnidus  made  use  of  many 
Ionic  forms  in  his  writings.  All  these  authors 
were  natives  of  Doric  cities.  Among  the  inscrip- 
tions found  by  me  at  Cnidus,  two  (Nos.  15,  29) 
contain  Ionic  forms,  which  in  No.  15  are  associated 
with  Dorieisms.  The  decrees  of  the  people  of 
Mylasa  relating  to  Mausolus,  which  have  been 
already  cited,  ante,  p.  42,  are  also  written  in 
the  Ionic  dialect ; and,  as  we  find  no  trace  of 
Dorieisms  in  any  of  the  decrees  which  have  been 
discovered  either  there  or  at  Halicarnassus,  it  is 
probable  that  Ionic  may  have  been  exclusively 
employed  in  public  documents  in  both  cities  till 
the  introduction  of  the  xoivfj. 

This  may  account  for  the  Ionic  forms  a 

and  UprjTsIa,  retained  in  a Halicarnassian  inscrip- 
tion, C.  I.  2656,  which  is  certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  Macedonian  period. 

If  the  Ionic  dialect  was  used  in  the  public  docu- 
ments of  Halicarnassus  at  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
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as  may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  inscription 
No.  1,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  adopted  this  dialect 
for  his  History  in  consequence  of  his  migration  to 
Samos,  as  Suidas  states,  s.  v.  'HgdSorof.  His  resi- 
dence there,  however,  may  have  imparted  to  his 
style  certain  peculiarities  by  which  the  Ionic 
spoken  at  Samos  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
three  varieties  of  this  dialect  known  to  Herodotus. 
(See  his  History,  i.  112.) 

If  the  Greek  spoken  at  Halicarnassus  was  Doric, 
while  the  language  of  literature  was  Ionic,  some 
intermixture  of  Doric  forms  might  be  expected, 
a priori,  in  this  inscription.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
1.  2,  'AXfxagi/a rjVwv]  ; while,  1.  40,  the  Ionic  forms 
AAo£a£i/72<r<ro£  and  ' A'Mxapv^rrcrirov  are  used  ; <p=uy£v, 
1.  37,  and  b nxctxiv,  last  line,  are  also  Doric  forms. 

So  in  the  Cnidian  inscription,  No.  15,  we  have 
Ionic  forms  intermixed  with  Doric. 

The  subject  of  the  inscription  in  which  the 
names  Lygdamis  and  Panyasis  are  introduced,  is 
a decree  oi  the  jieoplc  of  Halicarnassus  and  Sal- 
macis  in  their  joint  names,  relating  to  the  legal 
title  to  certain  lands  and  houses.  The  first  eioht 
lines  oi  the  inscription  are  too  mutilated  to  enable 
us  to  read  them  exactly ; but  they  are  evidently 
the  preamble  of  a decree. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  ante , p.  11,  that 
the  people  of  Salmacis  who  are  associated  with 
that  of  Halicarnassus  in  this  decree  were  probably 
composed  of  partially  civilized  Carians  and  Lele- 
ges,  dwelling  on  and  about  the  Acropolis  and 
iountain  at  Halicarnassus,  which  hope  their  name. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  further 
observed  that  the  name  'Aa.Jpaxlg  seems  to  be  of 
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Carian  origin,  as  we  find  in  the  kindred  forms 
’AXfiaxi's  (Steplianus  Byzant.  s.  v.  'HpaxAsia),  Ax- 
fidxt]  (Snidas,  s.  v.  Aioysveiavos),  and  SaX/3 d.xr), 
C.  I.  2761.  (See  Boeckli,  in  loc.  1.  2.) 

In  my  notice  of  this  inscription,  ante,  p.  11,  I 
have  stated  that  the  decree  is  made  out  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  Halicarnassians  and  people  of  Sal- 
macis,  and  that  it  may  be  hence  inferred  that  the 
two  were  united  at  Halicarnassus  in  one  civil 
community.  Subsequent  study  of  the  mutilated 
lines  which  form  the  heading  of  this  decree  leads 
me  to  modify  this  statement.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  two  communities  did  not  form 
one  state  at  the  date  of  this  inscription,  hut  that 
a relation  existed  between  them  analogous  to  that 
between  Athens  and  its  dependency  Salamis,  as 
indicated  in  an  inscription  (C.  I.  108),  which 
commences  : — ’EH  ’EpyoxAsouj  cip^ovTog  sv  ” sv 
SaAa/juw  3s  ” Avapiovog,  and  which  Boeckli  supposes 
to  have  been  made  by  Athenian  Jcleruchi  settled  in 
Salamis.  In  this  inscription,  the  eponymous  ma- 
gistrate of  the  dominant  state  is  named  first,  after 
whom  follows  the  eponymous  magistrate  of  the 
dependent  state.  If  a restoration,  which  I shall 
presently  consider,  could  be  established,  the 
eponymous  magistrate  of  Salmacis  was  in  like 
manner  named  in  line  7,  after  the  Prytanis  of 
Halicarnassus.  If  we  thus  suppose  the  two  com- 
munities to  have  been  politically  distinct,  t^ie  term 
opxiu,  1.  44,  may  refer  to  treaties  between  them  ; 
but  the  inscription  is  so  mutilated,  that  I can  only 
offer  conjectures  on  these  points. 

1.  3.  Auyoa The  occurrence  of  this  name  in 
he  nominative  here  is  very  difficult  to  explain. 
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In  the  heading  of  Athenian  decrees  the  word 
ixx\r)(rla.  or  sometimes  stands  as  an  absolute 

nominative.  See  the  instances  of  this  construction 
collected  by  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  Ill,  and  ibid.  Nos. 
2270,  2264;  but  the  xal  which  precedes  the  name 
of  Lygdamis  precludes  such  a construction  here. 
Perhaps  the  decree  commenced  with  the  words 
T]d8s  [mjvsSzvTo  or  E7rex6ga>tra.v],  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  legislative  body  by  whom  the  law  was 
passed,  and  which  would  be  the  nominative, 
governing  AXixctpva.rsiuv  xa.)  %oCAy.a.xtTswv , 1.  2,  and 
agreeing  with  (tuvsSsvto. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  unusual  position  of 
the  name  Lygdamis  in  this  preamble,  that  lie  held 
some  high  office  at  the  time  of  the  decree  ; possibly, 
his  name  is  so  inserted  to  show  that  it  was  not 
valid  without  his  consent. 

1.  3.  sv  rf  Uqf,  dyopfj.  What  a hga  dyopc t was,  I 
cannot  conjecture.  One  of  the  four  sorts  of  lx- 
x’ArjtrLcu  summoned  by  the  Prytanes,  was  that  which 
deliberated  Trap)  UpCov  xa)  otrlcov  (see  Pollux,  Onomast. 
viii.  95) ; but  it  seems  more  probable  that  dyopd 
here  refers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  may 
have  been  called  Upd,  as  one  of  the  harbours  at 
Ephesus  was  called  Isgog  ~Atu.riv,  possibly  from  its 
proximity  to  a temple,  as  Mr.  Falkeuer  suggests, 
in  his  Ephesus,  p.  57.1' 

1.  4.  ['E]p[xattbvos.  The  usual  form  is  'E^aTog, 
which  was  an  Argive  and  Boeotian  month  (see  K.  E. 
Hermann,  Ueber  Griechische  Monatskunde,  — in 
Abhandl.  d.  K.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.  Goettingen, 
1844,  ii.  p.  98) ; but  'EffActiwv  occurs  in  a decree  of 


Homer  calls  the  c\y  op  a,  Upog  kvkXoc , II.  xviii.  504. 
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the  people  of  Inlis  in  Ceos.  (Rangabe,  Antiquites 
Hellen.  ii.  p.  247,  No.  677.) 

1.  6.  The  letters  OOATATIOX,  after  xpuTavsijov- 
tos,  probably  represent  the  name  of  the  other 
Prytanis.  (Cf.  No.  2,  init.  h r«  7rpv[ra.vevovTog  to  O' 
SsTva]  p.sra  AioSotou.)  This  name  may  have  been 
’OSoVarif,  which  resembles  that  of  ’Oiovroxarrjg, 
the  successor  of  Ada.  (See  ante,  p.  61.) 

1.  7.  Before  £A,  in  this  line,  is  a space  for  two 
letters,  and  after  it  for  four  : the  next  letter  is  A 
in  my  transcript,  but  may  have  been  a A.  I there- 
fore have  restored  this  EN]£A[AMAKI]A[I,  as  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  name  of  tire  epony- 
mous magistrate  would  follow  here.  I can,  how- 
ever, offer  no  satisfactory  reading  of  the  remainder 
of  this  line  and  beginning  of  1.  8 ; and,  therefore, 
the  restoration  proposed  must  be  considered 
doubtful. 

1.  8.  Mvy[xomg.  The  functions  of  these  officers 
are  thus  defined  "by  Aristotle,  Polit.  vi.  5,  4 : — hrspa 

3=  apyj)  Trpnj  r) v avaypa.fysG'tia.i  8s 7 ra  ts  'l 'nix  (Tufxfio7^anx 
•xa)  rag  xplrreig  ex  rtov  'nxarrrr^lwy  xapa  3s  Ting  ex ureng 
T'jvToig  xcxi  Tag  yf/a.$)Ug  Tiov  8 txcov  yivea’lj'xi  Os ? zou  rrxg 
ela-uyioyug.  'Y,virxy^ij  >x \v  cjv  (xeplfiowri  xrx i raunjv  elg 
7tAs/oo£* — xaXrrjVTUi  os  izpej^xvx^xejVzg  x/xi  exhtt(xt(XI  xext 
[xvrjixrji/eg,  x.  r.  A.  Prom  this  passage  it  appears  that 
their  name  fxvr^xoveg  was  given  them  because  they 
were  Remembrancers  or  Recorders  ; hence  their 
office  was  synonymous  with  that  of  ypa [x[xaretg. 

See  Timseus,  Gloss.  Plat.  ed.  Koch.  p.  125;  Scliol. 
Bavar.  ad  Dem.  Cor.  p.  276;  Scliol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Nub.  1.  623;  K.  P.  Hermann,  Lelirbucli  d.  Gr. 
Staatsalterthuemer,  ed.  1855,  § 14,  8 : see  also 
Letronne,  Sur  les  Ponctions  attributes  aux  Mne- 
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mons,  &c.  Memoires  de  l’lnstitut.  [Acad,  des 
Inscript.]  Paris,  1S22,  vi.  pp.  230,  226). 

After  the  preamble  comes  the  law  itself,  consist- 
ing of  several  distinct  clauses. 

(1.)  lines  8 to  15,  enact  that  the  Mnemones  are 
not  to  convey  or  surrender  (VapaSiooWi)  to  the 
Mnemones  any  land  or  houses  E7T ) ’ A7T0\(DVl(isa), 
*•  T.  A.  [xvr^xrjVzWiVTog,  which,  literally  rendered,  would 
mean,  “ during  the  time  while  Apolonides  son 
°f  Lygdamis,  and  Panamyas,  held  or  hold  the 
office  of  Mnemon  in  Halicarnassus ; Megabates 
son  ot  Aphyasis,  and  Phormion  son  of  Panyasis, 
being  Mnemones  at  the  same  time  for  the  people  of 
Salmacis.”  The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  very  ob- 
scure ; but,  as  it  is  enacted  infra,  lines  IS — 22,  that 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  land  and  houses 
during  the  Mnemonship  of  Apolonides  and  Pana- 
myas shall  retain  this  possession  except  under  a 
specified  condition,  it  might  be  expected,  a priori, 
that  the  clause  forbidding  the  alienation  of  real 
property,  1.  9,  refers  to  certain  houses  and  lands 
held  by  a title  dating  from  the  term  of  office  of 
Apolonides,  &c.  ; but  I confess  myself  unable  to 
extort  this  meaning  from  the  passage  as  it  stands, 
nor  do  I see  what  other  restoration  can  he  proposed 
lor  the  words  which  I read  7rapa2(3d[votiJ  and  fxvrj - 
[x[oa-~\iv,  lines  9, 10. 

(2.)  lines  16 — 22.  “ If  any  one  wishes  to  go  to 

law  (§<xa£W6a i)  about  land  or  houses,  let  him  give 
notice  of  action  (smxa.'hslTa))  within  eighteen  months 
from  . . ”.  Then  follow  letters  which,  as  they 
stand  in  the  facsimile,  are  unintelligible ; at  the 
same  time,  I do  not  think  it  likely  that  my  tran- 
script, which  was  made  ivith  great  care,  and  revised 
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more  than  once  from  the  marble,  would  lie  very  far 
wrong  here. 

From  the  mention  of  a term  of  months,  or 
7rpoQe(r[x'ia.,  immediately  before,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  words  which  follow  fix  the  date 
from  which  such  term  would  be  reckoned;  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  An0T[00N]0[M]0- 
XErENE[TO],  i.e.  d ir  otgu  (for  d$>'  otou)  a va[xog  sysvsro, 
“from  the  time  when  the  law  was  made;”  or  div 
gte  for  a<f>’  ote.  This  restoration  assumes  that  in 
the  transcript  I have  mistaken  M in  vofxog  for  AA, 
which  is  not  improbable.  The  principal  objection 
to  this  restoration  is,  that  ete'St;,  rather  than  eysvero, 
might  be  expected  after  With  regard  to 

the  proposed  readings,  aV  orov  may  be  defended 
by  the  common  forms  e£  otou  (or  s£otou),  s^oroxn rep  ; 
dir  ore  may,  perhaps,  be  supported  indirectly  by  the 
analogy  of  si<?  ote  or  ela-bxe. 

(3.)  If  we  read  here,  bpx^ouv  touj  E~\xoixa<rTus,  the 
sense  would  be — “ When  the  Mnemones  think  fit, 
they  are  to  swear  the  jurors  by  law,  or  under  this 
law,  as  at  present.”  But  in  my  transcript  the  letters 
are  OPKniI  • • KAIKAZTAX.  Probably,  therefore, 
the  true  reading  was  bf>xoutrSa.i,  or  opxouo-Qaiv  Exbixar- 
rds-  The  functions  of  the  exoixarrTu)  were,  it  is  to 
lie  presumed,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Athenian 
oixcMTTOLiy  or  jurors.  The  swearing  in  of  jurors  was 
probably  usual  in  Greek  trials.  (See  Hermann, 
Lelirbucli  d.  Gr.  Staatsalt.  ed.  1855,  § 134,  9.) 

(4.)  1.  22.  “ If  any  one  brings  an  action  after  the 
fixed  term  of  eighteen  months,  the  person  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  or  houses  must  take  an  oath,  to 
be  administered  by  the  dieasts  in  the  presence  of  the 
plaintiff, — rou  sj/so-ttjxgtoj  ; the  dicasts  are  to  receive 
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for  this  the  fee  of  half  a hekte .”  Hero  the  dicasts, 
first  being  sworn  themselves,  administer  the  oatli 
to  others. 

Tou  EVS(TT7)X0T0S,  the  plaintiff.”  Compare  for 
this  sense  of  ewVttj/ai,  Theophrastus  ap.  Stob.  Serm. 
xliv.  22  : Tca.00.  8;  Tim  Tvpoxvjp'jTTEiv  xe’Ke ooom  too  too 

xccTa.xup(o^rji/cu  tsv§  r^noo-g  rrove^cog,  el  Tig  evtG’TO.TOti 
V dvTiToieiTcu  too  xt r^aTog  rj  r%  oixlag. 

(5.)  “ Those  who  were  in  possession  of  land  and 
houses  when  Apolonides  and  Panamyas  were 
Mnemones,  are  to  hold  them  still,  unless  after 
that  date  . . . El  /at)  o<TTepov  dTSTS^airai.  X have 
restored  this  word  dTSTe^oLcrav,  in  the  sense  of 
“ sold.  This  tense  would  be  regularly  formed 
from  dTOTrnrfiarrxco,  supposing  such  a verb  to  have 
existed ; and,  though  we  have  no  authority  for 
this  compound,  its  counterpart  d7roTrpta.crSa.i  occurs 
in  Aristophanes,  Panae,  1.  1227.  Again,  the  ne- 
cessity of  assuming  the  existence  of  a new  verb 
might  be  altogether  avoided  by  reading  a y breoa.mxv, 
with  the  same  sense  of  “ sold.”  The  clause  would 
thus  enact  that  all  those  should  retain  their  lands 
who  had  held  them  from  a certain  date,  unless 
they  had  subsequently  sold  them ; though  such  a 
clause  seems  superfluous  ; for  how  could  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  claim  a title  in  land  which  they 
had  sold  ? 

(6.)  The  remainder  of  the  decree  is  very  clear 
and  straightforward,  enacting  that  any  one  wishing 
to  annul  this  law  shall  be  banished,  and  have  his 
property  confiscated  and  dedicated  to  Apollo  ; and 
if  he  does  not  possess  property  to  the  value  of  ten 
sta teres,  he  shall  himself  be  sold  for  exportation 
and  never  be  permitted  to  return  to  Halicarnassus  ; 

II.  2 Y 
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and  if  any  one  shall  transgress  these  (enactments), 
it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  whole  demos  of  Halicar- 
nassus to  sue  him  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
treaties  (opxia),  and  as  it  is  written  in  the  ’ Atto'Wwviov. 

1.  65.  eovTci  for  ovra. 

1.  36.  t«jttoX?uov[i'<o].  Ionic  erasis  for  t<5 
AafAm  : cf.  the  inscription  from  the  Sacred  Way 
at  Branchidse,  C.  I.  No.  39.  This  ' AtoXKcoviov  is 
evidently  the  temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  in  the 
last  line  of  the  inscription  as  the  place  where  copies 
of  laws  were  kept.  This  temple  may  have  been  that 
of  the  Triopian  Apollo  at  Cnidus  (see  ante,  p.  350) ; 
hut  Halicarnassus  must  have  ceased  to  he  a 
member  of  the  Hexapolis  before  the  date  of  this 
inscription ; and,  moreover,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  documents  referred  to  would  be  kept  in  some 
place  where  they  could  be  readily  consulted. 

Among  the  Halicarnassian  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Lebas,  is  a dedication  to  Apollo  Archegetes 
and  Asclepios.  (Voyage  Arclieologique,  No.  504.) 

1.  41.  rmg  for  tcuv.  Compare  r^y  yijv,  supra,  1.  25, 
and  other  instances  cited  by  Boeckli,  C.  I.i.  p.  117. 

1.  26.  v)j u.i[(=]xTov  6;fca.fj.svous,  “ receiving  a half 
helde  as  the  fee  for  administering  the  oath.”  The 
ypafyfiov  twv  opxcuv  is  mentioned  in  a later  Halicar- 
nassian inscription,  No.  3,  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
public  revenue.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed 
that  every  time  an  oath  was  administered  for  judi- 
cial purposes,  a fee  was  charged.  At  Athens  oaths 
were  administered  by  an  officer  called  ifxcurr'g.  (See 
Schoemann,  Antiquitates  Juris  pub.  Gimc.  Greifs- 
wald,  1838,  p.  291,  4.) 

The  rtfjdsxTov  is  a coin  mentioned  in  a fragment 
from  the  Aapta  of  the  Athenian  comic  poet  Crates, 
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who  flourished  about  B.C.  450,  and  who  states  that 
it  was  worth  eight  obols  : — • 

ri[j.lsxrov  Ictti  xpucro u,  oxrcu  ofiohol. 

(See  Pollux,  ix.  62.)  As  the  helcle  was  certainly 
the  sixth  part  of  the  stater,  the  hemieldon,  or 
half-/*e/cA,  must  have  been  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
stater. 

The  hemieldon  in  this  inscription  must  have  been 
a division  of  the  stater , which  is  mentioned  1.  38. 

We  thus  learn  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  this 
inscription  was  written,  probably  about  B.C.  445, 
the  people  of  Halicarnassus  made  use  of  a gold  or 
electrum  coinage. 

On  what  standard  this  stater  was  adjusted  we 
have  at  present  no  evidence.  At  the  time  when 
this  inscription  was  written,  there  was  an  extensive 
electrum  currency  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  the  principal  mints  were  Cyzicus 
and  Phocaea.  The  coins  of  these  two  cities  appear 
to  he  adjusted  to  the  same  standard,  — a stater 
of  about  248  English  grains,  of  which  the  sixth, 
hekte,  weighed  about  41|  grains,  and  the  hemi- 
eldon, 20  grains.  (See  Mommsen,  Gesehiehte  des 
Boemischen  Muenzwesen,  pp.  1 — 4 ; Burgon, 
Catalogue  of  the  Thomas  Collection  of  Coins, 
p.  316.) 

The  stater  current  at  Halicarnassus  may  have 
followed  this  standard ; hut  though  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  the  electrum  currency  extended  as 
far  south  as  Caria,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  this. 

Mommsen,  p.  18,  points  out  that  there  are  a set 
of  gold  coins  of  which  the  heaviest  weigh  but  217 
grains.  These  pieces  of  217  grains  he  considers  to 
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be  stateres  of  a standard  lower  Ilian  that  of  Phocrca 
andCyzicus;  and,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  lion  type  on  these  coins,  lie  thinks  that  this 
lower  standard  is  probably  that  of  Miletus.  (See 
Nos.  2153  and  2151,  in  Burgon’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Thomas  Collection,  which  Mommsen  regards  as 
the  third  of  this  stater  ; also  Burgon,  Catalogue  of 
Thomas  Coins,  p.  301.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  stater  of  Halicarnassus 
may  have  been  adjusted  to  the  same  standard. 

I may  here  mention  that,  while  the  “Medusa” 
was  at  Budrum,  her  commander,  Captain  Heath, 
purchased  a very  small  coin  of  gold  or  electrum 
(see  the  cut),  which  may  be  thus  described  : — ■ 


Obv.  Rose  or  flower. 

Rev.  Circular  flower,  incuse. 


Size  as  in  cut ; weight  4'3  grains.  I saw  another  coin 
precisely  similar  in  type  and  size  in  the  possession 
of  Chevalier  Hedenburg,  then  residing  at  Rhodes, 
which,  I fear,  has  been  lost ; Captain  Heath’s 
specimen  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  I know,  unique. 

Among  the  undoubted  coins  of  Phocaea  are 
several  which  Mommsen  (p.  6)  considers  to  be  the 
eighth  part  of  the  liekte,  or  the  forty-eighth  of  the 
stater.  Captain  Heath’s  coin  is  so  much  lighter 
than  these,  that  I suspect  it  is  the  eighth  of  a helcte 
of  the  stater  of  217  grains,  which  Mommsen  calls 
Milesian. 

The  type  seems  to  point  to  Rhodes,  but  the 
commonly  received  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  is  B.C.  408  ; and  this  coin  appears  to  be  at 
least  half  a century  earlier.  We  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  three  Rhodian  cities,  Hindus, 
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Ialysus,  and  Camirus,  ever  used  the  type  of  the 
rose  as  representing  the  island  in  genere.  The 
Chevalier  Hedenhurg  informed  me  that  his  coin 
was  found  on  the  coast  opposite  lthodes. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  eight  ohols  assigned 
to  the  liemiekton  by  Crates,  this  would  be  too  low, 
whether  we  calculate  either  by  the  Cyzicene  or  the 
lighter  Milesian  standard.  Mommsen  (p.  58)  sup- 
poses that  the  liemiekton  mentioned  by  Crates  is 
an  Athenian  coin,  the  twelfth  part  not  of  the  stater 
but  of  the  drachma. 

But  may  we  not  rather  presume  that  the  line  in 
the  Aa/r/a  refers  to  a foreign  coin  of  which  the 
value  was  not  universally  known  at  Athens  ? To 
remind  the  Athenian  public  of  the  value  of  one  of 
their  own  gold  coins  would  seem  a gratuitous  piece 
of  information. 

Boeckli  (Metrologische  Untersuchungen,  Ber- 
lin, 1838,  p.  135)  remarks  that  we  cannot  tell  to 
what  state  the  liemiekton  of  Crates  belonged.  He 
supposes  either  that  the  currency  was  very  much 
debased,  or  much  below  the  nominal  standard. 
Prom  the  mention  of  liektce  in  contemporary 
Athenian  inscriptions,  it  is  evident  that  about  the 
time  of  Crates  much  of  the  tribute  was  paid  into  the 
Athenian  treasury  in  the  electrum  coinage  of  Asia 
Minor.  As  this  was  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
alloy,  more  especially  the  Phocsean  coinage,  the 
exchange  of  this  foreign  currency  against  Athenian 
silver  would  he  fluctuating,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
nice  analysis,  was,  probably,  matter  of  dispute ; as 
the  Athenians  would  naturally  endeavour  to  de- 
preciate the  electrum  currency  much  below  its  real 
value  by  exaggerated  assertions  as  to  the  amount 
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of  alloy  it  contained.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
statement  in  Hesycliius,  s.  v.  d’mxa tg  ...  to  xam <ttov 
yo'jo-l'jv,  and  by  the  mention  of  false  stciteres  in  an 
Athenian  inscription,  C.  I.  150,  § 36.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, the  popular  prejudice  against  the  innovation 
of  a gold  currency  at  Athens,  to  which  Aristophanes 
appeals,  Ranee,  ed.  Hind.  1.  720.  As  we  do  not 
possess  the  context,  from  which  the  line  in  Crates 
is  a fragment,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  his  state- 
ment about  the  hemiekton  is  not  a specimen  of  the 
exaggeration  in  which  the  Athenian  comic  writers 
so  often  indulged.0 

When  Aristophanes,  in  the  passage  already  re- 
ferred to,  stigmatizes  the  new  gold  pieces  at  Athens 
as  made  of  copper,  1. 725,  roorotg  to?s  tvo vypotg  yaXxi foig, 
his  statement  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  histori- 
cal fact ; for  the  Athenians  of  his  time  would  hardly 
have  established  a debased  gold  currency  side  by 
side  with  a silver  coinage  of  remarkable  purity. 

c According  to  Hesycliius,  s.  v.  tifiicurov,  this  coin  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  ii/jiuiftoXiof  ; but  this  statement  can  hardly  have  been 
applied  to  the  hemiekton  of  gold,  which,  as  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
stater  equal  in  weight  to  two  golden  drachmce,  must  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  the  obolos.  The  statement  of  Hesycliius  can,  how- 
ever, be  explained  if  we  adopt  Mommsen’s  view,  that  the  hemiek- 
ton of  Crates  is  an  Athenian  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  drachma. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Hesycliius  is  speaking  of  a.  hemi- 
ekton of  gold.  The  term  may  have  been  applied  to  silver,  like 
tKTti,  TE-apri]. 
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£ T AONOITOYPIIO 
POEIiCANOIEPlPPY 
.EMETAAIOAOTOYT  O 
TPAMMAT  E YONTO  I 
OZTOYNO  YM  ATA0OY 
BOYAHIKA  ITXLI  AH  Mill  TNJT- 
E XLN  O rXLXA  NTO  rYMNAX 
ION  E PI  EKEYAI0HIEPEI 
EYSPTOA  EMAIOIPPEI 
ITHEPOA  E-TL  I IYNEXAPH 
EXIUI  T TYMN  AIIONKAI 
N I XXI  NTAITHMPAIAIKH  N 
N H I N Y N O I N EOIX  PXLNTA  I A E 
AHM  XU  E PIEKEYAIAIEPEI 
K A .T  A M E M MEniTAKAIPA  E 
KOAO  !A  H MEN  AOAimNAEPPO  X 
X Y A A K A I T XI  N IYA INXNEP 
I T I N A E I I A ETA  AOIPAEPA  E 
I N EI0OYAOM  ENOYTOYAHMOY 
TOPYAANAXI  O N AXIXEIO  IMEN 
X P H AT  A 1 A O • • EATOKAAEA  O 
0 I T A I X PEI  A IPAPEXOMENOI 
Y-  T A I <f>  A N E POIXLXINOXOIAN 
NO  TAX  PH  MA  TAMH  EAA IIO  N 
NT  A KOI  I X NKAIOIOIA  NATOK  A 
PAX  M XL  N T PI  XXIAIXINEPHINH  X 
Y X Y P O T O YAHMOYKAIANATPA 
PO  r P A Y ANTAITOYHtllM  A 
APA  X T A A ITOYHMIKY  K A I O Y P PO 
TIOIAE  TO  YAH  MOYBOYA  H O E N 
YA  X A ITOPYMNAXIONEXEY  T 
AOIMEN  AXIPEANOIA  EA  T O KAA 
Z • ■ • T E P O YEI  AO  YXTO  N TO  P A E 

T . . - • — ONKAITOYXAOIPOYX 

M A ■ ■ - ■ A ■ • N TX1NAEA  YTXXNTA 
T M EAHTA  ITOYTYM  N A 

A AMENOYI  A • ■ • AITAXPI 

\ I • -XOPXLXAANKAITAEPrA 
T I X KAIAYIITEAEI 
N TA  EXTANEPTXI 
XT  O X E A EXO  A 
E P I M EA  HT 
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No.  2,  Plate  3,  of  this  Volume." 

’Ap]  eraoi'Of  ? TUcno[yoc;‘! 

prjuoc]  Hoo-tStan'Oe,  ettI  7 Tpv- 
ravevo vrog  too  StTva]  ptrn  AioSotou  to  [5 
§£(va],  ypappaTivovrog 
too  Sflva]  too  NovpayuOov,  (5) 

eSo£e  ry]  fiouXtj  KCil  T(ji  SrjjLUf),  yv  di- 
pt] 7rpvTav]eiov,  ott log  av  to  yupvua- 
IOV  tTTlIJKlVaCsOij,  £7TEt[S>) 

6 /3acr(A]  £y?  IlroAepaiog,  irpea  [j3ev- 

o-ncrj)]c  ttoAewc,  avvtxdtpr]  [<tev  (10) 

07 rwf]  yvpvdaiov  ko) 

ay(o]vl^ii)VTai  ti'/v  xatSiKT/v 
uyojv'iu]  v y vov  01  viol  xpwvTai,  Ss- 

COxOal  Ttp]  Sl'ipio  ITT  la  Kivu  (Tar  £7T£([§(/ 

Ka[l]  r“  pip  piyiaT a ical  7tAe-  (15) 

tovog  u%ia  to]  koSo  pi]  piv  a,  oAvytov  Se  irpoa- 

Sedvriov  slg  r<<]  £vA a kai  rwv  %u Aiviov  ep- 

yiov  £<r]riv  a,  fig  Se  ra  Aonrd  ETray- 

YE'AAovr«ir](VEf,  f3ovAopivov  rod  Sgpov 

hrKTKtvuaai]  to  yvpvaatov  Soaet,  01  piv  (20) 

StopEciv]  xpripara,  o[(  §]e  Utoku • SeSolx^ai 

otriog  a'v]  ot  Tag  xpu'ag  trapexdpevoi  [rij  7ToAei 

e]  i)  [ep^e]  Tal  ipavepol  diatv,  oaoi  av 

fTTayyiAAaivTai  (>]ord  xpupara  pi)  rAdao-ov  [a 

Spaxpv v 7Te]  VTanoaiwv  Ka'i  dcroi  av  utoku  (25) 

PP  iAdaaova  SJpaxpibv  TptaxtAliov,  £7ryvij<r- 

Oai  piv  aoTo]o£  vtto  tov  Sijpov  vat  avaypd- 

(JieaOaL  iijiroypcapavTag  to  ipgtpiapa 

TOVTO  £ V T1J  7r]  UpUaTaSl  TOV  i]piKVKAlOV,  7TpO- 

aypd-pavTag  6 ]rt  o"8e,  too  Sypoo  fiovAgOiv-  (30) 

to^  £7T((7k'E]  vaaat  to  yvpvaatov  eoeott- 
opovutjv  oi  piv  Slope  civ,  oi  Se  drok-a,  a- 

a This  Plate  is  not  a facsimile  of  the  original,  as,  from  its  posi- 
tion, I was  unable  to  obtain  an  impression  in  paper. 
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vaypaijiovriov  St  kd] rcpov  itSove  rbv  rb  7T/\e[Tot- 

ov  Soi/tci  7T(0(Jt]ov  koi  rove  Xoirrovg  [irarptcrr'i, 
a]  va^ypa<j>bv^Tuiv  St  avrivv  ru  [ovopara?  . . (35) 

oi  £7r(] pt\r]Ta'i  rov  yvpva[olov,  rove  Se 
E7ray-ys(] \uptvove  0 [ouv] ui  ru  y p[i'ipara 
role  bmoe  8’  av  K at  ru  tpya 

ptaOiocruiro]  Tie  • • • Kai  \vmre\ie 

t«  ic  n )v  ipyu>[yiav]  (10) 

....  erroc  ....  t\io6a  [(.... 

....  1 tt^ue Af][ ra r .... 


On  a marble  slab  inserted  as  a window-jamb  in 
the  tower  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Castle. 
This  is  a decree  of  the  people  of  Halicarnassus 
relating  to  the  building  of  a gymnasium  erected 
by  permission  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  Ptolemy  referred  to  in  this  inscription, 
1.  9,  is  most  probably,  either  Philadelphia,  or 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes).  Caria,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  ante,  p.  69,  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Philadelphus,  and  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  successors  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Epiplianes.  (See  C.  I.  iii.  p.  282.) 

1.  1.  The  name  in  this  line  may  have  been  that  of 
a Gymnasiarcli,  or  of  the  Gymnasium,  as 

the  magistrate  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  decree 
specially  related.  The  eponymous  civil  magistrate 
was  probably  the  first  named  of  the  Prytanes.  In 
like  manner,  a decree  of  the  Halicarnassians,  re- 
lating to  sacred  matters  (C.  I.  2656),  commences  sir) 
vscoirmoo, — then  follow  the  names  of  the  Prytanes. 

A third  Halicarnassian  decree  preserved  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  10,  § 23,  commences  hr) 
Ussw s.  This  also  relates  to  sacred  matters.  (See 
Eranz,  Elementa  Epigraphices  G raw.  pp.  324-5.) 
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1.  6.  On  the  idiom  yvtv ^ instead  of  yvi6[xy),  sec 
Boeckh,  C.  I.  2264. 

1.  12.  dycovlfyovrat.  In  my  transcript  I read 
-vi(TwvTa.i,  hut  this  is  probably  a mistake. 

1.  14,  15.  I cannot  restore  these  lines  satisfac- 
torily. 

1.  20.  3 oirsi.  My  transcript  has  Saxrej,  but  this  is 
probably  an  error. 

1.  22.  Compare  infra,  No.  3,  1.  3. 

1.  29.  Trpo[irypcc^a.vTaf\.  I have  supplied  this 
word  from  the  -analogy  of  No.  3,  1.  6,  7,  uvay^i^ou 
clutCov  to  iv6fj.ara.,  ....  Trpotrypdip'xvTec;  on,  x.  r.  X. 

1.  34.  This  line  is  also  restored  from  the  analogy 
of  No.  3,  1.  7. 

The  remaining  lines  of  this  inscription  evidently 
relate  to  the  farming  out  the  contracts,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  No.  3,  init.,  was  the  business  of  the 

£7T(jU.sXrjTai. 

1.  40,  T7ji/,  in  my  MS.  copy  r dv ; but  this  is  pro- 
bably a misreading,  as  there  is  no  other  trace  of 
the  Doric  dialect  in  this  inscription. 


No.  3,  Plate  LXXXVI. 

k O ' WiKy\ ij v [tci], utcug'  ol  Cl  Tuiliat  Surio  [<rav]  vapa^pti/ia 
TOig  £777- 

jUf]  XrjTaXg’  o i of  £ [Vt/xeA]  rjrai  Sotojctciv  roig  fc[j07]wvaic 
Kara  rag  Staypa- 

cj)dg'  OTTtog  S'  av  ol  7rpoSavdcravT£Q  tig  rr/v  arodv  rjv  o 
Sripog  civ  nr  i- 

i)r)(jiv  t to  'AttoXXcovl  kcu  fiacnXu.  IlroXEpatto  tyavepot  unriv 
Truer  tv,  roug 

2 L 
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fs Eraorag  E(j>'  wvv  av  a vvteXeg 0 rj  i)  arod,  uaoi  av  7rpoSavet-  (5) 

( Ttocriv 

aroKci  fill  eXa< tcrov  [?)  h]<^',  civaypcopai  avrwv  ra  6 v 6 para 
ev  rrj  Trapa- 

gtoSl  rrig  aroag  TrarpLarX,  TTpoaypdipavTEg  on  o'iSe  EOWKav 

T(jJ  Sfjptj) 

ajrofca  \piipara  elgrfjv  KaTaaKEvi)v  rtjg  aroag • avayparpov- 

T(OV  Si  TTpW- 

rov  rov  ttXeXotov  Sovra’  oircog  S’  civ  Kopiowvrai  oi  TrpoSa- 

VELGTCLl,  7TO- 

pouc  VTTOK.ua Oai  avrolg  rovg  re  VTroTtQivrag  ug  to  f3ou-  (10) 

A tVTYipiOV, 

k opioapivwv  oig  -rrpoTtpov  xmeriOtiaav , vttokei aOai  Se 
avroig  Kal 

rovg  inroTtOEVTag  tig  rag  EiKOvag,  ttjv  ttevttikogttiv  tca\  to 
ypa(j>£LOv 

twv  opKWV,  KOpiaapivwv  olg  irporepov  expiiQiarar  vttoku- 
oOai  St  au- 

Tolg  koX  ek  Trig  ohcovoplag  ekugtov  Eviavrov  raXctvrov,  brav 

EKKOpi- 

awvrcu  avro  Ka\  tov  tokov  oi  SavElaavrEg  ett\  rotg  vt tote-  (lo) 
Oeigiv  av- 

rolg  cnro  Trig  oiKOvoptag  e%  raXavroig * ra  ce  Xonra  virap - 
\ELV  Eig  rrjv 

oiKOvoplav * 7r povTTOKuaOai  St  kcli  ro  y evyjOev  ek  rtjg  aroag, 
7Tpa0EV- 

TWV  TWV  KLOVWV  KCll  TWV  £l>Xtt>V  KCll  TOV  KEpapOV  KUL  TWV 

ttXivQwv } UTToSoa- 

Owaav  St  rovg  plv  Kiovag  rovg  \ u.E\pi  tov  SiKaarripiov  kul 
ra  ip- 

ya,  pLoOovv[rEg~\  ry  avry  ekk Xr}alq.m  o St  7 rpiapEvoq  ev  (20) 
ripEpaig  r[pid- 

Ko]vra  to  [apyvpiov  K^arafiaXETW  rolg  rapiaig * otSt 
rap([ai  


On  a block  of  dove-coloured  marble,  2'  f ' " by  2'  3" 
by  1'  1".  This  block,  which  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  a pedestal,  was  found  built  into  a Turkish 
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house  at  the  foot-  of  the  western  peribolus  wall  of 
the  Mausoleum.  (See  ante,  p.  276.)  It  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  inscription  is  part  of  a 
decree  relating  to  the  building  of  a stoa,  dedicated 
by  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  to  Apollo  and  King 
Ptolemy. 

The  Ptolemy  mentioned  in  1.  4 of  this  decree  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  Inscrip- 
tion No.  2,  as  having  granted  to  the  people  of 
Halicarnassus  permission  to  erect  a gymnasium, 
and  who  may  have  been  either  Philadelphia  or 
Euergetes,  as  I have  already  stated  ante,  p.  69. 

A little  to  the  east  of  the  house  where  I found 
this  inscription,  I noticed  a piece  of  architrave, 
inscribed  ’A iroWcovi  xa.)  (3 cur.  (See  No.  3,  A.)  These 
words  are  probably  the  commencement  of  the  dedi- 
cation to  Aj)ollo  and  King  Ptolemy,  mentioned  in 
this  decree. 

1.  2.  e[fy]d)rai£  nara  rag  Siaypacpag,  “ to  the  con- 
tractors according  to  the  written  contracts  or 
agreements.” 

1.  5.  h'iTa.cna.g,  auditors.  These  officers  are 
mentioned  in  another  Halicarnassian  decree  (C.  I. 
No.  2656.  See  Boeckh  ad  loot)  s<p’  cow  for  e<p’  mv. 

octoi  civ.  I originally  read  this  OPOIAN,  an  error 
which  I did  not  discover  till  after  the  Plate  was 
finished.  The  second  letter  is  nearly  obliterated 
by  a fissure  in  the  marble ; but  on  re-examining 
tbe  inscription  in  a different  light,  the  remains  of 
the  z became  visible. 

1.  6.  y.vj  sAao-o-ov  [-<)  i-]  <p'.  Compare  No.  2,  ante, 
1.  24,  25,  where  the  same  amount  is  named  /A) 
Ixarrcrw  Opa^gwv  7 rsyraxocrlcov.  In  the  Plate  I read 
EAAZZONI,  but  the  I may  be  part  of  an  H. 
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1.  10.  roug  o77ors(isvTag  ei£  to  (3ouXsutt]^(ov.  Prom 
the  context  it  would  seem  that  mortgages  liad 
been  already  effected  on  the  proceeds  of  the  0ou- 
T^sutwiov,  the  e'ixovsg,  the  ttevt^xog-tt],  and  y%a.<ps7ov 
rtov  oqxcoy  ; the  use  of  slg  is  peculiar. 

Those  to  whom  these  revenues  had  been  pre- 
viouslv  pledged,  oJg  xpor=poi/  {j-rrsTeQ-rja-av,  were  to  be 
first  repaid  the  money  they  had  advanced  to 
the  state ; so  that  the  whole  operation  seems  to 
have  been  the  conversion  of  a loan. 

The  TTsvraxocrrr]  was,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
same  tax  as  at  Athens,  a duty  of  two  per  cent,  on 
all  exports  and  imports.  The  nopai  accruing  from 
the  fiouXsvTrjftov  were  probably  fees.  The  ypatyeiov  tCov 
"pxojv  may  have  been  an  office  for  the  registering 
of  oaths,  which  would  also  have  been  in  the  receipt 
of  fees.  (See  ante,  No.  1,  1.  26.)  What  the  srxovsg 
were,  which  are  here  enumerated  among  the  vropoi, 
I am  unable  to  conjecture. 

That  statues  were  sometimes  pledged  for  public 
debts,  may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  anec- 
dote respecting  the  Yenus  of  Praxiteles,  in  ex- 
change for  which  Nikomedes,  king  of  Bitliynia, 
offered  to  redeem  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  city 
of  Cnidus. 

As  an  additional  security  for  this  loan,  an  assign- 
ment was  made  of  the  sum  of  one  talent  yeai'ly  out 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state,  ex  rr,g  oi xovoy-lag 
sxa/TTou  hiat>ToS,  after  those  who  had  lent  on  the 
security  of  six  talents,  assigned  in  similar  manner, 
bad  been  repaid  with  interest.  Lastly,  the  proceeds 
of  the  oroa  itself,  to  ysvrfiev  lx  rrtg  arocig,  1.  17,  on 
letting  out  to  contractors  the  building,  wrere  also 
assigned  as  security. 
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That  the  words  7rpa.devra>v  and  Trpirxp.svog  refer  to 
a farming  out,  and  not  to  a simple  purchase,  seems 
to  follow  from  the  expressions  Ipywvatg,  1.  2,  and 
[j.i(r6odvTsg  ra  spycc,  1.  19,  20. 

1.  12.  ypa.Qs'icjv,  on  the  stone,  ypatpiov. 

1.  21.  to  upyupiov  xa.Tafia.y^ETd).  This  money  to  he 
paid  down  by  the  contractor,  must  have  been  ex- 
acted as  an  syy(tr\,  or  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
contract.  (See  Iv.  P.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d.  Griech. 
Privatalterth.  § G8  ; Herod,  ii.  180 ; C.  I.  2266.) 

At  Athens  the  putting  up  to  auction  of  the 
public  works  was  the  business  of  the  board  of  ten 
magistrates  called  ttoo ’hrpu.l.  (See  Boeckh,  Staats- 
haushaltung  d.  Athen.  ed.  Berlin,  1851,  i.  p.  209  ; 
Pmngabe,  Antiquites  Ilelleniques,  ii.  p.  389.) 

This  inscription  is  especially  interesting  as  an 
example  of  a loan  obtained  from  individuals,  by 
pledging  certain  public  securities.  See  other  in- 
stances of  this  practice  in  antiquity,  collected  by 
Boeckh,  Staatshauslialtung,  i.  p.  767. 


No.  3 a. 

APOAAHNIKAIBAZ 

OAHMOITHNIT  . . . 

\\ TTO/Wnj vi  Kai  |3a(r[(Au  I [ roXt/mp) ] 

6 Srjfxog  Ttjv  crr[oav]. 

On  the  corner-stone  of  a Turkish  house,  a little 
to  the  east  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  stone  is  in 
length  3'  9"  bvl'  5".  It  is  broken  at  one  end.  This 
is  probably  part  of  the  architrave  of  the  stoa  dedi- 
cated by  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  to  Apollo  and 
King  Ptolemy.  (See  ante,  inscription  No.  3,  p.  691.) 
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No.  4,  Plate  LXXXYI. 

Q tori  fir]  TLv(j)r]f.iov 
XoXkiSiki ) 

IcFTiaiov  St  y in;//. 

I analog  ^opSiavog. 

On  a sepulchral  stele  of  white  marble,  2'  9J"  by 
1'  4f"  by  3§",  now  in  the  British  Museum,  exca- 
vated in  the  field  of  Suliman,  at  the  place  called 
Kislalik,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Biulrum.  (See  ante, 
p.  338.)  When  found,  it  was  lying  on  a grave  of 
the  Roman  period,  for  which  it  had  been  used  as  a 
cover  after  having  been  displaced  from  its  original 
position. 


No.  5,  Plate  LXXXYI. 

Ncfy  vlov 
KaWacXtovg. 

7TCU$Eg  ’ A0r]VOKfj'lTOV 

KaAAt/cAjjc 
AiocFKovplSrig 
Mryrpocwpog 
’ A6t]v6cii)pog 
ApiaroKXrjg 
in rep  rijg  fir]Tpug 
Ai'ipr]rpi  kcu  Kopy, 

On  a block  of  blue  marble,  2'  10^"  by  1'  10"  by  2', 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  was  found  in 
the  field  of  Chiaoux.  (See  ante,  p.  330.)  Prom  the 
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evidence  of  tliis  dedication,  and  of  the  other  anti- 
quities found  in  this  field,  it  may  he  inferred  that  a 
temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  stood  on  or 
near  this  site. 


No.  6,  Plate  LXXXVII. 

( a ) 

’E7rE(S))]  ri  ahoviog  ? /cat  aOcivciTog  ? tov  ircivTog  cjtvcng 
r [o 

peyijcrTOV  dyaOov  7 rpog  vTTEpjiaXXovcrag  tvepyeaiag 

civOp  [w- 

tto\ ig  ly^aplcrciTO,  K aiaaparbv  ^eficuTTOv  £vev[^K~\apevr}  [Y]d[y 
tc[)  kciO  fjpag  EvSalpovi  fit  to  iruripa  plv  Tt]g  [tau]rou  7r[a- 
TpiSog  Qtag  Pta/irjc?  A fa  Si  Tlarptoov  kol  Scoria  [tod]  k[o/-  (5) 
vov  tcov  avOpcbiriov  yivovg , ov  [77]  7 rpovoiarag  \rravT\wv 
fux]cl^  °^K  Z'n’XypcoaE  povov,  ciXXa  /cat  virEpijKEv’  elpr)V£v- 
oua-[t]  plv  yelp  yri  kcu  OciXarra,  -n-oXeig  ^£  avOova iv  Evvopict 

O^pOVOlll  T£  KCU  EVETrjpLCl,  Cl Kfll]  T£  KCtl  CpOpCt  TTCtVTOg  £<T Tl\  V 

a]yaOov,  eXttiScov  plv  \pr](jTcov  7 rpog  to  plXXov,  £vOvp'ia[g  (10) 
S]c  ug  TO  7 TClpOV  TCOV  dv0piO7TCOV  £VTTETrXl](jpEVlVV , CiyCO- 
(Jt  Kii[vaOi]]pcicriv  Qvaicug  te  kcu  vpvoig  ti)v  kivTcov 

TO  V ....  TCOV  S’  6 0£Ot,*  £ig 

ClVtGTClKE  TO  ...  . 

********** 

(About  twenty-six  lines  wanting  here.) 


( b ) 

7rdX[ac  p]lv 

dvaypcicj)i]vaL  Si  avTiypa^cj)o[v  t]od^£  tov  ipi^icrpaT [oc 
£v  OTt'iXxj  kcu  teOi]vcu  Iv  tco~\  te[p]evei  Tr]g  'P cvprjg  KCU  r[oo 

’Scfiacr tov  dttJo  [too]  ’A[jO^]t£/3£tt»c  Vciiov  lovXlov  M[fy- 
f/cAfooc?]  ipiXoKa'ujcipog,  Iv  Si  Tcug  aXXaig  tt6X[£(ti  (5) 
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inrb  rw]v  apYOVTWv,  KaOicputOijvat  8e 

I]  V Tlj  7 TpO  tTTTCl  KClXavSuiV  Aek[e/j/3pIUIV  ? T)pipQ 

v]l TO  TE  LEpEWV  kCll  ap\[iepEU)V  .... 

£]opra£ui>r<t>v  rCn>  av^OpioTTivi'  ? . . . . 

....  t i)[v  Se]  i ipipav  ra[(iTav  ....  (10) 

....  e)  1 vat  roue t 

....  (j>i\oi<[a!(yapag ] .... 

....  i pi'i<pC\<T[ia 

.... aoro  

. . . . OTE (lo) 

....  7]  Eur)r[ai] 

....  

On  a slab  of  white  marble  broken  at  both  ends. 
Present  height  3'  8p'  by  1'  8^"  by  5".  Prom  a 
Turkish  house  near  the  Acropolis  of  Salmacis, 
Budrum ; now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  in- 
scription has  been  published  by  M.  Bergk,  in 
Gerhard’s  Denkmaler,  Porschungen,  &c.,  1859, 

pp.  91* — 91*,  from  a transcript  so  hastily  made 
that  hardly  a single  line  of  the  inscription  is 
correct ; and  M.  Bergk  has,  therefore,  been  led 
into  some  very  singular  and  amusing  errors.  The 
letters  on  this  marble  are  quite  worn  away  in 
many  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  slab  having 
been  placed  for  years  over  a sink,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  constant  action  of  running  water.  I have, 
consequently,  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering the  inscription,  and  have  only  discovered 
the  true  reading  of  several  lines  since  the  fac- 
simile (Plate  LXXXVII.)  was  printed  off.  Prom 
a comparison  of  this  inscription  with  C.  I.  Xos. 
3957  and  39026,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
fragment  from  a decree  passed  by  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia,  in  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  some 
Homan  emperor.  We  learn  from  C.  I.  No.  39026, 
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that  Paulas  Pabius  Maximus,  when  proconsul  of 
Asia,  instituted  the  custom  of  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  Augustus.  This  inscription  must 
relate  to  the  birthday  of  some  other  emperor,  as 
is  shown  by  the  words  T?fo  stttu  KuJ^uv'icSv  A =x [s/*.- 
fipicav'],  1.  7 of  6.  I have  not  been  able  to  identify 
this  with  the  date  of  any  emperor’s  birthday;  but 
from  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  inscription  is 
probably  of  the  Augustan  age. 

(а)  1.  1.  Compare  the  opening  of  the  decree  in 
honour  of  the  birthday  of  Augustus,  No.  3957  : — 

”E3o£si/  Toi$  l~\  rrjg  ’ Atrlug  r,E/\?o;eni/' lirsidr]  tj 

tvo-VTOL  InuTa.^ua'u  to  v filov  rjp.cuv  Tlpdvoiu  (Tto'jStjv 
e'lO'Svevxuy.Lvr]  xu 1 (pihor i[xluv  to  tsAt)0T«to v tco  (3 up 
di=x dfrfj.Yj o~= i/  Evsvxa[xlvri  tov  5s0«ittoV.  The  Halicar- 
nassian  decree  probably  commenced  in  like  manner  : 
’’ESo^ev  reng  btt)  rrjg  'Aa-iug  ....  We  may,  there- 
fore, calculate  that  about  two  lines  are  broken 
away  at  the  top. 

1.  3.  kvEvxa[x=i rq.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  word 
occurs  in  a similar  sense  in  the  passage  from 
No.  3957,  just  quoted. 

I.  6.  ou  7j  7Tpdvoia.  This  word  is  also  used  in 
No.  3957,  but  in  the  sense  of  Divine  not  Imperial 
Providence. 

(б)  1.  2,  3.  These  two  lines  have  been  restored  from 
the  analogy  of  lines  10,  11,  in  the  decree  already 
referred  to  (C.  I.  39026).  The  rey. evog  t%  'P<o y-^g 
xu 1 t[ou  5)s|3a<rro5]  was,  doubtless,  at  Halicarnassus. 
In  the  inscription  No.  39026,  copies  of  the  decree 
are  ordered  to  be  set  up  on  stela  in  the  Caesarea 
or  temples  of  Augustus  in  the  different  cities. 

(6)  1.  4.  T utoo  TouAiou  M . . . . This  must  be  the 
name  of  the  'Ap%isps6g.  He  may  have  been  called 

II.  3 A 
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Caius  Julius,  after  Julius  Caesar,  as  was  the  ease 
with  Artemidoros  of  Cnidus. 

1.  4 : sv  8s  TcCig  aKkoug  7roX[stri!/.  Compare  TroXstg, 
1.  8 (a).  From  the  mention  of  “ cities”  in  these 
passages,  we  may  infer  that  the  decree  does  not 
relate  exclusively  to  Halicarnassus,  hut  to  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally. 


No.  6a. 

OAHMOC 

TIBEPIWKAAY 

AIWKAICAPIC6BACTW 

r€PBANIKWIKAIC€BACT. 

APTEMIAIAHAIA 

aitia 

'O  Sijjuop 

Ttflspho  K Xav- 

cif.j  Kal/rapt  2tf3a<TT(p 

r^pfiaviKif  Ka'i  Sf(3aar[»7 
’ AprcptSi  Ai)Xi« 

Si  . . 

On  a round  buckler  with  a sword  under  it, 
sculptured  in  relief  on  an  oblong  slab  of  white 
marble,  built  into  the  wall  which  connects  the 
two  central  towers  of  the  Castle,  Budrum.  This 
inscription  contains  a dedication  by  the  people  of 
Halicarnassus  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  to  the 
Delian  Artemis. 

1.  4.  Tsofiavixip  for  Yepy.avix.io. 

1.  5.  ’ AqTE[j.iSi.  At  Halicarnassus  was  also  wor- 
shipped the  ” i\pTE[j.ig  TIsoyaTa.  (See  C.  I.  2656.) 
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No.  7,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

For  this  inscription  sec  post,  under  Cnidus. 


No.  8,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 


On  a base  of  white  marble  16"  by  15f"  by  8$" ; 
the  lower  edge  broken  away.  On  the  top  is  a 
socket  for  a term ; in  the  British  Museum.  Prom 
a Turkish  house  a little  north  of  the  arsenal. 


1.  5.  In  the  Plate  I read  EAEI  ; but,  on  re- 
examining the  stone,  I think  that  the  first  letter 
may  be  P.  The  sixth  line  of  this  epigram  has 
been  broken  away,  but  its  purport  probably  was 
that  the  mother  in  this  case  had  to  perform  those 
last  duties  usually  due  from  children  to  parents, 
not  from  parents  to  children. 


No.  9,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 


• ■ • • e]it’  'Itplaie 
■ • ■ • [t]  Tifirfaav 
. • . . fxov  Alviov 
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....  y^papparia 

....  "2(o(pp](JVi\\_ov? 

svvotag  cvtfca]  rf/c  etc  «[uTor] 

(c) 

TaXttrrrjc  ’A[p]Tf/u[7]8<u/>ou. 

On  a slab  of  blue  marble,  2 ' 3"  by  10''  by  2'  4", 
present  length  ; now  in  the  British  Museum  ; found 
a little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Mausoleum,  at  the  point 
where  the  street  which  runs  east  and  west  through 
Budrum  is  intersected  by  one  running  south  down 
to  a mosque  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour.  The  slab 
appears  to  be  part  of  a wall-stone  from  some  temple 
or  public  building.  The  letters  are  finely  cut. 
T oLXia-TTjs  is  probably  the  name  of  an  artist.  This 
name  is  not  given  in  the  list  of  sculptors  in  Brunn’s 
Geschiclite  d.  Griech.  Kuenstler. 


No.  10,  Plate  LXXXVIIL 

MvajUEiov  Ti'iSe  mto  naTr)p  lirovtiatv  £auro[i;] 

\F f)cnv  7 TftfTlV  Oj oav  (T(IQ  apFTUQ  eV£K£V, 

Kay  to  virtpO  eartoaa  Trpocrrjpalvto  vapiovaiv 
tog  vtov  Mo(t\ou  tovS’  EppoKpari)v, 

XaA Kid&cov  \tLpag  tvQaS'  aTrotpOfpsvov. 

On  a marble  block,  T 94"  by  10"  by  54",  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  found  in  the  house  of  a Turk 
called  Khodja  Mahomet,  in  the  Eastern  Necro- 
polis. (See  ante,  p.  339.)  Published  in  Gerhard’s 
Denkmaeler,  Eorschungen,  &c.  1859,  p.  55*.  This 
inscription  has  evidently  been  placed  under  a statue 
of  the  mother  of  Ilermokrates.  As  her  husband 
Moschos  made  the  tomb,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  was  the  sculptor  of  the  statue. 
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No.  11,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

For  this  inscription  see  post,  under  Cnidus. 


No.  12,  Plate  LXXXVIII. 


' Ay aB if]  Tv\\l 

O'/Sc  ai't[/3t) crav  tig  av]8pae  tig  llptiav  Avp^Xi- 

av  Meue yvpvaoiapyyjvvTviv 

' I'.ipapui'xT [tov Iclcrovof  tov  Mev[e- 

Kparovc a GtoHorog  ci  tov  (5) 

’ ApTtpti>[yi)c  ’Ap-EjUi] Saipog  Aioyivovg  Fi;- 
vtvc  Si  on  hptlg'  KiSfiog  Val- 

ov, Kctto  [ijor  Kai  6 Lit'a]  Eviropov,  Eva\vpuiv 

II apotvlo[v QaXaaatpivg  a,  Aijvaioe  a 

Eppag  a Siorijp  a,  Etiru y>7C  Sw-  (10) 

Tiipog  a Kai  oi  Xonro'i  pE. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  stone,  in  larger  characters 

py. 


On  two  fragments  of  a slab  of  white  marble, 
which,  when  entire,  must  have  measured  about 
4f  by  19"  by  4\" ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Found  in  a well  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
platform  of  Hagia  Marina.  (See  the  Plan  of 
Budrum,  Plate  I.,  and  ante,  p.  323.) 

The  words  avsfirpav  slg  avS pag,  1.  1,  arc  restored 
from  the  evidence  of  Nos.  12  A and  B,  which  are 
nearly  similar  in  form  to  this  inscription.  It  is 
evident  that  this  expression  relates  to  the  enrol- 
ment of  youths  (ect>v)|3oi)  as  M^psg,  on  their  attaining 
manhood.  (See  Krause,  Gymnastik  d.  Ilellenen, 
i.  p.  265.)  With  the  expression  avsfir^av  may  he 
compared  the  use  of  ysrufialvtu  by  Ilesychius,  s.  v. 
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TraiOiVxoj. — oi  sx  tt ociifov  eig  avtipug  [j.ETa.(ha.!vovrsg,  aud 

Lucian.  Amor.  24,  as  cited  by  Liddell  and  Scott, 
Lexicon,  s.  v. 

1.  2.  slg  Hpsiav  corresponds  with  eig  ispvj,  in  Nos.  12 
A and  B.  These  words  must  mean  that  the  enrol- 
ment took  place  “ before  the  priest  or  priestess.” 

1.  5.  &eoSorog  a.  The  a which  follows  this  name 
occurs  after  several  other  names  in  this  list ; and 
in  the  inscriptions  immediately  following,  Nos.  12«, 
b,  and  c.  I know  of  no  other  instance  in  which  this 
letter  is  thus  used  in  inscriptions.  The  names 
thus  distinguished  are  probably  those  of  s<prj^oi 
who  had  attained  a first  rank  by  seniority.  These 
would  be  the  7rpsa-/36re^oi  mentioned  C.  I. 

No.  2214.  Compare  C.  I.  Nos.  232,  245,  where  the 
Tvoiioig  are  similarly  divided  into  three  classes ; and 
Krause,  i.  pp.  263-70.  The  numerals  p£= 160,  at 
the  end  of  the  inscription,  seem  to  represent  those 
not  thought  worthy  of  being  named.  What  the 
numerals  S lg  refer  to  I cannot  conjecture. 


No.  12a. 

ATA0H  TYXH 

OIAEANEBHXANEIZANAPAC  . ICIEPHI  . <t>A 
AHMHTPIONrYMNAClAPXOYNTONMEAANOI 
OYTOYNEI  KOETPATOYKAIA0H  N I n nOYTOYA 
KA. 

EKATAIOYTOYA  OYMEAAN0IOCBTOYNEI 

KOCTPATOYKOINT  TO 

K N E N 

npiEPn  e y o 


A 
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Ay aufj  Tv XV 

OiSe  avijjrtnav  £ig  avSpag  [c] tr  Upij  ’I.  'I'A- 

Ariprirpiov,  yvpvuryiup^ovvrun1  McAai'0i- 

oi)  roii  NfiKOoT|Oarou  kcu  ’A0);i;(7r7rou  rov  a k«[i 

E Karalov  tov  ’A on  McAdi'&oe  /3  roD  Ntt-  (5) 

KOtjTparov , Ko(Vr[oc  ..... 


On  a block  of  blue  marble  inserted  in  the  face 
of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Castle,  immediately  below 
the  battlements.  This  inscription,  together  with. 
12 b and  12c,  were  copied  by  Corporal  Jenkins,  11.  E., 
who  for  this  purpose  suspended  a scaffolding  over 
the  battlement.  I have  already  explained  the 
phrase  a.vi@ rja-av  slg  av'tyag,  in  this  inscription,  under 
No.  12. 

1.  4.  ’AS?jvi7r7rou  roo  a.  Here  the  a refers  to  the 
holding  office  tor  the  first  time. 

1.  5.  0 rou  Nsuioo-rparoo  : i.  e.  son  and  grandson 
of  Neikostratos.  (See  Franz.  Elem.  No.  146, 
p.  304.) 


No.  126. 

OIAEANEBHZAN  EIZANAPAZEIZI  EPHTI  KAMAP- 
KONTYMNA 

ZIAPXOYNT.QN  4IAONEIKO  YTO  YEPM  O AHPOY 
KAIflOAEIPOY 

APAKONTOCKAi  AH  M HTPIOYAH  MOZOEN  HZ 
MENEKPATQYC 

MENEKPATHCAnOMnHIOEAAMAEATOPNEINOC 

AMAPANTOY 

EPMOTENH  nOCIAEOYKAEOMENI  AACnOAEI- 
POYEI1IKPATHE 

AnOAAHNIAOY  . . MM  . . . EPACTONAMENE- 
KPATHEEPACTHNOE 
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CYM<t>EPnNAXP  ■ • M 


<t>IAHTOYAPIXTO 


MENHCMQ 

EXIONOEAHMHTPIOYNEHN4>IAHTOYEPMA- 

CACnZOME 


NAPOEZOCIMOY 
O Ol  PMA 


OY 


POY4>OCMC 

NO 


MOYKAIMI 


ApaKOvrop  k-ai  Ariprjrpiov,  Atjpoadivijc  Mevek parovg, 
MEvfKparrjc  a,  IIojU7 ri'iiog  Aapa,  ’S.aropvuvOQ  ' Apapavrov, 


On  a block  of  blue  marble,  4'  10"  by  1'  9",  from 
the  same  part  of  the  Castle  as  Nos.  12 a and  12 c. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  inscription  is  the  word  NIKH, 
below  which  a lebjthos  is  incised.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  inscription  are,  in  like  manner,  incised 
a met  a and  a palm-branch. 


No.  12c. 


Ell IXTE4>AN H4>OPOYT  . . 4AAAHMHTPIOYIOYAI 

ANOYOIAEANEBHXANEIZANAPAXrYMNA 

XIAPXOYNTnNKArAIO  • YKAIAAAKAITA 

nAPinNOXAEIXIEPHAnOAAflNIONAYAOYAAP 

K!OYEY4>HMOYYIONANAPXlNAEriA<i>POAEITOX 

NIKIAMHNArOPAXA<t>ANIAXAAAMAXAIOAnPOY 


(Below  are  ten  illegible  letters.) 

IEPE12NAAEA0HN 
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Etti  ^rt(j>avii(])opov  T[(r-]  ‘I’Xa . Aipiy]rpiov  ’louAf- 
uvov  oVoe  avtjiprmv  tig  avSpag,  yvuva- 
nuipyjnwTtov  K/\.  Y'n'io [n  E]  vk\ISo  a Ka'i  Trt. 
riciTpotvog  ? a tig  hpi)  ' AnoWdoviov  AiiAou  Aap- 
kiov  Evipiipov  vlov  ’ AvSpiova,  ’ RnafjtpijotiTog  (5) 

NtKia,  Mtjvayopag  a <Pcnnag  a Aapag  AioStjpov. 

Itptuiv  ’ A$t\cp{ov. 

Copied  by  Corporal  Jenkins,  R.E.,  from  a block 
in  the  battlement  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Castle, 
3'  long. 

1.  4.  Tlarpwvos  ? In  the  copy  nAPIHNOZ ; but 
this  name  has  been  probably  misread. 

Accpxlou.  Perhaps  Aapixlou  is  the  true  reading. 


No.  63,  Plate  XCVI. 

M t\av[0(ov 

tov  Ou 

....  vtioripoLQ 

M \)rpo(j)civov  rov  JLvaiovoc;  r[ ov  Suva 
'Eppy  Ka'i  rHjOa»cAs[7. 

On  part  of  a slab  of  white  marble,  1'  5"  by  10’" 
by  3",  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  the 
wall  of  a well  adjoining  the  field  of  Cliiaoux  on  the 
east.  (See  ante,  p.  325.)  The  dedication  to  Hermes 
and  Herakles,  the  patron  deities  of  the  palaestra, 
makes  it  probable  that  this  inscription  was  ori- 
ginally placed  in  a Gymnasium.  — See  another 
dedication  to  these  deities  by  Gymnasiarchs  at 
Halicarnassus,  Lebas,  No.  502  ; also  C.  I.  No.  250  ; 
Osann,  Sylloge,  p.  153.  In  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  slab  the  letters  HI  . . AYCOY  • ZH- 
II.  3 13 
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NWN  are  rudely  cut,  and  so  nearly  obliterated  that 
I failed  to  observe  them  till  the  facsimile  had  been 
completed. 


No.  Of,  Plate  XCYI. 

MsXavO  lov  TOV  A)]/LUlTptOV  TOV 
MeXovSiou  larpov  to  pvfjpa. 

EuSeic,  do  <pt\oT£KV£  MtXavOit,  K'ai  [3 aOvv  utti'OI' 
suSeic,  larptov  (!>  iroXvirttpoTaTt. 

dXX’"A(8ae  Zwolcnv  ivavrlog,  oe  tov  apviyb  [v 

VOV<T(l)V  Eic  ptpOTTMV  OVK  £( p{j\at,£V  OKI). 

Eif  iavTo i'.  (5) 

Tuv  riyvy  Xa/rdarra  MiXavdtov  trirrjpa 

. . . . ] f KpUTTTEt  irptofivv  aXvTTOTCtTOV. 

On  a pedestal  of  blue  marble  2'  square  and  2'  8" 
high.  On  the  top  a socket  for  a term.  Published  by 
M.  Bergk,  in  Gerhard’s  Denkmaeler,  Porscliungen, 
&c.  1859,  p.  55*.  This  was  found  a little  to  the 
south  of  the  spot  marked  “ Ancient  Terrace  ” in 
the  Plan,  Plate  I.,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 
Melantliios,  a physician,  son  of  Dcmetrios  and 
grandson  of  Melantliios.  The  name  Melantliios 
occurs  in  No.  12a,  ante. 

In  the  last  line,  after  yp<ov,  M.  Bergk  supplies 
xo'A7 roig  ; but  there  does  not  seem  room  for  more 
than  five  letters. 
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No.  65,  Plate  XCVI. 

y£V£  Tovro  [ylapaSjOrjf 

Kvpa  \nrwv  ....  e£ara/3a[c 

Kal  Trarpi  .... 

Ttjg  Aatr\g  paXve  [Si’J  alpaaLtwv 

O iirot  Koi  p tK afxovro  rbv  iv  yoi’drimn  Upi^rrov  (5) 
"Epya  t£  Kal  flwpovg  crvyyevtwv  tc^opciv. 

On  a base  of  blue  marble  2'  2"  by  1'  2"  by  11". 
On  the  top  is  a socket  for  a term.  Pound  built 
into  a Turkish  wall  iu  the  northern  part  of  Budrum 
a little  north  of  the  line  of  wall  called  “ Ancient 
Terrace”  in  the  Plan  ; — now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  inscription  has  evidently  been  placed  under  a 
terminal  figure  of  Priapus. 

It  is  so  decayed,  that  I am  unable  to  decipher 
more  than  the  two  last  lines.  The  expression  tm 
ev  yovuTso-o-i  Tlplr0ov,  1.  5,  evidently  refers  to  a 
kneeling  figure  of  Priapus. — Compare  Antliologia, 
Jacobs,  Lips.  1794,  ii.  p.  120,  ix. 

A.i'der  ’Ava^ci yoprjtj  /.it,  rov  ovk  ett\  Troaal  Uohjnov 
iv  ydovl  o a/x(])orip(i)  yovvciri  KenXifievov. 

This  inscription  is  interesting,  as  furnishing 
a second  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Ionic  dialect 
at  Halicarnassus.  (See  ante,  p.  674.) 


No.  74. 

TOMNHMiON  . . . INO  . . AriA 
AWNAYTOYKA©WCTOAnOK€l 
MENON€NTOICAPX€IOICrPAMMA 
AHAOI 

(At  the  end  of  the  inscription  a branch  incised,) 
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To  pvi i/iiov 

. . airov  KaOtog  to  airo- 

Kt l/Litvov  tv  roT?  apytloig  ypappa 
§>i  AoT. 

On  a slab  built  into  the  wall  of  a tomb  in  the 
western  cemetery.  (See  ante,  p.  340.)  The  writing 
referred  to  here  as  a-oxsl[xsvov  Iv  rolg  apyj'iois,  must 
have  been  the  title-deeds  of  the  tomb.  Compare 
C.  I.  No.  4253,  touto  xa)  Oia  rtov  oipys'iinv  SsSyTuorai. 
Such  deeds  were  deposited  in  the  office  for  the  re- 
gistration of  mortgages,  called  ypsco/pvTazxiov.  (See 
C.  I.  Nos.  2826,  2827.) 

1.  1.  jU.v7jjU.ios/  for  jU.v7jjU.ssov,  so  ypacpTov  for  ypa<p;7ov, 
ante,  No.  3,  1.  12. 


No.  75. 

EKATEA 
©EYAA  • • ■ 

XPHCTHXAIPE 

Ek'arja 
QtvSu  [juou] 

\priGTi)  X«^°£ 

On  a round  cippus  of  white  marble,  ornamented 
with  bulls’  heads,  found  with  Nos.  76  and  77,  near 
the  church  of  Hagios  Georgios.  (See  ante,  p.  341.) 


No.  76. 

TOAMIAAX 

KAEOAAMOY 

AXAIOZ4>eiOTA 

ETMEAITEIAS 
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T oXpiSag 
KXeoSa/uov 
’A\cub<;  4>0((tlra[c 
ly  MeXiruac- 

On  a base  of  blue  marble,  2'  8"  by  1'  6"  by  12f", 
on  which  a statue  must  have  stood ; found  with 
Nos.  75  and  77.  (See  ante,  p.  341.) 

1.  4.  ly  for  lx. 


No.  77. 

MYPTON  EYBOYAOY 
MYNAIAXPHZTH 
XAIPE 

TATPIZMENMYNAOZrENETnPAEMEYErAETIA- 

znN 

ZTOPr  AIAEYBOYAOYKOYPAANETPA<l>OMAN 
TEKNONAAPTITAAAKTONIAZONAMATPIAI- 
rOYZA 

ZllAZEZTEPOMANENNEAKAIAEXETIZ 

AlAKTANAEQYrATPAKATEZTENAXHZEZTPA 

TEIA 

OIATIZEINAAIAAAKPYZINAAKYONIZ 
TO  YN  EK  AT  A N KATA  PAZMYPTONZENO I AYA  H 
ZANTEZ 

XAIPEINTANAYTANANTINEMEZOEXAPIN, 

Mvprov  EiifiouXov 
MvvSta  xp)]ijri) 

X°^P£ 

Ilarpif  plv  MwvSoc,  ytvlrutp  §£  jueu  eVAet’  'lucnov, 

<t ropycf  o Ev[3ovXov  Kovpa  avey pa<j>opav. 
rtKvov  o apriyaXa ktov  ’Iaaova  fiarp'i  Xnrovact, 

£w«c 'tnruumn v h'rcaKUtdtyc'ric. 
aiaKTuv  8e  Ovyarpa  KaT£<jTevdx>1<T£  Erpartui  (5) 
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old  Tie  tlvaX'ta  SaKpvaiv  ' AXuvovig. 
rovvsna  rciv  Kara  yar  M vprov  t,tvoi  avSi/cravreg 
\atpsiv  Tav  avTiiv  avrivipiaOt  \apiv. 

On  a block  of  white  marble,  2'  5"  by  2'  4",  found 
near  the  church  of  Hagios  Georgios,  on  the  shore 
to  the  east  of  Budrum,  with  Nos.  75  and  76.  (See 
ante,  p.  341.) 

1.  4.  ewsaxoa^eykrig,  for  svvsaxai^sxsTig. 

1.  8.  This  may  be  compared  with  a line  in  an 
epigram  (Welcker,  Sylloge,  No.  45). 

’ AXxuo’Ag  yoso'Ag  0<x.xQj<ri  p.Jtzoy.iv7j. 


No.  77«. 

HYnnCTHNAPKICCOYAPTOKOnOY 

H vTTLoarri  NapKiaaov  aprOKOTrov. 

On  a marble  slab  forming  the  lintel  of  a rock-cut 
tomb  to  the  west  of  the  Temple  of  Mars,  Budrum. 
(See  ante,  p.  318.) 

The  word  ■jirdnrr-y  occurs  in  another  ITalicar- 
nassian  inscription,  C.  I.  No.  2667-  It  probably 
had  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  which 

occurs  in  a number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  at 
Aplirodisias,  and  which  Boeckh,  C.  I.  2824,  ex- 
plains as  a cell  or  ossuarium  in  a tomb. 

iproxoxog  occurs  in  an  inscription  (ltangabe,  An- 
tiquites  Helleniques,  ii.  p.  890,  No.  1730).  See  bis 
note  on  this  word. 
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CNIDUS. 

No.  7,  Plate  LXXXYIII. 

'O  o[(i^ioe 

2e poviov  [2oI>A]tt/k(OV 
’A7roAAunlo  [u]  vlov 
EicaraTov,  top  larpop 

Kill  (j)iXoP  TOP  2tJ3ft(TTOU  (5) 

evpolag  tPtKSV 
Tag  dg  avTop  QtoTg. 

On  a cippus  of  blue  marble,  21  3"  by  1'  9^"  diameter, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  excavated  on  the  site 
of  a small  building  overlooking  the  encampment. 
(See  ante,  p.  469.)  The  name  Ilekataios  occurs  on 
a copper  coin  of  Cnidus. — (Mionnet,  Supplement, 
vi.  p.  485,  No.  245.) 


No.  11,  Plate  LXXXYIII. 

'O  'IovXitcop  TMV  KOI  AaoS(Kl[wl> 
t m p tv  otic  OaXaaay  rijg  hpa  [c 
KCIL  (tap XoV  KCl'l  CLVTOPOflOV  r uiop 
’iotAiOV,  ’ApT£/UlS(upOU  VWP,  0£V7r[o/J- 
7TOP  siipotag  euekev. 

On  a block  of  blue  marble  which  has  formed  part 
of  a pedestal,  2'  by  21  1"  by  1'  11",  found  in  a street 
overlooking  the  encampment  (see  ante,  p.  468), 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  is  a dedication  by  the  people  of  Laodicsea  ad 
Mare,  in  Syria,  to  Cains  Julius  Theopompos,  son  of 
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Artemidoros.  This  is  evidently  the  Theopompos, 
native  of  Cnidus,  whom  Strabo  mentions,  xiv.  p.  65G, 
as  one  of  his  contemporaries,  a person  of  great  in- 
fluence, and  a friend  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  His 
name  occurs  on  several  other  Cnidian  inscriptions 
(see  Nos.  78  and  47)  ; and  in  the  dedication  to  him 
by  his  friend  Marcus  JEphicius  Apollonius,  copied 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hamilton  at  Cnidus.  (Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  Appendix  v.  No.  2S7-) 

The  evidence  of  these  inscriptions  confirms 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  opinion  that  Artemidoros,  the 
father  of  Theopompos,  was  the  person  of  that  name 
who  gave  Caesar  warning  on  the  day  of  his  assassina- 
tion, and  who  is  described  by  Plutarch  (Caesar,  lxv.) 
as  a sophist,  or  teacher  of  rhetoric,  a native  of 
Cnidus,  resident  at  Home.  Theopompos  was  proba- 
bly named  Caius  Julius  in  honour  of  the  emperor, 
to  whom  his  father  was  so  devoted  an  adherent. 
Both  were  evidently  men  of  the  same  class  as  their 
contemporaries  at  Lesbos,  Theoplianes,  Lesbonax, 
and  Potamo.  (See  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  pp.  211,  217-18  ; 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  son  of  Theo- 
pompos was  named  Artemidoros ; this  name  was, 
therefore,  probably  given  in  the  family  every  second 
generation,  alternating  with  that  of  Theopompos. 
Inscription  No.  52  must  relate  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  Artemidori,  who  is  described  as  priest  of 
Artemis  Iakynthotroplios,  and  as  a public  benefactor 
to  whom  statues  and  other  public  honours  were 
decreed  in  his  lifetime ; whose  monument  was  to 
be  placed  after  his  death  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  memory  of  whom 
quinquennial  games,  called  Artemidoreia,  were  in- 
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stituted.  The  titles  which  follow  tlie  name  of  the 
people  of  Laodicaea  in  this  inscription  are  to  lie 
found  on  its  coins.  (See  Ecldiel,  Doct.  Num.  Yet. 
iii.  p.  315.) 

1.  1.  o TouXncoi/,  x.  r.  X.  The  word  orifj-og  is 
wanted  here ; but,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  it  any- 
where on  the  marble,  it  was  probably  written  on  an 
upper  slab,  as  the  pedestal  must  have  been  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  stone. 


No.  80. 

AAMA 

APIATHA  K?CH  ITOYrVNA 

A aim  \ Tin  k al  Kovpa 
Apian | ? AvKoprov  ? yvvd. 

Under  a niche  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter.  (See 
ante,  p.  376.)  The  letters  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
weather.  I could  not  decipher  satisfactorily  either 
of  the  names  in  the  second  line. 


No.  13,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

/Suparpi  AiotcXtia  Nt- 
Kayopa  ’ Ap^iSdpov 
yvvd. 

On  a pedestal  of  white  marble,  V by  1 
by  11",  now  in  the  British  Museum ; found  in  the 
temenos  of  Demeter.  (See  ante,  p.  384.)  The 
mouldings  of  this  pedestal  and  the  letters  are  beau- 
tifully cut,  and  must  have  been  executed  in  a good 
period  of  art. 

ii.  3 c 
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No.  14,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

Sworparoe  Aa\dprov 
Aaparpi,  K oupq,  IlAourtiJVi  ’E7n/ud\([), 

'E  ppa. 

On  a base  of  white  marble,  17"  by  5^"  by  4", 
now  in  the  British  Museum;  found  in  the  teme- 
nos  of  Demeter.  (See  ante,  pp.  405-6,  where  I have 
offered  a conjectural  explanation  of  the  epithet 
£7r/ju.a^oj  as  applied  to  Pluto.) 


No.  15,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

Koupa  kti i Adparpi  oIkov  ical  dya\p  aviOpicsv 
XjOv<Toydi<i|[V]  ju/)T)|p,  'linroKpdTOVQ  S’  d\o\og, 
Xpvalva,  ivvvylav  oipiv  Icova  hpav 
'Epjuijf,'  yap  vtv  e<j>ri<Tt  dsuit;  Ta0i<y  npoTroXtustv. 

On  a base  of  blue  marble  2'  10"  by  1'  2 j/'  by  2'  2", 
now  in  tlie  British  Museum ; found  in  the  temenos 
of  Demeter.  (See  ante,  p.  380.) 

1.  4.  TaQvy.  I am  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation 
of  this  word  except  the  one  already  given  p.  380  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  site  on  which 
the  oixog  was  to  be  built. 

This  inscription  may  be  compared  with  one  at 
Priene,  C.  I.  2907,  also  in  Elegiac  verse,  in  which 
a certain  Philios  sees  in  a dream  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  who  command  him  to  worship  a hero 
on  a particular  spot. 

In  this  inscription  Ionic  terminations  occur, 
intermixed  with  native  Doric.  Thus  we  have 
'X.pucroyovys,  p.r)Ti)p,  'Ep/Ajs,  T«5vr‘ — but  Koupa,  Aa/ra- 
t pi.  In  two  other  Cnidian  inscriptions,  Nos.  22 
and  29,  we  have  Ionic  forms.  These  inscriptions  are 
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probably  not  much  later  in  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Cnidian  historian  Ctesias,  in  whose  style  many 
Ionicisms  were  introduced,  according  to  Pliotius, 
Cod.  lxxii.  (See  ante , p.  674,  and  Ctesias,  ed. 
Baehr,  p.  21.) 


No.  16,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

’ ASivva,  2w7roX(Oc  dvyarijp,  noXu^dpEUf  yvva, 

Kai  roi  7r<u?E£,  Acipurpi  Kal  Kodpij. 

On  a base  of  white  marble,  2'  4|"  by  10|"  by 
2-!-/',  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; found  in  the 
temenos  of  Demeter ; described  ante,  p.  384. 


No.  17,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

YlAaOaivtg,  IlAdrwi'Oe  yvva, 

Aaparpi  Kal  Kovpa. 

On  a base  of  blue  marble,  1'  3f"  by  12"  by  8" ; 
on  the  top  is  a socket  for  a term.  Pound  in  the 
temenos  of  Demeter;  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(See  ante,  p.  385.) 


No.  18,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

AafiaTpL  KOL  K ovpa  Kal  TOLQ 
OeoTg  rote  irapa  A aparpi  Kal 
K ovp(Li  -^apL&Tua  Kal  tKTipa- 
rpa  civtOiiKt  IlXuOaivLg  HAa- 
tiovoq  yvva. 

On  a base  of  blue  marble,  2!  2"  by  1'  11"  by 
1'  6J",  now  in  the  British  Museum ; found  in  the 
temenos  of  Dcmeter.  (See  ante,  p.  381.)  On  the 
top  of  this  base  is  a socket  for  a term.  Who  the 
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©so)  ol  Trapa  Aaptargi  xa.)  Koupa,  mentioned  1.  2, 
were,  we  learn  from  Inscription  No.  14,  where  the 
©sol  (rupi.0toju.oi  in  this  temenos  are  named,  yapnr- 
rs la.,  “thank-offerings,”  occurs  in  another  Onidian 
Inscription,  No.  32  : ;/apio-T7jpia  is  the  usual  form 
in  Greek  literature.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  of  sxrl^arpa,  but,  from  the  analogy  of  <rto- 
<rrpa,  Aurpa,  jur^i/urpa,  and  other  substantives  ot  the 
same  termination,  and  also  from  its  apposition  with 
yjxpHTTsitx,  this  word  may  mean  “ atonements,  or 
“sin-offerings.”  The  possible  analogy  between  these 
offerings  and  the  rites  called  fopa  and  Trpnyapia-rrj- 
pioL,  in  the  Athenian  Anthesteria,  has  been  already 
noticed,  ante,  p.  422. 

The  name  Plathainis,  wife  of  Plato,  is  found  in 
two  other  dedications  in  this  temenos,  Nos.  17  and  19. 

It  also  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Cos. 
— Ross,  Inscript.  Ined.  ii.  No.  178A\ 


No.  19,  Plate  LXXXIX.  and  Plate  LV1II. 
Pig.  3. 

Ko6]jO(i  nXaOaivie  IlXarwvoc  yvva. 

On  the  base  of  a small  marble  boar  dedicated  to 
Proserpine,  broken  off  at  one  end  ; present  length, 
18"  by  SJ"  by  If" ; now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
found  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter.  (See  ante, 
p.  385).  Por  the  name  Plathainis,  see  Nos.  17,  18. 


No.  20,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

....  (TTlfj) 

A o/i  [arpt 
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On  a fragment  broken  off  from  the  angle  of  a 
base  of  blue  marble  found  in  the  temenos  of  Deme- 
ter, and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  21,  Plate  LXNXIX. 

NiKOk'Aaa  Nuco^opou, 
yvvu  0£  ’A7ro/\Ao0di/Ei>e, 

Adparpt  (cat  Koi'ifxi  tca\  Oeol c toiq 
tv  a fid  Adparpi  tv\civ. 

On  a base  of  white  marble  found  in  the  temenos 
of  Demeter,  with  the  statue  engraved,  Plate  LYI. 
(see  ante,  p.  898) ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  base  is  3'  l"bv  2'  1|".  It  is  curved  at  the  back, 
and  has  therefore  been  placed  in  a niche.  Having 
been  found  at  the  foot  of  the  three  niches  in 
the  rock  represented  in  the  view  of  the  temenos, 
Plate  LIY.,  it  may  have  stood  in  the  tallest  of 
these ; of  which,  however,  the  height  could  not  be 
ascertained,  as  the  upper  part  is  broken  away. 


No.  22,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

AfkW 

A ij/dr]TpL  Kai 

Kovpa. 

On  a base  of  blue  marble,  12f"  by  10^"  by  3^", 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  the  temenos 
of  Demeter.  (See  ante,  p.  381.)  In  this  inscrip- 
tion the  forms  Ar^i-gi  and  v are  probably 
Ionicisms.  (See  No.  15,  ante.)  The  object  dedicated 
is  a marble  Gala  thus. 
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No.  23,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

‘t'l'Aie  lepeta  Koi >p<j. 

On  a footstool  of  blue  marble,  1'  3"  by  1'  3" 
by  If',  found  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter  (see  ante, 
2).  392)  ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  24,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

’AAk[i/j]  a\a 
*A  va%i. 

On  a base  of  blue  marble,  1'  3f  by  9"  by  2f", 
now  in  the  British  Museum ; found  in  the  temenos 
of  Demeter.  (See  ante,  p.  384.)  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Dioscuri  with  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
see  ante,  p.  40G,  note  q. 


No.  25,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

AyaalicXtia 

A aparpt. 

On  an  altar  of  blue  marble,  2'  2 by  1'  6"  by 
1 4 o ",  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; found  at  the 
foot  of  the  temenos  of  Demeter.  (See  ante,  p.  410.) 


No.  26,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

• • • Seia 

lepeia 
Kov  pa. 

On  the  base  of  a term  of  Persephone.  (See  Plate 
LA  III.  fig.  1.)  The  base  is  14"  by  12"  by  8£" ; found 
in  the  temenos  of  Demeter ; now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (See  ante,  p.  383.) 


k r4  MAAAAArrp 

p'ArVv 


r'UM 


tniTA 


^xfcrVtW 

£AQY"d 


•Ck^>q 
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No.  27,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

4>/A]  lOTif  Aa  . 

yul.a  ku  [(]  7T«(  [StC- 

On  a found  oi;  - of  blue  marble,  2'  4-1"  by  1'  3" 
diam. ; at  the  an  oblong  sinking  to  receive  a 

sma!:  'tat;-  !•  baud,  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter 
(see  c/hA  377);  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Nv  i.  ■ f this  volume). 

avttpol  ’Avn-y- 
6 vij  Aaparpi,  Kou- 
/op,  nAourwvt,  $■£- 
oIq  Toig  irapa  Au- 
fxarpt  UTTCKTL  Kill 
r rate*  ft  £- 
fappatcov  \l- 
■i  A ira  t)  I- 


airqi  Toirrai,  i) 
KaXc-'ja  yvvaiK- 
a Itt'i  to  Upon, 
rpta  rjfupvai- 
n SiSuvoa  wa 

■ i'OV  rCoV 
W op\h 

aiJ.pa/[i|J?  Avriyo- 
vtj  7 tu  Aupa- 

- ■:<  U/V  [ttfV  ?, 

• r,  ytvoira 

- 1 l\o 

^ npg . 


(5) 


(15) 


(25) 


gj,  ;■  i ; ~\/f'  :'v  ' 

r'k  /\  \/\A\fH  ■" 

' ■V  ■ - 

c,  ■ 
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No.  27,  Plate  LXXXIX. 

<1>(A 1 inru;  Act  . 

•y  it]  tea  ko[i]  7ra7[8£C. 

On  a round  cippus  of  blue  marble,  2'  4-i"  by  1'  3" 
diam. ; at  the  top  is  an  oblong  sinking  to  receive  a 
small  statuette ; found  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter 
(see  ante,  p.  377) ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  81,  Plate  4 (of  this  volume). 

civiep ol  ’Aim-y- 
o vi]  Aaparpi,  Kou- 
pq,  IIXovtujvi , &£- 
o 7q  tolq  7 rapa  Aa- 

parpi  liiracri  kui  (5) 

TTCKTaig . el  pev  I- 

yoj  < pappaKOv  *A- 

aicXaTTLadq  rj  e- 

Sco  [ic]  a i)  eveOu- 

pijOrjV  Karci  (io) 

v\rjv  KOKOV  TL 
avToj  7 TOicrai,  i)  e- 
fcaA  e'jo  y v volte - 
a £7T i to  Upov , 

rpla  ripipvai - (15) 

a Sttioucra  flva 
outov  etc  tCov 
Zaivrtov  apt] , 

ava[3al[ti]?  ’Avnyo- 

vr]  7ra  A a pa-  (20) 

rpa  Treirptipi- 
va  e%  opodov\[cov  ?, 
koi  pi)  yevoiro 

£D£fXar[oD]  TV- 

\tlv  AapaTp[oQj  (25) 
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« XXa  fiEjaXa- 
g (3 aaavovc  j3aa- 
civiZofitvcr  el  S’  e[_i- 
tte]  Tig  k ar  Cjuou  tt- 

f)bg  ’A(7K:Xa7rtSa,  £6  k[«-  (30) 

t’  t/iou  icai  TrafHGT- 

ay£ra[t]  y uvciikci 

\o\kovc  Soaa 

r]av?  8’  ejuov  . . 


(On  the  reverse.) 

E/Lioi  S’  ocTia  Kai  (35) 

£(C  jiaXavE  [To]  v 

Kai  V7 to  to  avT o 
ortyoc  elcteX - 
OeTv  Kai  ETTi  ra- 

v avTciv  Tpir-  (40) 

EC,ai>. 

This  inscription  and  the  following  ones,  Nos. 
82 — 05,  are  graven  on  leaden  tablets  found  near 
some  bases  of  statues  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  ante,  p.  382. 

The  subjects  of  all  these  inscriptions  are  Dirae, 
or  solemn  dedications  of  certain  persons  to  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  the  other  infernal  deities.  In 
each  case  the  name  of  the  person  thus  dedicated, 
and  the  cause  of  offence  which  had  called  forth 
the  imprecation  are  stated.  In  some  of  the  tablets 
the  dedication  is  made  by  the  injured  party  ; in 
others,  by  some  third  person  acting  in  his  or  her 
behalf. 

Such  maledictory  inscriptions,  called  defixiones 
or  xaraosoTioi,  formed  part  of  the  system  of  ancient 
magic,  and  were  probably  in  use  among  the  Greeks 
from  an  early  period,  as  there  is  allusion  to  them 
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in  two  passages  of  Plato  (Rep.  ii.  p.  361  C ; Legg. 
xi.  933  A). 

A curious  and  well-known  instance  of  the  use 
of  such  magical  devices  is  recorded  by  Tacitus, 
Annal.  ii.  69. 

In  describing  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Ger- 
manicus,  he  states  there  were  found  concealed  in 
the  walls  and  floor  of  his  house  remains  of  human 
bodies,  poems,  and  imprecations,- — carmina  et  devo- 
tiones,  and  the  name  of  Germanicus  inscribed  on 
leaden  tablets.  It  was  thought  that  these  magical 
instruments  were  employed  by  Piso  to  compass  the 
death  of  his  enemy.3 

Previously  to  my  discovery  of  the  Cnidian  Dir  at, 
several  similar  tablets  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writing  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  published. 
A list  of  these  is  given  by  M.  P.  Lenormant  in  his 
dissertation,  “ lie  Tabulis  llevotionis  Alexandrinis.” 

Of  the  Greek  tablets  two  were  found  in  or  near 
Athens  (C.  I.,  Nos.53S,  539);  and  one  in  a tomb  near 
Cumae,  which  was  published  by  M.  Ilenzen  (Annali 
dell’  Inst.  Arch.  Rom.  xviii.  1846,  p.  203,  Tav.  d’ 
aggiunta  G).  Two  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Alexandria,  which  were  published  by  M.  Lenormant 
in  the  treatise  already  referred  to.  Another  leaden 
tablet  dug  up  at  Athens  is  published,  C.  I.,  1034. 

M.  Lenormant  considers  that  M.  Bockh  has  been 
guilty  of  a great  oversight  in  not  classing  this 
fragmentary  inscription  among  the  Dirce.  It  evi- 
dently contains  a dedication  of  some  object,  either 

a Compare  Dion  Cassius,  lvii.  19  ; and  for  other  passages  in 
later  authors  respecting  these  Dirai,  see  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  d. 
Gottesdienstl.  Alterthiimer,  § 42,  18  ; F.  Lenormant,  De  Tabulis 
llevotionis  plumbeis  Alexandrinis.  Bonn,  1850. 

IL  3 D 
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to  the  infernal  deities  or  to  the  wanes  of  some 
individual ; hut  I cannot  discover  in  this  fragment 
any  positive  expression  of  malediction. 

Similar  Dir  a;  have  been  discovered  in  two  Greek 
papyri ; one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  Vienna,'1  and  the  other  in  the  Museum 
at  Leyden.' 

Two  leaden  tablets  with  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  in  tombs  in  Italy.  One  of  these, 
published  by  M.  Henzen,  seems  rather  a depreca- 
tion than  an  imprecation.4  The  tablets  found  at 
Cnidus,  when  compared  with  those  previously 
known,  present  the  following  peculiarities  in  the 
form  of  imprecation. 

The  inscriptions  commence  with  the  words, 
dviepdi  Ad.fxa.Tpk,  or  Aa.yLa.Tpf,  then  the  name 

of  the  offending  party,  and  the  nature  of  his  or  their 
offence,  are  stated ; after  which  follow  the  words, 
jU/»)  rjypi  zvikdrcov  fxr/iik  AdfxaT pr>g  [xr/il  Qscuv  ritiv  trapa 
A 'l y ar pi ; and  this  dedication  to  the  infernal  deities 
is  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  family  of  the 
offender,  who  is  said  to  be  fxs to.  tiov  \iuov  travToov 
■rrxpa  AdfxaTpa  Trswpryxivos,  a phrase,  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  will  lie  presently  considered. 

In  several  of  these  tablets,  punishment  (xoXao-if 
or  Ti'xcoolcx)  or  tortures  ( ficlrravoi ) are  invoked  on 
the  head  of  the  accursed.  (See  Nos.  81,  83,  91.) 

Published  by  Petrettini,  Papiri  Greco-Egiziani  dell’  I.  E. 
Museo  di  Corte,  Vienna,  1820,  p.  1.  See  also  Letvonne,  Analyse 
des  Papyres  Greco-Egyptiens  di  Petrettiui,  Journal  des  Savans, 
Aoufc,  1828. 

c Reuvens,  Leitres  a M.  Letronne  sur  les  Papyres  bilingues  et 
Grecs  du  Mus6e  de  Leide,  p.  39. 

(1  Bnlletino  dell’ Inst.  Arch.  Rom.  1849,  p.  77.  The  other  tablet 
is  published  by  M.  de  Rossi,  ibid.  1852,  pp.  21 — 25. 
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Such  imprecations  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
formula  e/xol  8=  oma  xou  sAedflep a,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  exempt  tlie  author  of  the  curse  from  all 
liability  to  be  involved  in  its  consequences. 

These  curses  are  not  all  irrevocable ; in  several 
instances,  the  evil  invoked  is  deprecated  in  case  of 
the  restitution  of  property  withheld.  (See  Nos.  83, 
8G,  88,  89,  93«,  94.) 

With  reference  to  the  age  of  these  Cnidian  in- 
scriptions, ive  may,  I think,  assume  them  to  belong 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Cumsean  tablet  already 
referred  to,  which  M.  Henzen  ascribes  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century  A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  palaeography  would  lead  me  to  assign 
them  to  a later  date  than  the  Athenian  tablet,  C.  I. 
No.  539,  which,  according  to  Eockh,  ivas  probably 
written  between  Olympiads  105 — 110,  though  he 
admits  that  it  may  be  of  a later  period.  In  this 
inscription  the  E and  Z still  retain  their  original 
angular  type,  Avhile  in  the  Cnidian  tablets  Ave  lind 
the  uncial  letters  €,  C,  and  to.  These  must  have  been 
originally  adopted  for  convenience  in  writing  with 
a pen,  and  must  have  been  used  as  early  as  E.C. 
247 — 222,  because  they  occur  on  a gold  plate  hear- 
ing the  name  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (See  the 
facsimile  of  this  plate,  Letronne,  Itecherches  pour 
servir  a THistoire  de  l’Egypte,  pp.  5,  14.) 

In  this  latter  inscription  the  forms  of  nearly  all 
the  letters  resemble  those  on  the  Cnidian  tablets. 
The  identity  of  the  P,  one  limb  of  which  isbentout- 
Avards,  may  be  especially  noted.  The  <|>  has  a very 
long  vertical  stroke,  a peculiarity  Avhich  may  be 
also  recognized  on  the  Cnidian  tablets.  If  Ave  allow 
tor  the  difference  between  graven  and  written  monu- 
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merits,  we  may  discern  the  same  peculiarities  in 
the  types  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  papyri  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.0  This  resemblance  inclines  me 
to  assign  the  Cnidian  tablets  to  a date  ranging 
from  B.C.  300  to  100,  though  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  later. 

The  Cumsean  tablet  already  referred  to  is  ascribed 
by  M.  Henzen  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  A.D. ; 
but  the  writing  on  this  is  certainly  of  a later  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  Cnidian  tablets. 

Both  in  grammar  and  in  orthography  these  Dirts 
exhibit  many  errors,  such  as  a regular  lapidary  of 
the  same  period  would  not  have  committed.  Similar 
errors  and  anomalies  occur  in  the  Ptolemaic  papyri. 
(See  Peyron,  Papiri  Greci  del  Museo  Britanuico, 
pp.  101-3.) 

In  reference  to  the  site  where  these  Cnidian 
tablets  were  found,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
the  first  authenticated  instance,  as  far  as  I know, 
of  the  discovery  of  such  Dirts  within  the  precincts 
of  an  ancient  temple.  They  were  probably  sus- 
pended on  walls,  as  they  are  pierced  with  holes  at 
the  corners. 

Throughout,  the  Boric  dialect  is  used,  except  in 
the  solitary  Ionicism,  xsxp^si/os  for  xs? rpa/xivos. 
(On  the  occurrence  of  Ionic  forms  in  Cnidian 
inscriptions,  see  ante,  No.  15,  p.  714.) 

e See  Letronne,  Recherches,  etc.,  pp.  11,  14  ; Bockli,  Ei-klarung 
eirier  iEgypt,  Papyrus.  Berlin,  1821  ; A.  Peyron,  Papyri  Graeei 
R.  Taurin.  Musei,  in  vols.  xxxi.  and  xxxiii.  of  Memorie  della  R,  Acca- 
demiadi  Torino  (Papyri  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  viii.  in  this  work  all  bear  dates 
of  the  reign  of  Ptoiemy  Euergetes  11.);  Forsliall,  Description  of 
the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum.  London,  1839  ; B. 
Peyron,  Papiri  Greci  del  Museo  Britanuico.  Torino,  1841. 
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No.  81  contains  a dedication  made  by  one 
Antigone  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  herself  from 
the  accusation  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  a 
certain  Asclepiades. 

“ If,”  declares  the  writer  (1.  6 — 27),  “ I have 
given  poison  to  Asclepiades,  or  meditated  in  my 
soul  to  do  him  any  injury ; or  if  I have  called  a 
woman  to  the  temple,  giving  her  a mina  and  a 
half  in  order  that  she  might  take  him  from  among 
the  living,  may  Antigone  go  up,  sold  from  among 
her  fellow  slaves  to  Demeter,  and  may  Demeter 
not  he  propitious  to  her,  hut  may  she  suffer  great 
torments.” 

Then  follows  an  imprecation  on  her  accuser. 
“ If  any  one  lias  spoken  to  Asclepiades  against  me, 
or  has  brought  forward  the  woman  as  a witness, 

giving  her  small  copper  money” (here 

occurs  a lacune  in  the  text ; hut,  doubtless,  the 
missing  lines  contained  a curse  on  the  accuser 
already  mentioned).  Prom  1.  35  to  the  end  of  the 
inscription  is  occupied  by  a formula,  added  by  the 
writer  to  protect  herself  from  all  participation  in 
the  consequences  of  the  curse. 

“ May  it  he  lawful  for  me  (in  company  with 
the  person  against  whom  the  curse  is  directed)  to 
go  to  the  hath,  or  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  the 
same  table.” 

1.  1.  uvisgoT,  “makes  a votive  offering.”  As 
avupoco  is  usually  employed  as  a transitive  verb 
(see  Nos.  82,  83,  84),  we  must  consider  it  as  used 
absolutely  here.  Though  the  third  person  is 
employed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  again  1.  19,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
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Antigone  loquitur  throughout.  There  is  the  same 
change  from  the  third  to  the  first  person  in  No. 
82  and  No.  84. 

1.  2.  Sayarpi,  Ko6pa,  nXoorrvui,  x.  r.  A.  (Compare 
No.  14,  ante.)  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Dirce  in 
which  the  name  of  Pluto  occurs. 

1.  12.  woia-a. i.  This  is  either  an  error  of  the  scribe 
or  a local  form  for  ttoit^cu.  Compare  No.  91, 1.  14, 

TTBTTolxSl  for  TrBTTOlYjXSl. 

1.  14.  s-1  to  Ispov.  The  temple  here  referred  to 
may  have  been  that  of  Demcter  and  the  other 
Infernal  Deities. 

1.  15.  rpla  rjy.ifj.va.7a..  If  we  suppose  that,  at  the 
time  when  this  inscription  was  written,  the  later 
Attic  standard  of  63  grains  to  the  drachma  was 
in  use  at  Cnidus,  a mina  and  a half  would  equal 
about  £5.  16s. 

1.  18.  gwvrtov.  In  the  original,  N has  either  been 
omitted,  or  united  with  the  W. 

1.  19.  ava&ai.  I read  here  uva(3ai[ri],  supposing 
that  the  final  letter  has  been  omitted  through  tire 
carelessness  of  the  scribe.  In  the  next  line  tt«.  is 
evidently  for  irayd.  Compare  Ao-xAownSa,  1.  30,  and 
Ty7ri'£av  for  TijaTrs^av,  1.  40. 

1.  21.  Trapu  Ady.aT^a  7rs7rorl[j.svu.  This  phrase  is 
repeated  in  No.  85;  and  in  Nos.  88,  89,  we  have 
a nearly  similar  phrase. 

The  word  7rs7rprly.hog  here  seems  to  bear  the  same 
sense  as  in  chap.  vii.  14,  of  St,  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Homans, — TT£Trf>ay.svos  V7rb  tyjV  ay.apriav,  which 
Schleusner  (Lexicon  in  Nov.  Test.  s.  v.)  translates 
peccato  addictus.1  ITc  observes  that  vrnrpa.G’xui  here, 

r See  also  for  this  passage,  Grotiiis,  Critici  Sacri,  Amstel.  1698, 
vol.  vii.  p.  716.  Compare  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  71,  luxu  et  sagin®  man- 
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and  also  in  several  passages  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  other  authors,  means  the  handing  over  of  a person 
into  the  power  of  another,  as  if  they  were  a slave 
or  a chattel  sold  for  a price.  Sophocles  uses  this 
word  in  the  same  sense,  Philoct.  978,  Dindorf, 

x£7rpa/xaj  xobroAftiAa. 

Thus,  too,  a person  devoted  to  the  Infernal 
Deities  might  be  said  to  he  sold  to  them  as  a 
bond-slave  during  life,  and  the  magical  words  xara- 
%ecr[j.(is,  xaToti sco,  defixiones,  vincula,  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  modes  of  expressing  the  idea  of  what 
may  be  termed  spell-bondage.  Hence  Hermes 
and  Ge  are  called  xarayoi  Qso! ; and  the  same 
epithet  in  a passive  sense  is  applied  to  those  who 
are  under  some  special  divine  influence.  (See 
Bocldi,  C.  I.  No.  539,  and  Heinsius,  Comment,  in 
Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  7,  29,  ed.  Fischer,  Lips.  1758.) 

Viewed  in  connection  with  the  passages  quoted 
above,  the  phrase  7 raoa.  A d[xa.Tf>a  7r£7rpy][xsvos  might 
be  regarded  simply  as  a metaphor  adopted,  perhaps, 
from  an  euphemistic  motive. 

It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  this  ex- 
pression refers  to  a particular  rite  supposed  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  words  of  the  imprecation. 

Ancient  magic  consisted  not  in  words  merely, 
but  in  acts  accompanied  by  a spell  or  set  form  of 
words,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pharmaceutria  of 
Theocritus  (Idyll.  2),  where  a number  of  rites  are 
described,  several  of  which  reappear  in  the  magic 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  expression  7rs7rf>rj^£voe  may  thus  refer  to 
some  ceremony  by  which  the  sale  of  the  accursed 

cipatus  emtusque ; Apuleius,  Metara.  i.w  c.  14,  mero  et  stupro 
corpus  manciparat. 
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person  as  a slave  to  the  Infernal  Deities  was 
typified ; s and  such  an  interpretation  would  give 
peculiar  significance  to  the  expression  s7^s6Sspa  in 
the  deprecatory  formula  which  concludes  several 
of  the  Dine. 

Such  a transaction  as  I am  supposing  presents 
at  first  sight  a striking  analogy  with  that  curious 
form  of  manumission  by  which  a slave  was  trans- 
ferred from  a human  master  to  the  service  of  a 
god  by  a regular  deed  of  sale,  which  was  registered 
in  the  temple  in  which  the  slave  became  hierodule. 
(See  the  inscriptions  relating  to  this  subject  in 
Curtius,  Anecdota  Delphiea,  Berolini,  1813.) 

There  is,  however,  this  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  dedicatory  manumissions  and  a trans- 
action such  as  we  suppose  to  be  implied  in  the 
words  7rrx.pa  AapiaTpa  TrsTror^zvog. 

The  deeds  of  sale  recorded  in  inscriptions  at 
Delphi  and  elsewhere,  were  instruments  by  which 
slaves  were  emancipated  as  a reward  for  long 
and  faithful  services  ; nor  is  there  in  the  wording 
of  these  documents  any  suggestion  that  this  reward 
required  any  supernatural  agency  to  bring  it  about, 
or  that  its  benefits  extended  beyond  the  appointed 
term  of  human  existence. 

But  the  rites  by  which  offenders  were  consigned 
to  the  Infernal  Deities  were  probably  intended  to 
affect  their  condition  not  in  this  life  only,  but 
after  death  ; and  the  punishments  invoked  could 


s It  is  possible  that  the  words  uttered  by  Teucer,  Sophocl. 
Ajax,  978,  Dindorf,  may  refer  to  some  such  rite,  if  we  adopt  here 
Hermann’s  reading,  rip  f/pTroXr/ru  n , wr,  Ac.  The  use  of  sfiiroXau) 
here  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  See  Lobeck  ad  he., 
and  Ellendt,  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  s.  v. 
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only  be  carried  out  by  the  special  aid  of  an 
avenging  deity. 

llie  explanation  of  the  plirase  7 rapu  Adiyurpu 
7TS7rprly.EV0S  here  proposed  receives  much  illustration 
if  we  consider  the  import  of  the  magical  words, 
xa.raoscry.oi  or  defixiones.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  utterance  of  these  words  was  accompanied 
by  a symbolical  act  of  binding  or  fastening.  Such 
a spell  was  used  to  confine  the  dead  as  prisoners 
within  their  tombs, as  w.e  learn  from  the  declamation 
entitled  Incantatum  Sepulchrum,  which  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Quintilian.11 

This  curious  composition  relates  how  a departed 
spirit  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  to  his  mother 
every  night  in  mortal  shape,  and  how  he  was 
restrained  from  these  visits  by  a magician,  who 
imprisoned  him  in  his  tomb,  binding  the  walls  with 
iron,  and  at  the  same  time  reciting  spells — carmina. 

In  a Latin  inscription  (Gruter,  p.  xix.  No.  6), 
there  is  mention  of  defixa  monumentis  Decurionum 
nomina. 

In  the  Annali  of  the  Homan  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, 1816,  p.  214,  two  bronze  nails  are  published, 
one  of  which,  now  in  the  Temple  Collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  is  inscribed  with  a magical  impre- 
cation, the  other  with  symbols  of  unknown  import. 
Such  nails  may  have  been  used  for  fastening  magical 
bands  or  tablets.1 

11  Quintilian,  Declam.  x. 

* 8ueh  nails  may  have  been  also  driven  into  those  images  which 
magicians  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  person  against  whom  their 
incantations  were  directed.  See  Ovid.  Heroid.  vi.  91  : 

Devovet  absentes,  simulacraque  cerea  fingit, 

Et  miserum  tenues  in  jecur  urget  acus. 

1 hough,  as  these  effigies  seem  to  have  been  generally  of 
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Hitherto  I have  been  considering  the  phrase 
Trupa  Aa.[j.arpa  apart  from  its  immediate  context  in 
Ho.  81,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  two  read- 
ings. I read  the  whole  passage  dva$ai\ji]  'Avnyovr; 
—apu.  AupnoLTpoL  61ao3ouN[foi/]  ; but  111 

the  first  word  in  this  sentence  the  final  letter  is 
omitted,  and  the  termination  of  the  last  word  is 
obliterated. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  words 
dva j3a/[r;]  s&  op.o3oux[aiy]  which  I can  offer  is,  that 
the  word  dvafiou'rj  is  here  used  in  a technical  sense, 
to  express  the  act  of  sale. 

We  learn  from  various  passages  in  Greek  and 
Homan  writers,  that  slaves  sold  by  public  auction 
were  made  to  stand  on  a stone  base  by  the  side  of 
the  crier,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 

better  seen  by  the  bystanders. 

This  stone,  according  to  Pollux  (iii.  § 78  and  126), 
was  called  Tpa. rr)p  T^ftog.  In  another  place  (vii.  § 11) 
he  notices  it  thus  : 'Ecp  o 3’  dvafiaivovTig  oi  3 odAoi 
iu7rpd.rrxovrai,  toZto  Tpcnrs^uv  ApierTo^ctyrjg  xcthsi.  Com- 
pare Plutarch,  in  Solon,  c.  8,  Beiske : — av a£dg  l~\ 
rby  rotj  xTjpvxog  7\lQov ; Plautus,  Bacch.  iv.  7,  17  : 

Nescis  mine  venire  te 

Atque  in  eo  ipso  adstas  lapide  ubi  prseeo  prmdicat. 

Hence  a slave  was  said  to  be  emptus  de  lapide, 
and  this  expression  became  a term  of  reproach,  for 
the  persons  so  sold  were  often  convicts  and  male- 
factors. Hence  Columella,  iii.  3,  8,  He  lapide  noxium 
posse  comparari.  (See  on  this  passage,  Brodseus, 
Miscellanea,  vi.  5.) 

some  yielding  material,  sncli  large  nails  would  not  liave  been  re- 
quired. On  the  whole  subject  of  Defixiones  see  Gothofred’s  note 
on  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  ed.  Ritter,  Lips.  1738,  ix.  Tit.  1G,  3. 
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The  occurrence  of  the  word  dvafiaivco  in  the  two 
first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  from,  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  the  words  !£■  by.oSov'k/ ov  were 

a customary  formula  in  the  public  sale  of  slaves. 

If  any  such  rite  as  I am  here  assuming  was 
really  practised,  the  devoted  person  would  pro- 
bably be  sold  in  effigy,  and  the  forms  and  usages  of 
a real  sale  more  or  less  imitated,  as,  in  the  magic  of 
the  Middle  Ag  es,  compacts  with  the  devil  are  always 
described  as  instruments  drawn  up  in  legal  form. 

1.  30.  ’AcxAowrfSa  for  ’ Arrx’Aa7ridSa. 

1.  31.  7 rupnrTuvsTa[i~\.  The  form  i rapi/TTuv/o  for 
TrapiVrij/Ai  is  used  by  late  authors  ; but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  example  of  7rapi(rTuv(ig.ui.  All  the 
letters,  however,  of  7ra.p1/rT0lvETa.1  are  visible  except 
the  final  1,  which  has,  I suspect,  been  confused 
with  the  vertical  stroke  of  the  Y immediately 
above.  If  we  take  7rupurTdvsTui  here  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  middle  form  Traplcrrarai,  the  sense  would 
be,  “ If  any  one  produces  the  woman  as  a witness, 
giving  her  money  ; ” or  perhaps  “ suborns  ” would 
more  nearly  express  the  meaning  here. 

1.  33.  Sot yet  seems  to  be  a mere  error  for  Sou/ra,  like 
Tpire^UV,  1.  40,  for  TpUTTE^UV. 

1.  34.  tuv  ? S’  ffioO.  In  the  original  the  first  of 
these  letters  is  only  a vertical  stroke,  but  the  cross 
bar  of  the  T may  have  been  obliterated  ; the  A,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  facsimile,  is  very  like  an  A ; 
but  this  may  be  from  carelessness.  At  all  events, 
dva  sgou  would  make  no  sense.  After  Eg.ou  letters 
are  faintly  visible,  which  may  be  either  M or  KA. 

1.  35.  sy.o)  S’  ornu.  A similar  deprecatory  formula 
occurs  in  Nos.  82,  84,  85,  8G,  87,  90,  91,  92. 
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No.  82,  Plate  5 (of  this  volume). 

avispoi  ’Aorf- 
ptig  Aaparpi, 

K ovpa,  [0to]7c  t ra- 

pa  A UflCLTpl  7r«- 

c n uaTig  to.  V7 r Ipov  (5) 

KaTa\i(j)Q£vTa  t- 

/ \ V Cs 

j UClTia  Kttl  6VCU~ 

pa  K*Qi  avaKto[X- 
oVj  epov  «7ratr[//- 

(TaCj  OIMC  C(7T£§[wJC£  (10) 

por  ctvtviyKa  [( 
aurog  Trapci  A[d- 
ju]arpa  Kai  ft  ti 
rapa  eS 

ir£irprf\ptvog  e£  (15) 

tuv  ?■  fjuo[t  St 

ocrta  tc]at  fAfd[0- 
tpa] 

kcu  GvpTTiuv  k :ai 

rrvpcpayuv  kci'l  (20) 

tTTp  TO  Cl]  UTO  <TT£- 

yoe  c[X0]e7ii'  aSt - 
k» ipara  ’AtSw- 
V [tu?]  Aaparip  a 


In  this  tablet  one  Artemeis  dedicates  to  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  all  the  gods  associated  with  De- 
meter, the  person  who  withholds  certain  garments 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

1.  1.  uvupoi  (tov  (izlva,  sc.),  this  suppressed  accu- 
sative being,  of  course,  the  antecedent  to  Urig. 

’Aprep-zig.  The  termination  of  this  name  is  un- 
usual ; but  all  the  letters  are  perfectly  distinct. 
It  may  he  an  abbreviation  for  ’A prsp-zitrla.,  like  tto. 
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■o.  S2,  Plate  '>  f this  volume). 

avtipo  \nr ■ 

/({If  AupOTpi, 

Koi vp'tf,  [Ofo]Tc  i ra- 
pa  Anparpi  Ka- 
rri o<jt<c  ra  iW  tjuou 
KaraXifOtvTa  !- 
pan  a icai  'if  Ca- 
pa K ai  ai<aK<i)[X- 

ov,  ipov  cnrair’,  /)- 
irap,  ouk  «jrtS[wKt 
juor  i\vtvtyk<t  [< 

«uroc  T.i/in  A]  .1- 

icat  aapTriHa  Kat 
aapijiayuv  icai 
tjr  [1  ro  a]  tiro  rjrt- 
yoc  i[X0]tTii-  «8i- 
Ktipara  ’AfStu- 
v [cu  ? Aanartp  a 


(5) 


(10) 


M5) 


(20) 


In  this  tablet  O’  VvtcJ  is  dedicates  to  Demeter, 
Persephone,  and  the  .is  associated  with  De- 
meter, the  person  •>  1 aholds  certain  garments 
which  had  been  in  ted  to  him. 

1.  1.  wttifm  (roy  o.-d-x,  sc.),  this  suppressed  accu- 
sative being,  of  cours  \ tb  antecedent  to  So- rig. 

’AcTipLus.  The  termination  of  this  name  is  un- 
,1;  all  the  letters  are  perfectly  distinct, 
re  be  ..  ’ breviation  for  ' ApTspuarla,  like  va. 
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for  TTupu,  in  No.  81.  The  name  'Aprsfxag  occurs  in 
inscriptions. 

1.  8.  amxa)[A]oi/,  sc.  yircovta-xov,  “ a short  smock.” 
Compare  Plutarch,  De  mulier.  virtut.  (vii.  p.  64, 
Reiske).  This  garment  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  sTTiyova-Tig.  It  is  not  unfrequently  represented  on 
vases.  (See  Tischbein,  Vas.  d’Hamilton,  ii.  PI.  lviii.; 
Gerhard,  Antik.  Bildw.  Taf.  lxvi.) 

1.  9.  a.7rair^7)~^(rag.  Here  we  might  have  ex- 

pected a.7rcarri(ra.(rr)g,  “ though  I asked  him  to  restore 
them.” 

1.  11.  di/si/syxajh ] a urbg  Trapa.  AdfxaTpa.  The  final 
letter  of  dvsveyxai  is  restored,  on  the  evidence  of 
No.  88,  1.  4,  si  8s  xa  fxy  d7r[o]2(5,  dvevsyxai  aurb 
E7r[l]  Adfxarpa  xa)  Koupav  7rs7rpr)fxsv[ogj  ; and  No. 
89,  1.  2,  si  8s  [j.7 ] ctT[rj]3m,  dvbma  xoCi  olutio  xa)  rdig 
auT[ou] — xa)  dvsveyxat  ir £7rp?j [as t/og  h ri  Ad[xaTpa  xa) 
Kotlpav  xa)  [/xvj]  stii [xdjrou  au rag  ruyoi. 

A similar  phrase  occurs  No.  83,  1.  6,  dTroooua-i  fxlv 
aurdig  orria  y,  [xy  aTroooutri  8s  c£!/[oVia],  xa)  avsvsyx^ai 

Ad]p.argi  xa)  Ko[upa  a’i^roug  i rapd  Act/x a- 

\rpi  xa)  K]oupa  xoKa%o[xsvou[g.  It  would  seem  from 
these  passages  that  the  offender  was  hound  by 
the  terms  of  the  clevotio  to  bring  back  the  missing 
article  to  Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  infinitive 
dvsveyxai  is  used  elliptically  for  the  imperative. 
(Jelf,  Greek  Grammar,  § 671.)  Where  the  accu- 
sative 7rs7rpyfxevov  follows,  some  such  verb  as  ypy  may 
be  supplied ; where  the  nominative  auTog,  7rsToy[xsmg 
follows,  some  such  as  SsAs'tm,  (xefxvyrrQw. 

1.  13, 14.  xa)  eln  ....  r a/xa  $8 fxsvog  ....  . 

ojv.  I can  make  nothing  of  this.  The  next  words 
may  be  tts-it  py]y.s vog  s£  [o/ao8oi1x]co!/  (see  No.  81,  1. 
21,  22). 
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1.  23,  24.  doixr)[AUTOi,  Affia>v[su?]  Ad.ft.rx.Tsp.  The 
reading,  A'H(ov[su]  is  doubtful ; for  after  the  N the 
only  letter  of  which  any  traces  are  left,  appears  to 
be  an  A.  After  Adfj.rx.Tsp  is  an  A ; in  the  next  line 
are  remains  of  several  illegible  letters.  The  sense 
requires  some  verb  like  dvTcxfxslfisG-Qs  or  dvTixoAd%sre. 


No.  83,  Plate  6 (of  this  volume). 
uvitpol  Ndv«c [roue  Xa/3]ou- 

r]a[e 

dvispot  NaVae  A aparpi  teal  Ko[u- 

pa  teal  Stole  rote  trapa  A dpa- 

Tpt  teal  Kovpn  roiif  Xafiuvrac  (5) 

7 rapa  AiokAsuc  TrapaOit  [kuv 

Kai  ju?)  a t nc icuvruc , ( t X A ' a- 

7roaTcpovvTaQ'  atTOOOiim 

I utu  avToiq  data  ?),  fit)  ajrooou- 

<xt  8e  du[d<T(a],  k-at  d vtl’tyte  at  (10) 

Act]paTpi  teal  Ko[up- 

a «u]tou£  irapu  Actpa- 
Tpi  teal  Kjouprt  tcoXaZoptvov  [e 
art  ctX]Xdrp:a  aVo[<r]rE 
[pouuri 


No.  84,  Plate  G (of  this  volume). 

dviEp[oX  N« vac  A\dparpi  koX  Koujofrt  kcil 

Seo7q  ro7g  irapd  Aaparpi  kcu  Ko[u- 

pc i ’E pepavi)  kcu  'PoSco,  on  Xafjov- 

te c 7 rapaOfjKav  napci  AlokXe[ijq 

ovk  cnroSiSovn,  ciXX 1 uito-  (5) 

GTEp~\ovv[r]i,  cipol  ptv  oma,  toIc 

St  pi)  ci7rooov(7i  civdaia,  dX- 

X’  f[tj  Tl  TrpOOKClTaXaXoVVTL. 

No.  S3  is  a dedication  by  Nanas  of  certain  per- 
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xr,pirr  ,■  .'»v[eu  ?]  Adlans.  Thr 

read:  »y[s«7]  P rlo,  ■ i'ul ; for  after  the  N the 

•ii!  r of  which  any  : races  are  left,  appears  to 
!>•  ■.  After  Adfutnp  is  an  A;  in  the  next  line 

a remains  of  several  illegible  letters.  The  sense 
•■equires  some  verb  like  (ivTuusifisG-Qs  or  dvnxnxd^Ts. 


No.  83,  Plate  6 (of  this  volume). 
avitpoi  Nai»«c [roue  Aa)3]<h>- 

r]  a [{■ 

avitpoi  N tii’a c Aaparpi  Kai  Ko[w- 
pa  k«i5  $n»7f  roTf  napu  Soiia- 

Tp ! cni'  A -I  ' « • . r 1 

irapu  Aiok.X;  '•  iro^uj!<  / ... 

•rai  in)  aKuCiSuvrar,  nAA’  n- 

iroaTtpovvraf' 

jifi1  an.  i>  "T 

<n  t <•_. , » i.'m  tyic^ui  (10) 

Aa]parpi  Kai  lvo[u)<- 

« ait  iroi’C  7 Tapa  Aiiua- 
rpi  Kai  K]«dpn  k-oAa£o/ni>oti[c 
or t tiA]  \(JTp:a  utto[(t]te 

( pOVVTl 


No.  84,  P i this  volume). 

iinif^foT  ' .!•  turpi  Kai  Koii))[ii  Kai 

Stoic  roT<  rapu  A apurpi  Ka'l  Ko[u- 
pa  Eu<f>iiV’  ‘.mi  'jSui,  on  Aa/3dv- 

rtt;  TTapaOi  - .it-  napu  AicikAe [Sc 

ovk  airotciio i-n,  ••  kA'  «7ro-  (5) 

<m/f]oSi.[r]i,  iiaoi  utn  uaia,  roio 

Sf  pi)  iinocovai  avticna,  uA- 

A’  «l?j  ti  TTpoOKaraXaXovvTl. 

. 83  is  a dedication  by  Nanas  of  certain  per- 
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Prom  the  context, we  should  expect  iraoa  A dp.aT^ci 

TTSTTprjp.SVOV  fLSTU  TlUV  CCUTOU  ....  TTO.VTIOV  S^ayopSUOalTCi, 

the  nominative  being  the  writer  of  the  imprecation. 
But  the  letters  are  all  quite  distinct  as  they  are 
given  in  the  facsimile,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  scribe  would  have  committed  two  such 
grammatical  blunders  in  two  consecutive  lines.  If 
s[;a.yops uwv  refers  to  the  offending  person,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  he  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘ confessing’ 
sin,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Plutarch,  De 

Superstit.  c.  vii. — et-w  iroWctxig  8s 

yup-vog  Iv  7rrjA<o  xoOiivOo (tpsvog  s^ayopsusi  Tivag  ccy-af/Tidg 
avTov  xou  TrXrjjUjUsXsiat’. 

1.  6.  Sju.01  Os.  After  os  I read  HH.  The  second  of 
these  letters  must  have  been  added  by  mistake, 
unless  we  suppose  a Boric  form  fp j for  s’i Vj,  of  which 
there  is  no  example. 

h[j.(jo'Tsyrl<ra.(rr.  This  word  is  not  given  by  the 
lexicographers,  though  bp-oerrsyos  occurs. 

1.  8.  rj  xrx)  hnTuZavTOL,  “Or  directing  another  to 
accuse  me.” 

No.  86,  Plate  S (of  this  volume). 

avitpoJ  t 6v  k pv<p](i  [rlj/udi/fra]  rrjv  airaraXriv  iijv  in rwXtaa  [tv  r- 
o~ig  . . .] Aoic  role  'PoSokAeu?  Aaparpi  kiu  Ko vpa  (cat  Ouui; 
[tt]  atr  [i 

k ill  Tra<r\ai<;'  inroSuvri  psv  [o]<ria  kal  IXtvdzpa  Kopiaapsvoiq  r[o 

Kopia^Tpov,  Kin  \pol  T)j  Kopt^opivy  Kal  t([7  inroSiSuvri, 

pi)  «7r]  oSiSoi/ri  St  Aaparpoq  Kill  K ovpag  Kill  0(uw  tow  it  [a-  (5) 

pa  A]a/tarpi  Kal  K ovpa  iravrwv  Kal  iraaitv,  Kill  tl  iruv  7 rp- 

a] 0ij,  ivOvpio v (arto  Aaparpoc  Kal  Kovpas"  avarlOrjpi  Si  k[ai 

(i  r] (i)  7rXfOv  i^tTeiaa  napd  tiw  aradpbv  riiv  vir  ip ov  :£ijt [?j- 

pivov,  A dparpi  Kal  Kovpu'  Aiinroiva,  ip ol  ci 

u mu'  (10) 

avariOipu  Aapurpi  Kal  K tipa  r or  r jj.  . . 
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;;,av(  -1  • aid  expect  iraod  Ay y.ar:a. 
i>v  . . . iravraiv  s^ayopeno’ji: 

• ■lir.itive  being  ft.'  writer  of  the  imprecation. 

; f 1 iters  are  a-  [u  distinct  as  they  are 
::i\  the  facsimile,  d it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  scribe  would  have  committed  two  such 
grammatical  blunders  in  two  consecutive  lines.  ) 
ht-ayope-jaiv  refers  to  the  offending  person,  it  is  pot 
s ible  that  it  may  he  used  in  the  sense  of  • confcssi?  a 
sin,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Plutarch,  De 

Superstit.  C.  vii. — e£co  xaSjjrat izaKKa.xig  ? 

yjuvog  l.v  irr{hw  xaTuvoo’^asvoj  =~v.yopsvu  r tyrig  uu'iznag 
■vt  jZ  xolI  ■xXrfj.u.-y.^iitg. 

7 . ; word 'is  not  given  by  the 

lexicographers,  though  bp.rja-rey6g  occurs. 

1.  8.  fj  xa.)  i-iTct^avra,  “ Or  directing  another  to 
accuse  me.” 

>To.  86,  Plat  ' (of  this  volume). 

avifpw  tok  Kpvtp^n  [r](  Tyv  airs  r ’ qv  p v airuiXtoa  Ji't- 

oTf  . • .]XoiC  TOM  ‘ ' -X'  ' rrir  koCpa  KCc  OcUtg 

[jr]  a<r  [( 

K«(  irao rjaic"  a7ro;  i,  . no  tXsvOtpa  KOfiutOfii  <M£r[i> 
Kopitr]  Tpov,  Kai  epoi  r . v;ik:  i -ni  uTrof  couvn, 

pr)  n7r]oGiSorrt  St  Acur-.  hi;i  Korpac  kc'i  Btwv  t&p  tt [a-  (o/ 
pa  A] auarpi  kcu  Kot  trus  ■ I naaav,  ko'i  jrou  irp- 
a 8$,  ivdvpi  :-  ioroi  A iarr  koi  Koiipaf  avarWrjpt  cl  K-[al 
tt  rji  irX/ov  ilrticra  irapa  t OTad/tbv  tiiv  vir'  ittun 
, A'  Uarpt  ical  Kovpy'  Aetnroota,  ipo'i  cl 
oata" 

"vi':  Aap  < kui  Koptt  roi>  ri).  . . 
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\oi/A.ia  [ iov  (([juja?  ra[v]ra  rbv  iroiodvra?  kai  «uto[v 
Kcu  vvv  kiu  ra  ly  [•y e]  vi)  ? [ro]u  airavTa,  tfioi  Se 
o Jcria  kai  l At  [v]  0e  [pa]  rj  7rd[i/]r(uc- 

In  this  inscription  a female,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  dedicates  to  the  infernal  deities  the  person 
who  stole  her  bracelet,  (nraTaX-y.  She,  in  like 
manner,  devotes  any  one  who  lias  defrauded  her 
with  false  weights.  A third  dedication  below  is 
not  to  he  clearly  deciphered. 

1.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  line  I read 
aviepcS,  because  there  would  be  hardly  room  for 
“W'V.  My  reason  for  reading  xpuQS.  is  that  the 
A given  in  the  facsimile  before  €MON  is  perfectly 
clear ; and  that  on  the  left  of  this  letter  are  two 
vertical  strokes,  the  ends  of  two  letters  now  broken 
away.  After  rv  a-mohso-a  we  might  expect  to  find 
lv  Toig  Kraals,  Xoorp oig,  or  o'lxoig ; but  the  fragment 
of  a letter  at  the  commencement  of  1.  2 seems  to 
have  been  A,  M or  A. 

1.  3.  xoy.xra[j.svoig  to  xopia-rpov.  The  plural  here  is 
difficult.  To  whom  does  the  phrase  refer  ? 

1.  5.  fj.7]  cnroOihovTi  8s  AapxaTpog  xa)  K ovpag  .... 
xai,  ei  7 rou  7rp[a~j8ji,  svSu[j.iov  estio  Aa[xaTpog  xa)  Koupag. 
The  construction  is  not  clear ; for,  if  the  words 
Aa fxarpog  xa)  Koupag,  1.  7,  are  governed  by  evQvftiov 
etrrw,  then  the  previous  genitives  Aarxarpog  xa) 
Koupag,  1.  5,  are  left  without  any  word  to  govern 
them,  and  vice  versa.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  “ in 
case  he  do  not  restore,  [let  him  be  the  slave]  of 
Demeter,  &c.  ; and  if  he  be  already  sold  anywhere, 
let  this  be  a care  to  Demeter,  &c.” 

1.  8.  El  TIO  7rAsoi/  S^ETSKTa  TVapa  TOV  (TTadpOOV,  “ if  I 

have  paid  any  one  more  than  was  due  for  the  weight 
which  I asked  for.” 

3 r 


ii. 
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].  9.  Aicvroiva.  This,  according  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  37,  5,  6),  was  the  name  of  a goddess  specially 
worshipped  by  the  Arcadians,  whom  lie  states  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Demeter  by  Poseidon, 
distinguishing  her  from  Kore  or  Persephone,  whom 
he  makes  the  offspring  of  Zeus  by  the  same  mother. 
He  intimates  that  this  goddess  had  another  name, 
only  known  to  the  initiated,— t%  S'e  AeaWvvjs  to 
o'yo/xa  eoei<ra  eig  robs  a.TS~AS<TTOVS  ypatps iv.  (See  viii. 
25,  5 ; 42,  2 ; v.  15,  3.)j 

This  distinction,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
recognized  by  other  ancient  writers  ; and  the  name 
AfV ttoivol  occurs  as  a title  of  Persephone,  and  also 
of  Hekate  and  other  goddesses.  (See  Preller,  De- 
meter, p.  384 ; Welcker,  Griechische  Gotterlehre, 
Getting.  I860,  ii.  p.  490;  Gerhard,  Mythologie, 
§ 418,  2.)  AsWou/a  is  in  like  manner  addressed, 
infra,  No.  91. 

1.  11.  With  this  line  commences  another  dedica- 
tion, very  difficult  to  decipher,  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  writing.  Thus,  1.  12,  7roioura  is  written  for 
7roiouvTa ; and  several  syllables  and  letters  arc  w litten 
above  the  lines  to  which  they  belong. 

1.  11, 12.  tov  tv) TTotouvra.  I can  make  nothing 

of  this,  though  nearly  all  the  letters  are  legible. 

1.  13.  «a[l]  vuv.  The  I lias  been  omitted. 

xou  ra.  ey\ys\vri-  r and  E have  been  in  like  manner 
omitted  in  this  word ; so  the  N in  ttoiouvtcl.  The 
last  word  in  the  inscription  I read  in  like  manner, 
7 raffios,  though  the  letters  arc  nATWC. 

i I take  this  opportunity  of  rectifying  an  error  into  which  I 
have  fallen,  ante,  p.  420,  where  I state  that  it  was  the  name 
AeWoim-i,  and  not  the  mystic  name  of  this  goddess,  which  Pausa- 
liias  feared  to  make  known. 
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\o.  87,  Plate  9 (of  this  volume). 

ai<«f/>o7  1 Ipotrddto  J v Aapurpt  ical  Kdpn 
k-ai  Ottvr;  to]T<;  TTapd' Adparpt,  rtc;  rbv  Mpoao- 
Slov  to  j i'  UpOiJ'jcfov  dvcpa  mpiaiplrou 
Ndxiava  Tralpd  ruiv  iraiBiwv'  p<)  tv \o(  si/iAa- 
tojmj  Adpaparpoc  pt)  Qiuiv  r uiv  wupd  Auparpt,  (5) 
fi  rove  * ,'d  Nukwvoc  tnroo{\irat  etti  noviipia  rp 

II  • ■ i of] fou,  f I pofruSitv  ci  ort la  Kal  uvrtj  Kai  to"v  vaicioie 
> . rro]v  pi  pm-  vai  t!q  dpa  NaKOiva  rdv  tlpoaoStou 

iivSpa]  vrroSi\(rai  Wl  irovripta  ra  Uponoaiov, 
pi)  r!i\m  eviXarav  pi)  Adpurpoc,  pi)  Otivv ,[rwi/  (10) 

ira[/>d]  Adparpt,  I]po<roSf(()  cs  oa/a 
kui  roTc  TtKvote 

Kara  Trav  ptpoQ. 

This  dedication  is  made  by  one  Prosodion,  the 
wife  of  Nakon,  of  the  person  who  seduces  her 
husband  away  from  her  and  her  children,  and  of 
-.e-Min  who  receives  Nakon. 

i.  for  oa  -tf — cf.  No.  93.  (Se  ' Ditulorf  ad 

Soph,  u • . i.) 

toi/  T\pona-,.t,» . ‘ s is  repeated  Stnv.Vijrof  hvox. 

(Compare  No.  • ■ > 

1.  5.  jifi}8ap.-/.p.ary  . ’•  lip.  ■:  pn.bi;  hi;-  not  pnfafux 

)Aarpdg,  but  a mere  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  /*} 
V omt^os,  as  Demeter  is  nowhere  called  Man;®  in 
tin  - inscriptions. 

...  d roof]  Tcipu  Naxwoof  5toSs^st«i,  “If  ! e 
rev  - be  messengers  of  Nakon.” 

r - “to  the  detriment;"  >,Pdf 

' 

1.  7.  . * fore  the 

Heal  v « . 

the  sin  ? 

- ’ J r - •••  ••  of.  No.  83,  i ;•  * ».  mite. 
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No.  87,  Plate  9 (of  this  volume). 

(h ‘U:r>Oi  1 Ipocrdoco]  v Aaparpi  kcu  K op  a 
kcu  Oto'ig  to] 7q  7 rapa  Aaparpi,  rig  rav  [ Ipocro- 
Slov  to\v  IIpocToSiou  avSpa  wipiatplrai 
N fiK'f.) ru  Tra]pa  tui v waiShov  p (/  rv\oi  tiuXu- 
tu>v\  pi)  Aapaparpog  pi)  draw  tojv  wapii  Aaparpi,  (5) 
ei  to  lie  7rlc/pa  \ UKiu  vor  bwoSl^irai  hrl  wovi  ]pl<i  ra 

UpoaoS]lov,  npoaoStV  St  oct la  kcu  avra  kcu  rolg  waiSloig 
Kara  rra]  v lilpop  ‘ kcu  rig  a pa  Ncckcovcc  ruv  Wpoaooiov 
avSpci]  vwoSi\irai  cw\  woviipla  ra  npocroo/oi/, 
pi)  rv\oi  einXarou  pi)  Aaparpog,  pi)  (hill'  [rwv  (10) 

7rajjoa]  Aaparpi,  rTpocroScti)  St  o< no 
kcu  rote  tIkvoiq 
Kara  wav  plpog. 

This  dedication  is  made  by  one  Prosodion,  the 
wife  of  Nakon,  of  the  person  who  seduces  her 
husband  away  from  her  and  her  children,  and  of 
the  person  who  receives  Nakon. 

1.  2.  rig  for  arms — cf.  No.  93.  (See  Dindorf  ad 
Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1144.) 

tov  npocroSiciu.  This  is  repeated  SsivoVrjrof  evsxa. 
(Compare  No.  83,  init.) 

1.  5.  Ju.7jScy.laaJaaTpoj.  This  is  probably  not  p.rfia.p.a. 
M arpog,  but  a mere  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  y.r( 
AaM.'/.TPog,  as  Demeter  is  nowhere  called  Mdnjp  in 
these  inscriptions. 

1.  6.  £t  Tabs']  TTOLpa  Nrxxtovos  bwo'bs^ST Oil,  “ If  she 
receives  the  messengers  of  Nakon.” 

sw)  Trovyplci,  “ to  the  detriment ; ” so  Trovypios 
%-)(_siv,  “to  be  badly  off.” 

1.  7.  I read  Ilparraa]loij ; but  the  letter  before  the 
final  a seems  more  like  A.  This  must  be  an  error 
of  the  scribe  for  O. 

1.  11.  7T a for  wapa — cf.  No.  81,  1.  20,  ante. 
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No.  88,  Plate  10  (of  this  volume). 


A <ifia]rpi  Kelt  K ovpa  to  ...  . 

TO  IJICLTIOV  O UTThlkimV, 

KOI  ElKCl  piv  diroSia,  EVlXa- 
Ta  aitTM  il,  cl  Se  Ka  prj  a7r[o]St[7, 

avEviyKai  aiiTo  £7r[i]  Adjuar  [pa]  k at  (5) 

k[o](  K ovpav 

7r£7rptj^(ji»[of]  k at  p[rj  rjuf^oi  £iuA]dru/[i< 

“XP'C 


No.  89,  Plate  10  (of  this  volume). 

k«(  e’ikci  to  ! p]d[r<]ov  o ain't  [Aecte v 
"]  miCic.  ucria,  ilKd  Cl-  j ( t)  umicte,  di'[oc7fa 
Kai  cwTio  kcu  rule  auro[5]  7r[do-( 

KOI  ClVEVEyKal  TTETTpriUtVOC; 

£7T(  Adparpa  Kal  Kovpav  k at  (5) 

r*v]  £i»f[A.a]rou  avrciQ  tv^oi. 

Nos.  88,  89.  These  two  fragments,  written  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  tablet,  are  identical 
in  import.  In  both  an  imprecation  is  invoked  for 
the  non-restoration  of  a garment.  The  obscure 
construction  avsveyxoa  ttstt  pruxsvog  or  7TS7rg7;p.£vov,  1.  5, 
has  been  already  noticed  under  No.  82,  ante. 

No.  88,  1.  6.  This  second  xa)  seems  superfluous. 

1.  7.  I read  7r£7rg7jp.si/[of],  hut  the  last  letter  seems 
like  H. 

No.  89,  1.  4.  I read  7rKrgijp.li/of  here. 

If  7T£7rgr]p.s!/of  is  right  in  No.  88,  these  two  inscrip- 
tions probably  relate  to  the  same  person. 


To  fouM  page-  7-TO.  Dayi  SonliiKsto  r}t»  Sum 


Plate  11 


Dcw&  SoroZithJ  st<i  dw  Qiuen 
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No.  90,  Plate  11  (of  this  volume). 

[dvar/0)|/J(  A afiarpi 
Kal  K oiipa  Kal  OtoTc 
ro]~LQ  TTClpCl  [Ad]/i[a7|01  Tra- 
in Kai  7raic  r[£]Xf<Tta  . . . 

. <Pl\o<T0EVrj  octtlq  [tov  Siiva  (5) 

. . £7r’  ayd 

dripdxrtL?  Ka[i]  on  Tpu<p- 
ip]ov  Tpo[0]f/zo[u]  £V 

Kai  oaris  ? 7 ra 

T po(f)ip[o]v  e/uol  (10) 

Kai  aXXai 

EK  Aloe?  TEJUE 

teXeitt)  ? 

. . . . k]  ui  0/.10  .... 

67TI  TO.V  (15) 

....  rav  TEXhafv]  <pa- 

yiiv  ?] i<pip coi) 

dpa  Kal  • 

avdaia 

....  'yEjvoiro,  e/ioi  Se  (20) 

oaia  ....  e]7ti  ra  fi£ 

~\ptva  ? E^a. 

....  [ill  Ka[i.  . 

(25) 

(On  the  reverse.) 

Ipoi  Se  ciai a yt- 
voito  7rdvr[ti)c 

Kai  Xapuv.  . 

* r \ ■*  \ \ 

TJ  [K°t  £7 TI  TO 

avro  \jrriyoQ  WOslv  (30) 

Kai  £7ri  [rav  avrav 

rpdireci[av 

. . IfiOL  [re  Kai 

. . roTc  tjjuoic  7r[a(7i  ? 
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I print  this  mutilated  fragment  as  it  stands, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  restore  it. 

If  the  words  e-'  ayuTrr/v  oiTifuoo-ei,  lines  6,  7,  are 
correctly  read,  the  subject  is  prohahly  connected 
with  TrouSspao-na. 

1.  26.  At  the  commencement  of  this  line  iro  is 
written  under  the  v of  ysvoiro.  The  scribe  probably 
forgot  the  middle  syllable  of  this  word,  and  then  in- 
serted it,  omitting  to  erase  the  <to  previously  written. 

1.  29.  The  first  word  in  this  line  may  he  the  end 
of  a name.  The  letters  seem  to  be  auora. 


No.  91,  Plate  12  (of  this  volume). 

(pan/x^uKov  ?. . . . 

iron.  . . . 

o]7r’  Ipov  leap.  . . . 

icjal  MopoiSou.  . . . 

vaiStotg ....  (5) 

raura  aSae  .... 

'yJei'Oito  dXXpi.  . . . 

t]  7r’  avrdv  >).... 

ifXClTtOV  TOl  £ [X.  . . . 

£i  ri/u(U|Oij0r|ii[ai.  . (10) 

KVplOt  fX?l  TV^Ol  £[l/(Xd- 

TWV 7r]  VXVpaTlOV  ?.  . . . 

u t)  KaOalpovrra  yu»j {(St-  . 

tv\oi  £ui]Xa’r<iiv  Ei  ri  f)  ifxul  TrtirotKU  <pdp[/xa- 
kov]  7j  7 totov  r)  KaraxpicjTOv  r)  tTTaixrov  (15) 

....  yyxuiv  Atoiroiva  Kai  lx >/  n.  . ■ . 

....  TT^pogept  fx>l$£  t\doL  [e]Jc  ro  [auro 
oriyog,  dXXd]  Tifioxplag  rvyoi,  i/xol  Sp  oaia 

e yu>  Ata-prowa.  . . . 

u]tt’  vpdiv  aSiKOv/xai.  . . . (20) 

St  £|U £ brtXvwricxai 

TTaaav  ko Xaaiv,  e/xoi  [St 

lima  leal]  auvsarOiovTi  ko.1  etti  to  «i)V[o 

artyog  £t  fc’]  avTc'i  irapcnaxXOoi  raurpr. 


•’late  12. 


LEADEN 


TABLET 


N°  91 
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This  fragment  is  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  of 
restoration.  The  imprecation  is  directed  against 
some  person  who  was  suspected  of  an  attempt  to 
poison  the  writer. 

1.  14.  TTSTTOIXSI  f0I*  TTSTTOirjXSl.  So  ill  No.  81,  7 VoifTal 
for  7ro/rj(raj. 

1.  15.  S7TO.XTOV,  “ Some  strange  poison,  imported 
from  another  country.” 

1.  16.  Asmrmva.  (See  ante , No.  S6.) 


No.  92,  Plate  13  (of  this  volume). 


....  ItTTClV  7 rt  [p]i  ? 

TOU  TTUlSlov  TOU  [MsiiEK- 

Af'ae  ? eVte  irep'i.  . . . 
tire  tpywv  pva.  . . . 

. . avevlvKat  Adp[arpi  (5) 

Kai  K]ou ptf  KOt  Oefur  [role 

Trap] a A dparpi  v[ct<ri  Kai 

7rd<raie,]  spiv  §e  f on]  la  Kai 

eXeuOepa  Kai  avp]TTitTv  Kai 

<r vpipayeiv^  Kai  Itti  to  (10) 

a]ur[o]  ortyOQ  iXQeiv.  . 

7r]ap[d] [a]  ur[o]a  Eyov- 

ra. 

The  formula  at  the  end  of  this  inscription  shows 
that  it  was  a dedication  like  the  rest ; but  the  first 
part  is  too  mutilated  to  admit  of  restoration. 

a.vsviyxa.1  A ay-arpi.  (Compare  No.  82.)  dvsvlvxai 
for  rx.vsve.vxai. 

No.  93,  Plate  14  (of  this  volume). 

A]  dparpi  Kai  Koi’pa  Kai  rot[c 
dA]Aoip  otoig  irciai  a vari  ‘J.~ 
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>)/-«]  Ati tpofHav  rig  top  t {ji- 
ov  clvSpa  s?ye 

Aa]yua[Ypt 

The  subject  of  this  fragment  was  probably  similar 
to  that  of  No.  87. 

1.  3.  n's  for  r)TiS.  (See  ante,  No.  87,  1.  2.) 


No.  93«,  Plate  14  (of  this  volume). 


. . . . air  [o]  SoiTi  pi  [v  007- 
a rj,  /7/|]  airoSovrt  Si  di'o[0i«. 


This  fragment  evidently  relates  to  articles  which 
have  been  unlawfully  taken. 


No.  94,  Plate  14  (of  this  volume). 

civic  pot  Actpa  [rpi  kcu  K ovpq  kcu  0co7g  napa 

Aci\parpL  cnro\(<j[avTa  ru 

Kcpara'  ro7  a [7ro oo vtl  plv  oma  /cat  cXcvOc- 

p]a,  tc j7  Si  Xa[/3orri 

veKa,  iSi.  . . . kcu  prj  yivoLTO  pri- 

Sl  Aa] parpog  t[utXarou  tv\e7v  prjSc  Kovpac ; 


(On  the  reverse.) 
7rJ ctpci  Ay]\jj.rjrpo £? 
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This  fragment  appears  to  be  part  of  an  impre- 
cation directed  against  some  one  who  had  stolen 
xzpara,  probably,  silver  drinking-horns. 


No.  95,  Plate  14  (of  this  volume). 

avarlOtf/nt]  Aafiar^pi 

Kai  Kou]|0«  k at  Oeoig  T 0([c 

rrapa  A ctjficiTpi  roiig  lir'  E/d  tX[a<rov- 

r]og  Kai  fiaaTiywaavT^ag 

Kai  Si/rravrag  k at  ro [tV  :y~ 

KaXlaavrag  fa)  eS,.  . 

■ ■ ev.  [tjuo]!  rd  KaOapov, 

In  this  fragment  some  person  invokes  an  impre- 
cation on  those  who  had  assaulted,  scourged,  and 
bound  him. 


No.  28,  Plate  NO. 

Aaparpia  'Eiprivatov 
t bv  rag  Ovyarpog  vbv 
Atwva  Eevo(f)U)Vog 
’ Apr  a pun  ’ laKm>OoTp(j<l)(ti 
’E7 TL(j)avu. 

ZrjvbSorog  ^A^vittttov 
Kvi^iog  b TOirjcrt. 

On  a block  of  blue  marble  3'  4”  by  1'  5”  by  1 2]", 
which  has  formed  part  of  a pedestal  found  in  the 
supposed  Gymnasium  (see  ante,  p.  461) ; now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

1.  2.  uov  for  ’jsov. 

1.  4.  ’ ApTayur  i.  Dor  ice  for  'ApTSj uiSc 

The  name  Artemis  Iakynthotrophos  occurs  on 

it.  3 G 
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another  inscription,  No.  52,  found  on  the  same  site. 
(See  ante,  p.  459.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
temple  of  this  goddess  was  in  this  neighbourhood. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  epithet  ’I a.xuvQorp6<f>u) 
is  only  a Doric  form  for  'Ya.xivOoTpo<p(o.k  Among  the 
sculptures  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amycke, 
Hyakintlios  and  his  sister  Polyboia  were  represented 
being  conducted  to  heaven  after  death  by  Aphrodite, 
Athene,  and  Artemis.  (Pausan.  iii.  19,  § 4.)  As 
the  worship  of  this  latter  goddess  was  associated 
with  that  of  water  as  the  source  of  vegetation,  and 
as  she  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
and  hence  called  xougoTgo<po£,  7raiSoTgo<pog  and 
[j-sTpag,  it  seems  natural  that  Hyakinthos,  as  the 
type  of  the  brief  season  of  vernal  bloom,  should 
he  mythically  connected  with  her.  (See  AVelcker, 
Gotterlehre,  i.  pp.  567,  582,  and  his  Ivleine  Scliriften, 
i.  p.  25.) 

The  name  of  the  sculptor,  Zenodotos,  son  of 
Menippus,  occurs  on  another  Cnidian  inscription, 
infra,  No.  79,  hut  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  list  of 
sculptors  in  Brunn’s  work  on  the  Greek  artists. 

11  As  examples  of  tli e interchange  of  t and  v,  compare  aitrtfivuvTte 
for  aifjvfiruivrEQ  (C.  I.  3794)  ; 'Y—iraypa,  'Ymratrta,  for  'hnraypa, 
r Imr  atria  (C.  I.  2554:,  11.  106, 127)  J ’A prupvrt  for  ' Apriptbi  (C.  1. 1 172). 
We  find  also  ’E pcduptog  and  ’Epfdquor,  Ross,  Inscript.  Ined.  iii.  p.  31. 
Fulgentius  (Mythol.  iii.  5)  derives  'YdiarOoc  from  id  kvvOos  : — 
“ Cynthos  enim  Attica  lingua  llos  nuncupatur,  nnde  hyacinthus 
dicitur,  quasi  laicvrBtis,  quod  nos  Latini  solus  flos  dicimus.” 
It  seems  probable  from  this  that  Fulgentius  had  seen  the  form 
Mm-ui'floc  in  Greek  MSS.  Similarly,  we  find  MuriXi'/rr)  on  coins 
and  inscriptions,  though  this  name  is  constantly  written  MiruXi/rr) 
in  MSS.  Scliwenck,  Etym.  Mythol.  Andeutungen,  Elberf.  1823, 
p.  208,  thinks  that  vaKivdoc  may  be  compounded  of  tor,  a violet, 
and  ku'Ooq,  a kindred  form  to  Kitriroc,  Napk-ttrtror. 
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No.  29,  Plate  XC. 

[i atbv  iiSonrop'nig  e[t]i  Xt'nrtrai,  ciXXd  irpbg  aiirog 
Ti]v  oXlyqv  dvvatig  arpairiTuv  Sictt wv 
Xcipog  a<f> ’ i)pcTcpr\g  Xcurig,  £,cvc,  k dpi  npoac'nrctg 
\atpciv,  cl  cjT^'r^sig  irpbc  cftiXlov  rcpcvog 
l'lpidog  ’ A vriyovov,  Movacti  Sc  aoi  cl  tl  vcuovertv,  (5) 
cadXbv  airdpyt  (jQcti  Sa  [pOGLV  ly  jU£  [A]tV»]£. 

Kai  yap  aoiSolaiv  OvptXri  /cat  aijicdg  vu  ay Kti 
toj  'JicTTiydvov  Kovpa > ^ui >og  vpsvvtTi^og, 

Kal  Spopog  i)i6toi(nv  iSpvtTui,  r)  St  iraXaiGT [p]  rjy 

Aovrpa  rt  k a\  raperuj  H a v 6 peXi^dpevog.  (10) 

«A/V  aoivr/g  cp\ev,  kcu  dir ’ \A pKaSlrjg  rcpcvovpbv 
Eppriv  ou  pcpif/ci  rpr]\cog  c\  'I’EKtou. 

On  a block  of  dove-coloured  marble  2'  2%"  by  11" 
by  10J",  which  has  probably  been  a wall-stone  ; 
found  in  the  Eastern  Necropolis  ; now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (See  ante,  p.  472-3.)  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  this  inscription  contains  several  Ionic- 
isms  ; as  bSonrogirjs,  i raAaftrr^v),  'A^xaS hj£,  r^ri^log. 

1.  5.  fjptDog.  So  ypaioc  is  used  as  a dactyl,  C.  I.  2907. 
(See  other  instances, — Liddell  and  Scott,  Lexicon, 
s.  v.) 

1.  6.  ly  for  lx,  the  tenuis  x being  changed  into  the 
medial  y before  (x  ( = medial  /3),  as  in  1. 12  the  tenuis 
x into  the  aspirate  ^ before  the  aspirate  4>. 

1.  7.  This  Qu[xehr)  for  the  aoiSol  must  have  been 
used  as  a on  which  poets  and  musicians  stood 

during  their  performance.  (See  ante,  p.  453  ; and 
Wieseler,  IJeber  die  Tliymele,  Gottingen,  1846.) 
Musical  and  poetical  contests  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  in  this  temenos.  The  Supix-i)  must  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Muses.  Compare  Pausanias, 
i.  30,  § 2,  for  the  Mova-iov  (Sroy.oc  in  the  Akademia  at 
Athens.  In  Greek  Gymnasia,  Mouo-Aa  were  generally 
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to  be  found.  (See  Petersen,  Das  Gymnasium  d.  Grie- 
clien,  in  the  Verzeichniss  d.  Yorlesungen  im  Ham- 
burgiscb.  A.  und  R.  Gymnasium,  Hamburg,  1858, 
pp.  44-5.)  So,  too,  in  the  ternenos  set  apart  by  the 
will  of  Epicteta,  Bockh,  C.  I.,  No.  2448,  is  a 
Mouseion  and  a Heroon. 

1.  8.  The  meaning  of  this  line  is  not  clear.  I 
should  imagine  that  “ the  son  of  Epigonos”  can 
only  mean  the  hero  Antigonos  himself ; th eop-eui/rng 
is  his  wife,  to  whom,  in  common  with  her  husband, 
the  g-7-xoV  was  dedicated.  The  construction  is  some- 
what forced,  but  the  interpretation  which  I propose 
is  corroborated  by  the  inscription  called  the  Will 
of  Epicteta,  already  referred  to,  C.  I.  2448,  in  which 
instrument  a temcnvs  is  set  apart,  sacred  to  the 
husband  of  the  testatrix  Epicteta,  her  two  sons  and 
herself,  after  her  decease,  as  Heroes,  and  to  the 
Muses,  whose  respective  temples  are  to  be  within 
the  same  sacred  precinct. 

1.  10.  raoa-io.  This  must  mean  the  syrinx  of 
Pan.  I know  of  no  passage  in  which  rapo-ag  is  so 
used  ; but  it  bears  several  analogous  senses ; as,  for 
instance,  raoa-lg  xa'hay.tov,  a mat  of  reeds  (Herod,  i. 
179) ; Tupcrog  Movtcuv,  a row  of  teeth  (Oppian.  Halieut. 
v.  202). 

1.  12.  The  Hermes  who  is  guardian  or  temenouros 
of  this  precinct  is  the  Hermes  of  Pheneos  in  Ar- 
cadia. We  learn  from  Pausanias,  viii.  14,  § 7,  and 
v.  27,  § 5,  that  this  deity  was  worshipped  with 
special  honours  by  the  people  of  Pheneos,  and  that 
they  dedicated  a statue  of  him  at  Olympia  carrying 
a ram  under  his  arm.  On  a silver  coin  of  Pheneos 
he  is  represented  carrying  the  young  Arkas.  (See 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Yet.  ii.  p.  290.) 
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There  seems  to  he  an  allusion  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Hermes  as  a new  deity  into  Cnidus  in 
No.  31,  as  will  he  more  fully  shown  under  that 
inscription. 


No.  30,  Plate  NC. 

. . . ’Aet]('o)v«  it  Trari)p  Ei/n ipariig 

. . . ’A  :■]  rttuvaij  ku'i  a par  rip  Xpvcrio 

lleurivovi. 

On  a fragment  of  cornice  of  blue  marble,  broken 
at  both  ends.  The  present  length  is  2'  11"  by  1'  11^" 
by  8J"  depth.  Pound  in  the  supposed  Gymnasium 
(see  ante,  p.  461)  ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Uenrivoug,  like  Xoyiog  (see  Gerhard,  Mythologie, 
§ 275-6),  is  probably  an  epithet  of  Hermes,  as  the 
god  of  eloquence  ; I know,  however,  no  other 
instance  of  this  word.  Usimvod'i  for  INarmo  is  a 

i 

form  of  dative  of  which  I know  no  other  example  ; 
but  the  reading  is  beyond  dispute. 


No.  31,  Plate  XC. 

E7T1  VtOTToXlTlW  7T pOrTTaTCW  acjtlKOfXaV 
'Eppag  ’Ai/tpoSirij  ntiptopog,  aXXa  yu’ipiTt. 

OiriVEC  §’  Ot  7T pO(JT CtTaL  ypa ip!)  Trapovaa  miparu" 

TipoicXelBag,  I< pnayopag,  ’ ApirjTayaOog,  XiXiio vlug, 

TiportXtic,  nditriKOC,  EutcXijc,  Kptutv,  cPtAion,  A pyjm  p aroq, 
’ AyaOitStopog,  3e voicpiTog,  T tXeiratv,  UoXiaitOrig,  SutiriKXijg. 

On  a pedestal  of  blue  marble,  1'  9"  by  1'  4"  by 
10-]-" ; on  the  top  is  a socket  for  a term.  Pound  in 
the  supposed  Gymnasium  (see  ante,  p.  460) ; now 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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The  prostates  whose  names,  thirteen  in  number, 
are  given  in  this  inscription  are,  it  is  to  he  presumed, 
the  same  magistrates  who  appear  in  No.  36,  in  the 
heading  of  a Cnidian  decree,  yveopa.  ■jrprxrrara.v.  A 
number  of  decrees  discovered  by  me  at  Calymna  all 
have  the  formula  yv<u{j.a.  —sotr-ra-A.  (See  also  the 
Calymnian  decree  cited  in  a decree  by  the  people 
of  Iasus,  C.  I.  No.  2671.  The  word  7 i-goc-rdr^s  occurs 
in  a Corcyraean  decree,  C.  I.  No.  1845,  and  in  one 
by  the  people  of  Gela,  C.  I.  No.  5475  ; in  both  cases 
in  the  sense  of  “ president.”) 

This  inscription  has  evidently  belonged  to  a 
figure  of  Hermes  placed,  probably,  at  the  side  of  a 
statue  of  Aphrodite.  TIermes  himself  addresses 
the  reader,  as  in  inscription  No.  29.  The  expres- 
sions a <bixo[j.av  and  yjx\ '%ets  seem  to  imply  that  the 
worship  of  the  particular  Hermes  referred  to  in  this 
inscription  had  been  introduced  into  Cnidus  from 
some  other  place.1  He  may,  therefore,  be  the 
Hermes  from  Pheneos,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the 
temenos  of  Antigonos  [No.  29].  The  words  l- ) 
vsoTToXirav  i r^oa-TUToiv,  1.  1,  would  thus  mark  the 
coincidence  in  date  of  the  accession  of  newly-made 
citizens  to  office,  and  the  introduction  of  a foreign 
deity. 

The  change  of  metre,  1.  3,  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  inscriptions.  (See  C.  I.  Nos.  6226,  6239,  6291.) 
The  three  lines  of  proper  names  are  also  trochaic, 
the  so)  in  SfXs wvlag  and  Kcscuv  being  pronounced 
as  one  syllable.  The  termination  of  each  trochaic 
line  is  marked  on  the  stone  thus  ( : ) 

1 Compare  the  inscription  C.  I.  2465  b,  in  which  the  god  of 
Lampsacus  announces  himself  as  having  come  to  Thera. 
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No.  32,  Plate  XCI. 

2apairi[S(]  Ka'i 

Otint;  Traci 

(houTrmil  ur 

'AiroXXioviSag 

’AXi^avSpsvc  (5) 

XapioTUa. 

On  a white  marble  pedestal,  broken  at  the  top  ; 
present  height,  2'  1"  by  1'  7i"  by  1'  7"  ; found  near 
the  Odeum,  Cnidus ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  inscription  has  been  published  by  Lebas, 
No.  511,  under  Cnidus,  hut  is  given  in  Texier, 
Asie  Mineure,  ii.  p.  312,  under  Cos.  M.  Texier 
states  that  he  copied  it  near  the  fountain  Burinna 
in  that  island ; but,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  Cnidian  dedication  would 
have  been  made  at  Cos,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  this  instance  he  has  omitted  to  note  accurately 
the  place  where  he  saw  the  inscription,  and  so 
confounded  it  with  others  copied  at  Cos. 

The  two  first  lines,  now  broken  away,  and  there- 
fore omitted  in  the  facsimile,  are  given  both  by 
Texier  and  Lebas.  In  1.  3,  Texier  reads  t teponrsuo-sis ; 
but  QspawsuQels  is  still  quite  clear  on  the  marble. 
He  reads  the  first  line  2APAPIAIZI,  making  it  the 
dative  plural  of  Serapis,  agreeing  with  Ss o7g  -xam. 
But  I know  of  no  other  instance  where  the  plural 
form  of  this  deity  occurs  in  inscriptions. 

Lebas  reads  this  line  XAPAPI.  IXI. 

The  word  ^cupicrrEia,  “ thank  offerings,”  has 
already  been  noticed,  ante,  No.  18. 
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No.  33,  Plate  XCI. 

it] trip  Qtv§upo[y 
ev\ctv. 

On  a fragment  of  an  oblong  base,  depth  2-g", 
original  length,  probably,  about  1'  6"  by  10".  Pound 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  (see  ante, 
p.  439),  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  34,  Plate  XCI. 

Srp«[r(ui>  Be  [uStopoe  ? 

Epuo [tj) a v] Ton  ' Eppo[<pcivrov  ? 

Ga'mjoipoc  'Ep/toipavrov  tuv  irartpa  kcu  roue  dStA^ooe  Qto~ g. 

. . . pog  EXmdipva'ioe  tiro(r)cnv . Be vSwpog  FI  . . 

On  two  consecutive  slabs  of  blue  marble,  each 
2'  14"  deep,  by  V 1" ; their  united  length  is  6'  1". 
Found  near  the  Lower  Theatre  (see  ante,  p.  447) ; 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  These  slabs  have  evi- 
dently been  wall-stones  from  some  public  edifice 
anterior  in  date  to  the  theatre;  1.  4 is  the  name  of 
some  sculptor  of  Eleutliernae  in  Crete ; perhaps  the 
name  has  been  ©stEcocoy. 


No.  35,  Plate  XCI. 

EniKpuTr]  (I4A(t>voc 
rot  7ratOEf  ’ AvriKpuTTjg 

$tXotcpdrrjc  ’AtTicAcnriti). 

On  a base  of  blue  marble,  2'  by  2'  3"  by  2'  6^"  : 
on  the  top  are  two  holes  to  receive  the  feet  of  a 
statue.  Pound  in  the  Lower  Theatre  (see  ante, 
p.  447)  ; now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
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marble  tlie  E in  ’E-rrixpaTr)  lias  the  middle  trans- 
verse stroke  omitted.  The  dedication  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  this  inscription  was  originally  placed 
in  a temple  of  dEscnlapius.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cnidus  was  the  seat  of  a school  of  medicine,  rather 
popular  than  scientific,  which  based  its  dogmas  on 
the  records  of  diseases  inscribed  on  tablets  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  the  god,  from  whom  the 
native  physicians  claimed  descent,  styling  them- 
selves Asclepiadse.  Ctesias  was  one  of  this  gens. — 
On  this  Cnidian  school  of  medicine,  see  Sprengel, 
Yersuch  einer  pragmatischen  Geschichte  d.  Arznei- 
kunde,  ed.  Halle,  1821,  pp.  343-1 ; Hippokrates,  de 
vict.  acut.  init. 


No.  36,  Plate  XCII. 


e’SosE  KviSi'o;  [c  yi<- 
wpu  7rpo(xrar[av, 
nep'i  wv  to'l  Baic[^;oi 
iiriiXQov  ott[wc 

ayvsutirai  r[ci  tapo-  (5) 

v rov  Aiovtapo- 
v Bcik^ou,  pi)  e[sOi’ 

(u]ev  KaraAu£[(v  iv 
toJ]  {(into  rtov  [chciviiToj- 

v ? pJjiSei;,  ap  . . . (10) 

. f vapi .... 

. . EE  $£ 

a-yve]  vi/  [rai  ?. 

On  a slab  of  blue  marble  16"  by  81"  by  4-}", 
found  near  the  fountain  marked  in  the  Plan  of 
Cnidus.  In  the  British  Museum.  This  is  a fragment 
of  a decree  of  the  people  of  Cnidus  which  appears 
ii.  3 ii 
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to  relate  to  the  purification,  ocyvKrg.os,  of  a temple 
of  Dionysos.  (See  line  5.) 

Dor  the  prostates  at  Cnidus,  see  ante,  No.  31. 


No.  37,  Plate  XCII. 

Aiir]oi cpciTOpa  K ala  ' non 
0foS  T pdicivov  na[p]0(KOU 
vibv,  ©toy  Ntpowa  vliovov,  Tp  [a]  to- 
yin''ASpiawov  2e(3u[oto] v. 

On  an  angle-piece  of  cornice  of  blue  marble, 
3'  6"  by  1'  9"  by  1'  1-}",  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
small  building  overlooking  the  encampment.  (See 
ante , p.  46S.)  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 


No.  38,  Plate  XCII. 

EwJ^ipdvojp  Oepaipn\ov, 

Kad  U(] oOtrri [au]  St  Evtppavopog, 
tov  irartpa  EvQpavopa 
Evrppajvopog  rod  Eui ppavopog, 

i)ptpcig]  e£  (TiTtvaavTa  rap  (5) 

Kotva]p  rpa-rriZag  k at  TipaOtv- 
ra  vi]  7Tt>  row  Sapov,  GtoTp. 

On  a block  of  marble  2'  10"  by  1'  6"  by  1'  4",  now 
in  the  British  Museum  ; found  on  the  shore  of  the 
smaller  harbour  near  the  Agora.  This  block,  from 
its  form,  has  evidently  been  originally  the  voussoir 
of  an  arch,  and  has  been  subsequently  used  in  some 
other  building,  when  the  inscription  was  added. 

1.  5.  Since  the  facsimile  of  this  inscription  has 
been  published,  I have  succeeded,  after  long  study, 
in  reading  the  beginning  of  this  line.  The  second 
extant  letter  is  x,  which  in  the  facsimile  I had 
mistaken  for  Z. 
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No.  39,  Plate  XCII. 

6 da/lOQ 

’IovXiav  Oev(piSo[vg 
Ovyartpa  ’Emavarraav, 
partpa  8t  Aei/kiou  Moct- 
\ov,  aptrac  eveKa  Kal  evvola[g 
rag  ig  avrav  0Eoi[e. 

On  a pedestal  of  blue  marble  2'  by  1'  9J"  by 
P 4-g",  now  in  the  British  Museum ; excavated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Lower  Theatre.  (See  ante,  p.  445.) 

1.  2.  The  name  0eu<psi'Sv]g  occurs  in  the  list  of 
Cnidian  magistrates  (C.  I.  iii.  Nos.  45,  46)  obtained 
from  bandies  of  diotce. 

1.  3.  The  name  'YL-iviavoLcra-a.  does  not  occur  in 
Pape’s  Worterbuch  d.  Griech.  Eigennamen  ; but  be 
gives  ’E7riai/a£  and  'A^savctcrfra.. 

1.  4.  According  to  the  letters  on  the  marble,  the 
last  word  in  this  line  would  be  M aiyjiv  ; but  this  is 
so  improbable  a name  that  I read  M trrjav,  supposing 
that  tlie  I in  the  third  place  has  been  a C,  now 
partly  effaced. 

1.  6.  at Wav.  Here  tlie  sense  requires  avrav ; but 
the  A is  quite  clear ; a similar  anomaly  occurs  in 
an  inscription  from  Syros,  C.  I.  No.  2347  l.  p.  1061. 


No.  40,  Plate  XCII. 

Otolg  aOajvaroig 

....  (ti'tirf]  Otvru 

Sujpiovp'yde  ’Ao- 

. . K pa  . Z tCOVGlITO 

pivpov. 

(On  another  side  of  tlie  stone,  in  smaller  letters.) 
Aide  pt[ylaTOv 
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On  an  altar  of  dove-coloured  marble  1'  4"  square 
by  1'  1",  now  in  tbe  British  Museum ; found  in  the 
ruins  of  a small  Boric  temple.  (See  ante,  p.  470.) 

1.  3.  oa] pnouoyo'f.  Tlie  chief  magistrate  at  Cnidus. 
(See  ante,  p.  359.)  'Ap.  These  letters  must  he  the 
beginning  of  the  name  of  the  demiourgos  (see  post, 
No.  51),  of  which  the  letters  which  precede  iSgt 'nraro, 
1.  4,  ought  to  he  the  termination ; hut  between  the 
KPA  and  the  Z are  traces  of  a lialf-ohliteratcd  C. 


No.  41,  Plate  XCII. 

o(]St  <ruv[rd]  %tiv  irpoaipovpivoi 
to]v  dlacrov  hrayyt'iXavro  kci  [0di]c  [ko  v, 
Nf]apy°e  'HpaicAtirou 
v ~ip  N tap\ov  tov 


Ava^ticXeur 

yl 

©oac  MuvStoc  k[cu 

_ (5) 

EwTi'ipi^og  A//3uc 

Y T 

vTrlp  tiov  viiuv 

Y X 

Ag/jiokXT]^  ’ ApaSiog 

Yt 

tyiXeraipog 

A CtflCOV  EoXtvg 

Y ~ 

QpaiZ; 

Y £ 

IlarpOKXoc  Muv- 

Evj'ipepog  kcil  v- 

Siog 

Y v 

7 rip  rag  yvvaiKog 

y r (io) 

Aio>Xrk-?  KaL 

B O7)0oQ 

v[n tp  t]wv  7TCUCl(i)V 

Yk 

SeXevKsiig 

Y i 

6 SeTya]  SfX'ytuc 

Y < 

^AvSpoaOtvrjg 

. . . . lyyEvii  [k«]i? 

[S]a>(o[e]. 

Y a 

On  a stele  of  white  marble  12J"  by  12"  by  3", 
broken  at  the  foot.  Excavated  in  the  Eastern  N ecro- 
polis  (see  ante,  p.  476)  ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.  2.  iiru.yyeiha.VTo  : sic,  for  iirr^yyei'Ka.VTO. 

1.  5 — 14.  The  sign  of  the  drachma  prefixed  to  the 
numerals  differs  from  the  usual  sign  I-.  Both  may 
be  derived  from  an  earlier  type  used  at  Corcyra. 
(See  C.  I.  1838.) 
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1.  14.  eyyevT).  In  the  facsimile  EF1ENH  ; but  the 
second  r is  clear.  [2]dpo[Y].  In  the  facsimile 
TAMIO  ; but  the  first  letter  may  be  Z. 


No.  42,  Plate  XCII. 

Ktijicn  rope  ytviraicn  ?]  tf>i\ovpe[yoe  <L]ku  QjopocJ  irate, 
n]prtfdpoie,  [S((T]o-de  [o«k]  irttov  SEK['i]^°e 
e] vcppaatij  L'0"] T£  ylXtoTt  rE  iravra  /3[f]wo’ae, 

Ktu  Sid  tovto  tpiXotg  Tract  iroOatvbe  e [<j>vv. 
dXXd  pa  po~tpa  tp\iXu> v otte] voatjttatv,  to  y£KE[rf;e  ttc  (5) 
rig  dptOpbv  Ztorie  [vijus]  ptrottn  xpbvov. 

On  a sepulchral  stele  of  white  marble,  2'  6"  by 
1'  3"  by  10".  Pound  at  the-  western  extremity  of 
the  Street  of  Tombs,  in  the  Necropolis,  east  of 
Cnidus.  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

1.  2.  n]§s »jxega>£.  This  must  be  a proper  name 
compounded  of  %«>? ; so,  'Eg/ilpeoj,  pwg.  Por 
similar  false  quantities  in  metrical  inscriptions,  see 
Welcker,  Sylloge  Epigr.  Graec.  p.  xxvi. 

1.  3.  iravra  /3[i]a>Vaj.  iravra  must  be  used  here 
adverbially,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  poets  (see 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  p.  1099,  B.  i.  4,  ed.  5) ; 
/3»oi itrag  would  thus  govern  %ex[a]Sug. 

1.  5.  Construe  to  [i.oipa  vr\trs  [uroim  %povov  %(vrjg  slg 
6t.ptQp.ov,  “ to  the  fated  number.” 


No.  43,  Plate  XCII. 

rXuictvvav  6 irarrip  '\7nroKpiTOQ 
IloXvcFTpaTOV  Kcii  a pariip  ( PlXitlov 

BoiAa/coarEuc  Kat  rot  aSeX^oi 
BouAciKpcmjc  kcu  YloXvcrrpaTOQ 
M ovacug. 

'EniKpciTug  ’A ttoXXiovov  tTTOirjae. 
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On  a block  of  white  marble,  1'  by  5|"  by  4-|." ; 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ; found  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  (See  ante,  pp.  427-8.)  I 
have  already  noticed  that  the  name  Epikrates  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  Greek  sculptors  by  Brunn. 
’ Atto’Wwvou,  1.  6,  is  probably  an  error  of  the  lapidary 
for  ’A/roAAcoi/iVi’j. 


No.  44,  Plate  XCIII. 

(jvvypapfia  [ra 

raSt  uvvtypaxpav  a v [_aypaif>av- 
rig  Kara  \[.arpt(TfiaTiov  [juijvoe  Ba- 
Spo/xlw  Tip  67 rt 


Aoo  AoAoc [Soo-  (5) 

<j>(OVTo[  C [<plA- 

0<j>p6[v(ug 

0t']arp[ov 


On  a fragment  of  a white  marble  slab,  11"  by  9f" 
by  2J",  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peninsula.  (See 
ante,  p.  517.)  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  fragment  appears  to  be  part  of  a set  of 
transcripts  ( <r  o yyp d;xu.a to)  made  from  certain  de- 
crees. The  fragments  found  with  this  inscription, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  written  at  the  same 
period,  are  probably  part  of  this  collection. 

On  the  marble  a space  is  left  between  the  <ruv 
and  the  ypap-p. ara,  1.  1 (see  the  facsimile)  ; this  is 
unusual. 


No.  45,  Plate  XCIII. 

. . . . toc  to  ipi'iipnr/ua [fi- 

le araiov,  inopri<plL,ovTOg  [A(oyt- 
vovg  too  Mo<xx<Viooc'  t '{jTiLtij  AvicaiOi- 
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on  ’A/j(oroicAffSa  Ki nSla 

pa  iroXuTig  virap\ovcr[^a  yevovg  pev 

XapnporaTOV  (cat  

rrapa  pe\v  ytvov[g  

rij  apery  iraay  ic[ai 

ke]  Koapripi  [vij  

. . O’]  lotppo  

. . OVl  

On  a fragment  of  a slab  of  white  marble  8"  by 
10i"  by  1",  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peninsula  (see 
ante,  p.  517).  In  the  British  Museum. 

1.  2.  'Ejxon-aiou.  This  name  occurs  No.  7,  ante. 

1.  3.  Moir^uovos.  In  the  facsimile  the  X in  this 
name  has  been  misread  K. 

1.  4,  5.  AuxulQ^ov  ’Apic-ToxTvEi'Sa.  I have  restored 
the  first  of  these  names  from  the  evidence  of 
No.  49.  The  name  ’A pnrrox’Ksl^a.  occurs  in  the 
fragment  No.  50.  In  describing  the  discovery  of 
No.  49,  ante,  p.  516,  I have  assumed  that  the  name 
A uxodQiov  is  the  accusative  of  Auxulthog,  and  that 
this  person  was  the  son  of  Aristokleidas. 

But  if  we  read  Trapsing  In rup^oarroL,  1.  5 of  this 
inscription — and  no  other  reading  seems  possible, 
— then  it  becomes  a question  whether  these  words 
do  not  agree  in  gender  with  the  name  in  the  pre- 
ceding line ; in  which  case  AuxtxKhov  would  be  a 
female  name. 

1.  7.  p-elv  for  [xsv. 


No.  46,  Plate  XCIII. 


. . . . A]  v\o  [f  ? 

. . . . 2ouA7T  [i'kio?  ? . . . . 

. . . . Zl  TO V.  . . . 


(5) 


(10) 
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On  a fragment  of  a slab  of  white  marble,  4"  by 
3"  by  §■"  thickness,  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Penin- 
sula (see  ante,  p.  517).  In  the  British  Museum. 


No.  47,  Plate  XCIII. 


(10) 


On  a fragment  of  a slab  of  white  marble  1'  3f" 
by  13"  by  If",  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peninsula 
(see  ante,  p.  517)  ; now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  decree  appears  to  relate  to  the  funeral  of 
some  one  of  the  family  of  Artemidoros  (see  ante, 
No.  11),  and  to  the  public  honours  which  accom- 
panied those  obsequies. 

I at  first  read  ©sojVo/wrou],  1.  2 (see  ante,  p.  517) ; 
in  which  case  the  two  persons  named  here  would 
probably  be  Artemidoros,  the  friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  his  son  Theopompos,  either  of  whom  would 
have  been  likely,  through  their  influence  at  Nome, 
to  have  obtained  for  the  Cnidians  the  avsnrtpopla  and 
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s KevSepla.  referred  to  here,  privileges  which  could 
only  have  been  conceded  by  special  imperial  favour. 

Bat  in  other  Cnidian  inscriptions  where  the  name 
Theopompos  occurs,  it  is  written  Geuirofiirog  ; and  the 
Cnidians,  as  long  as  they  retained  the  Boric  dialect, 
seem  to  have  written  &su  in  composition.  (See  the 
list  of  Cnidian  magistrates,  C.  I.  iii.  p.  xiv.)  If  we 
do  not  read  &;o\Tro[xirou  here,  the  x a ra xrrl (ra.fJ.ivo u 
must  refer  to  Artemidoros ; and  it  is  probably  his 
offspring  whose  death  is  spoken  of,  and  whose  name 
must  be  supplied  as  the  nominative  to  rsQvaxs. 

1.  4.  ft]  hay-ug  sv  ou  y.=Tf/la  cruy^y\jrei  yi]voy.si/oj, 
“ The  people,  thrown  into  no  small  trouble  ” (at 
the  announcement  of  the  death). 

1.  6.  auTav.  If  we  read  here  xar]aurdv,  and  suppose 
that  by  ccurau  the  person  was  meant  who  was  the 
object  of  the  popular  demonstration,  that  person 
must  have  been  a female ; and  auras,  1. 12,  probably 
also  refers  to  her.  The  purport  of  the  remainder  of  the 
inscription  is  matter  of  conjecture.  I have  restored 
lines  6 to  the  end,  on  the  supposition  that  the  mul- 
titude made  some  sudden  demonstration  in  honour 
of  the  deceased  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral, 
“ having  met  in  the  Theatre  when  she  was  being 
carried  out  to  burial,  and  detaining  the  body,  cheered 
on  the  flute-players,  making  the  funeral  a public 
one.”  After  KATEXI2N,  1.  9,  are  traces  of  a letter 
which  is  represented  in  the  facsimile  as  N,  but  it 
certainly  has  been  either  A,  A,  or  M.  I have  ven- 
tured here  to  supply  auJ^raig,  becausethe  attendance 
of  flute-players  was  usual  at  Greek  funerals.  (For 
public  honours  at  funerals,  see  C.  I.  2347 1,  and 
No.  52,  post,  1.  9.) 
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No.  48,  Plate  XCIII. 

'AO  a [vayopag ? 

feat  yivEi 

ijfi£)v  £?ra  y 

(popav  Kai  iirt/3s/3o 

St vOrjvai  avTr/v  8 

' AQavayopa  KvtSt'a [7 rpia- 

fietg  o'itlveq  ci(pi[Kvovpevoi  .... 

ariv  roSe  to  \pfj(/)[l(Tpa 

7)<jov(tiv  rij  Ki/t  [8ta  ? 6 8a- 

pog  rifitov  (tv 

Avi TljV  E7r\  TY)  T 

KOg  (TVV 

te  a l/S 

avup 

7TpE<j[fiEig  ? 


(15) 


(10) 


On  a fragment  of  a slab  of  white  marble  1 5b"  by 
10"  by  •§•",  found  in  tbe  tomb  on  the  Peninsula  (see 
ante,  p.  517).  In  tbe  British  Museum. 

It  is  evidently  part  of  a decree,  the  subject  of 
which,  however,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  A 
comparison  of  1.  6 with  1.  15  makes  the  restoration 
vpitr^stg  probable  in  the  former  line. 


No.  49,  Plate  XCIII. 


VtM) 

VU)V  ? £ . . 
kat  KaOs.  . 
fiaro c ? av 
fitvov  VTTO 


. . . . 


(5) 
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oTCiTrjpog  ev : . . . 

paw  Svo  rove  re  ? [av 

opai ; h tl  tov  pvi / 

Tcivrav  inaivTjv  o (10) 

Aiovvgelcov  tCov  7rpa[rti)v 

pETu  ra g anovStig,  civayo[pEvovTog  tciut- 
a tov  KapvKOQ  rag  (3 ovXag,  o[rt  6 Sa pog 
in aivei  kcu  (jT£(pctvoL  rate  rw[v  ivvopiov ? 

GTtfpavwv  TEipalg  AvkolOlov  *Api[oTO-  (15) 

/cAet Sa  aperag  eveko,  kclI  Evvotcig , [kcu 
££  TO  XotnoV  (IVayOpEVEV  AlOVVGe'iUj\_V , 

eXeaOai  . . avSpa  oarig  ano^E^a- 

pevog  napa  tov  Iv  o-PX%  utpzvTripog  </y (j>' 

rav  inipcXELav  Tag  EiKOvog  Tag  civaoTci - (20) 

oiog  ev  ra^a  noiri<j£iTar  ekvqloOt]  \el- 

poTOvla  iv  j3ovXa,  EKvpojOrj  kcu  ev  toj 

S]a/uo  xiP0T0Vl(y  ^afpOL  aig  £§o£e  Kvpovv 

. . . aig  $e  pip  ov^cpia  • avi)p  aipiOr j ini 

Tag  ava^GTctaiog  Tag  EiKOvog  NEiKijtpopog  (25) 

rou  2 co(j)povog , 

On  the  fragment  of  a slab  of  white  marble,  21-§" 
by  19"  by  2}'',  found  in  the  tomb  on  the  Peniusula 
(see  ante,  p.  516)  ;■ — now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  inscription  is  the  latter  part  of  a decree  by 
the  senate  and  people  of  Cnidus,  rewarding  Lykie- 
thios,  or  Lyksethion,  with  a crown  and  a statue  in 
recompense  for  public  services.”1 

1.  19.  tou  Iv  dp^S.  d^scrT^pog.  The  d<pscrTyp  was  the 
president  of  the  Cnidian  0ouAa  or  Senate  of  60  dpi/rj- 
fj.ovsg.  (See  ante,  pp.  355,  360  ; Plutarch.  Qinest. 
Gr.  4.  vii.  p.  172,  Beiske.) 

<,•/$'.  3,500  drachma.  As  this  inscription  seems 
from  the  palaeography  to  be  of  the  same  date  as 

111  I have  already  pointed  out,  ante,  No.  45,  that  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  name  is  Lyksethios  or  Lyksethion. 
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No.  47  found  with  it,  in  which  the  name  of  Arte- 
midoros  is  mentioned,  we  may  take  the  drachma 
here  mentioned  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman 
denarius  of  the  republican  period,  or  about  7\d. 
of  English  money : 3,500  drachmae  would  thus  be 
worth  £109.  Is.  6 d.  sterling. 

This  sum  would,  of  course,  include  the  price  paid 
to  the  sculptor,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  setting  up 
the  statue.  Fragments  No.  45  and  50  appear  to 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  though  I cannot  identify 
them  as  parts  of  the  same  decree. 

1.  24.  The  letters  indicating  the  number  of  votes 
have  unluckily  been  broken  away. 

algsSi j for  ; so  ante,  No.  41,  eira.yysl'Aa.vTo.  (See 

C.  I.  No.  2483  ; Ahrens,  De  dial.  Dor.  § 19.) 

If  the  special  honours  ordained  by  this  decree 
were  granted  to  a female  citizen,  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  a priestess ; in  the  Homan  period 
such  distinctions  were  not  unfrequently  conferred 
on  women. 

It  has  been  already  stated  {ante,  p.  513)  that  a 
statue  of  Demeter  was  found  in  the  tomb ; there  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  statue 
named  in  the  decree  ; nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
inscriptions  were  originally  placed  in  the  tomb, 
and  not  used  in  its  construction  as  mere  building 
materials. 


No.  50,  Plate  XCIII. 

TIO  .... 

Kare.  . . . 

VClflOV  . . . 

ll77077E(p0)' 

vtjke v u oufio c?  ev  r j tug  uvayooE-  (5) 
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(10) 


(15) 


On  a fragment  of  a slab  of  white  marble  14"  by 
9"  by  2",  found  in  the  tomb  on  tlie  Peninsula  (see 
ante,  p.  517).  In  the  British  Museum. 

This  inscription  appears  to  be  part  of  a decree  by 
the  Senate  of  Cnidus  in  honour  probably  of  Lykse- 
thios  or  Lyksethion. 

1.  4.  u7T07re(pa)[v7]X€V  b ^a[j.og  ev  roug  dvocyopsuosiri 
AuxaiQiov,  “ the  people  echoed  the  name  of  Lykse- 
thios,  when  the  xypot;  proclaimed  it.” 

1.  9.  TTfioo-TOLTav.  On  this  magistrate  at  Cnidus, 
see  No.  31. 

$a[j.iou(3ybv.  See  ante,  No.  40. 

1.  11.  £7 riQve-Ecn.  I cannot  find  this  word  in  any 
lexicon.  Prom  the  context,  it  might  he  expected 
that  this  word  means  here,  “ after  or  second  sacri- 
fices ; ” in  which  case  Avtrig  also  must  he  added  to 
the  lexicons  in  the  sense  of  9w/a. 


No.  51,  Plate  XCIII. 


Aapiopy'og 

Eafpiaodtopog  'EirucpaTevg 


' AiroWwvi  YiuQ'uo. 

On  a round  altar  of  white  marble  2'  5"  by  1'  8" 
diarn.,  found  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  (see  ante, 
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p.  439)  ; now  in  the  British  Museum.  Bor  the 
demiourgos  see  ante.  Nos.  40  and  50.  Prom  a com- 
parison of  this  inscription  with  No.  40,  ante,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Cnidians  placed  the  name  of  their 
chief  magistrate  after  the  mention  of  his  office  in 
their  inscriptions.  This  is  an  unusual  arrangement. 


No.  52,  Plate  XCIII. 


....  Kai]  0a[AAov]  artipavio  Ka'i  aXXoig 

X/3v](te'u<£  [cr]r£(^aVoie,  rpiai  eikoo  [i 

,\a] Ake  |_a1?]  > rpia'i  Ka'i  pappapivatg, 

rpi]rr'i  Xp]  vataig,  rpi.cn  a vaynptvata  [t 

K«]i  artipavorpoplaig  Ka'i  TrputSptaig  (5) 

tv]  -am  to~lq  ay  Com,  Ka'i  a lino  Ka'i 

tlK^yovofc,  mm'jmt  tv  capiopy'uo 

I'd)]  e ko  K'aij,  Ka'i  tirtiKtt  ptruXXa^ij 

r]o[v  fltov,  raip(i  Sapoaia  Ka'i  tv  raijia 

Ka]ra  ttoAiv  tv  nf>  liricraporaTij)  (10) 

to]  v yvpvaaiov  to— (o'  taraKti  ct 

ai’]rov  Ka'i  t'lKuva  xpvatav  avvvaov 

ra]  ’ Apra[p]in  'iaKVvdorpoipip 

K']at  'Eirnpavti,  ag  Ka'i  avrag  ttptvg 

v]irap\ti  Sta  ftlov"  Ka'i  fiivpbv  (15) 

icpvaaptvog  ku'i  dvalag  Ka'i  rropi rav, 

Ka[t  yv~]pviKov  ayCiva  irtvraiTiipiKuv 
\paip  [i]  £a/utvog  ’AprtptSiuptia, 
rtripuKti  avrbv  Tipuig  iaoutoig. 

On  a block  of  blue  marble,  2'  10"  by  2'  1"  by  1'  9", 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  or  near  the 
supposed  site  of  a Gymnasium  (see  ante,  p.  458), 
published,  Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  459,  No.  294; 
apparently  the  same  as  the  one  noticed  by  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  227. 

This  inscription  has  reference  to  some  person  not 
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named,  whom  the  people  of  Cnidus  wish  to  reward 
as  a public  benefactor,  decreeing  for  him  divine 
honours,  1.  19,  ng.a)  hroQsoi.  These  honours,  as  ive 
learn  from  the  context,  were  crowns  of  gold  and 
olive  ; statues  in  bronze,  marble,  and  gold ; pro- 
clamations in  all  the  public  games  ; maintenance 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  in  the  clemiourgion ; 
a public  funeral  on  his  death,  and  a monument  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Gymnasium ; a 
golden  statue  to  he  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
Iakynthotrophos,  of  which  deity  the  personage  thus 
honoured  is  priest  for  life ; an  altar,  sacrifices,  a 
procession  and  a quinquennial  gymnastic  contest. 
As  these  games  were  to  he  called  the  Artemidoreia, 
there  can  hardly  he  a doubt  that  the  person  honoured 
was  Artemi doros,  either  the  father  of  Theopompos, 
or  his  son,  but  more  probably  the  former.  (See  ante , 
No.  11,  for  an  account  of  this  family.) 

Divine  honours  were  in  like  manner  decreed  by 
the  people  of  Mytilene  to  their  countryman  Theo- 
phanes,  for  his  services  in  re-obtaining  a grant  of 
liberty  for  them  from  Pompey.  (See  Plelin,  Les- 
hiaca,  p.  211-12.) 

1.  7.  sv  6aij.iaoylm,  “the  place  of  office  of  the 
demiourgos.”  I know  no  other  instance  of  tins 
word.  Persons  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  manner  ordered  in  this  decree  were  called 
asta-iToi.  At  Athens  this  maintenance  was  given  at 
the  Prytaneum.  See  Pollux,  ix.  40,  ■k^uto.vAov  xa) 
sfTTta.  Trig  7roAsrop,  7rap  r e(titouvto  of  ts  xa.ro.  3 rjg.oa'lav 
Trqerr&elav  rxovTsg  xa)  ol  Tna.  7rpd^lv  Tiva  rriTrpuog  afciro- 
(isvrsg,  xa)  el  Tig  lx  TjjUijc  aelrrirog  Compare 

the  passages  cited  by  K.  P.  Hermann,  Gr.  Staats- 
alterthixmer,  Heidelberg,  1855,  § 127,  Notes  16, 17- 
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The  dedication  to  ITestia  Eoulaia,  No.  79,  was 
probably  placed  in  the  Demiourgion.  (See  ante , 
p.  368,  note  where  I have  used  the  term  Pry- 
taneurn  incorrectly,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
there  were  Prytanes  at  Cnidus.)  At  Lindus  the 
public  table  was  in  the  UqoQutsTov. — Ross,  Archaol. 
Aufsatz.  Part  ii.  Leipsig,  1861,  p.  589. 

Por  the  Demiourgos,  see  ante.  Nos.  40,  50,  and  51. 

1.  8.  la)]?  xa.  £< or;.  In  the  facsimile  KAIZHHI. 
There  are,  however,  faint  traces  of  the  S in  £«>]?, 
and  there  is  no  I after  KA,  as  I had  supposed.  After 
ZnH  the  facsimile  gives  I ; but  this  is  doubtful. 

1.  13.  ’laxovQorgoipip.  Respecting  this  epithet  of 
Artemis,  see  ante,  No.  28. 


No.  53,  Plate  NCIY. 

MjAiToivoc  [t]ou  A i^iKpu- 

Al ’Tto^tluc:  fliTUlKOV. 

These  lines  are  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  No.  54. 


No.  54,  Plate  XCIV. 

A uivd  aoi  Tu/uj 3ci>  § Mfififiara  Qhoq  'trivia, 

'Ard'ig,  6 Sif  rijc  afjq  ijXiKl'i/r  irpoytpuiv, 
tv^dpEVoq  \siptuv  airb  Jwv  koviv  ; aicpirz  caipov, 
dpi portpoiq  i)piv  trij'jtryar  ptAiov. 

'ArO'iq  ipo'i  Zpaaaa  lent  Etq  Ipl  TTvEupa  Act ovaa,  (5) 
u>Q  rrapog  Ev<ppocsvv\]Q,  vvv  Caicpiitov  Trpdpaai, 
dyva  iroaXvydriTE,  rt  irivuipov  virvov  lavEiq, 

(IvSpOQ  C17TO  (TTEpVWV  OVTTOTE  OuaCl  Kttpa, 

0t7oi>  epripwaa era  to v uvketi;  oo'i  yelp  tr  Atcaa 

ijXOov  o/uoD,  Z,waq  tAir/Stg  dptripaq.  (10) 
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roEro  <jao<ppo<jvvnQ  ylpaQ  ’AtOiSi  r(t  Trn\wi\a(irio,  (15) 


(20) 


On  a slab  of  white  marble,  2'  If"  by  2'  1"  by  4f" 
thickness,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in 
the  Eastern  Necropolis.  (See  ante , p.  475.)  This 
is  a sepulchral  inscription,  dedicated  by  one  Theios 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Attliis. 

1.  7.  7roiAuydijTs  ? “much  lamented.”  This  word 
is  not  given  by  the  lexicographers. 

The  word  vr^u/.yn.p,  1.  18,  refers  to  the  child  left 
by  the  mother. 


No.  55,  Plate  XCIV. 

"Hpa. 


On  the  side  of  a sepulchral  cista,  V Ilf"  by  V 6" 
by  T ; found  in  the  Tripod  Tomb,  in  the  Eastern 
Necropolis.  (See  ante,  p.  478.)  In  the  British 
Museum.  "Hpa  might  have  been  expected  here ; but 
there  is  no  trace  of  a letter  after  the  A. 


On  a fragment  of  a small  sepulchral  cista  found 
in  the  Tripod  Tomb.  (See  ante,  p.  478.)  In  the 
British  Museum.  The  epithet  must  refer  to  one  of 
theChtlionic  deities — Ge,or  Demeter  Ivourotroplios. 


ii. 


3 K 
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No.  57,  Plate  XCY. 

So)<rtj3iov  AioaKOvplSov 
'AAstavc pta 
'AyaOofiovAoc;  Nt&jvop 
’AXesCii ’Spsiig 
0fo7f. 

(Below  in  smaller  characters.) 

. . . vijSotoq  teal  MtriTT— or  Xloi  itrohjcrav. 

On  a block  of  dove-coloured  marble,  2 1"  square 
by  10",  which  has  formed  part  of  a pedestal ; exca- 
vated in  the  Lower  Theatre.  (See  ante,  p.  448.)  Iu 
the  British  Museum. 

1.  6.  The  first  of  the  two  artists’  names  may  be 
either  Menodotos  or  Zenodotos.  In  Nos.  28  and  79 
we  have  Zenodotus,  son  of  Menippos,  a Cnidian ; 
whereas  here  the  Menippos  is  a Chian.  Several 
sculptors  of  the  name  of  Menodotos  are  mentioned 
in  Brunn’s  History  of  Greek  Artists,  i.  pp.  472 
and  501.  One  of  these  is  a native  of  Tyre,  son  of 
Artemidoros  ; another,  also  of  Tyre,  father  of  Arte- 
midoros ; the  third,  a Nicomedian,  and  son  of 
Boethos.  A sculptor  and  two  painters  of  the  name 
of  Menippos  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
vi.  101.  (See  Brunn,  i.  p.  523.) 


No.  58,  Plate  XCY. 

i'if5ac  St)  k etvac; 

pva/ia  7rriTpo[c.  • • • 
rot  Of,  KaXXdcparHD,.  . . . 

9v ve£  ava  aKnp[otjg  rhpaerjtonpg  OaXap ovp. 

(Below  in  smaller  characters.) 
vlbg  ’ AttoXXoiiIo  [u  irrot i/atv  ? 
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On  a pedestal  of  blue  limestone,  2'  6"  by  2'  3"  by 
2',  now  in  the  British  Museum ; excavated  in  the 
Lower  Theatre.  (See  ante , p.  417.)  At  the  top  is 
a sinking  to  receive  the  foot  of  a statue.  Lines 
1 — 4 of  the  inscription  are  in  the  elegiac  metre. 

1.  1.  xeivoig,  Dorice  for  xsvoig ; so  /x=/v  for  [xev,  ante } 
No.  45.  (See  Ahrens,  De  Dial.  Dor.  § 22,  7.) 

1.  5.  ulog.  In  the  facsimile  TIOZ ; but  the  first 
letter,  which  is  much  mutilated,  has  been  Y. 

The  latter  part  of  each  line  has  been  cut  away, 
the  pedestal  having  been  used  as  a building-stone. 


OAAM  • ■ 
EYnOMflOY 


6 Sa/jfoe 

0]£U7rd/J7TOU. 


In  majuscule  letters,  on  a fragment  of  architrave 
lying  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Doric  stoa.  (See  ante, 
pp.  366-7.)  Bnspecting  Theopompos,see  ante,~No.  11. 
This  inscription  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia,  ii.  p.  458,  No. 
284,  though  he  does  not  indicate  its  exact  locality. 
It  is  also  published,  Lehas,  Ptie  v.  § 13,  No.  1574. 


No.  79. 


AHAZ  EZTIEIO. 
rPAMMATEYDN 
BOYAAI 


l3ov\<ji 


A0ANAI  NIKA<t>OPni 
KAI  EXTIAI  BOYAAIA 


’A Octva  NiKcupopo) 
Kcu  Eor/a  BouAcaa. 


(Below  in  smaller  characters.) 


. HNOAOTO  • MENinnOY 


KNIAIOX  EfiOlHXE 
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On  a block  of  white  marble,  3'  4"  by  1'  6"  by 
114",  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  near  the 
Agora  on  the  shore  of  the  smaller  harbour  at  Cni- 
dus. (See  ante,  p.  368.)  The  inscription  is  a dedi- 
cation of  some  work  of  art  to  Athene  Nikephoros 
and  Hestia  Boulaia.  The  dedicator  is  Hagias,  son 
of  Hestieios,  Secretary  of  the  Poule ; the  artist, 
Zenodotos,  the  son  of  Menippos,  a Cnidian. 

1.  5.  'Ea-r/a  The  epithet  0o'jAa/a  is  ex- 

plained in  the  Lexicon  of  Harpocration,  s.  v.,  as  sv 
@ou\fj  ;L'j;xLr/  ; and  Zeus  and  other  deities  wor- 
shipped in  the  place  where  the  |3ouXrj  met  have  the 
same  epithet.  (See  Antiphon,  Pro  Choreut.  p.  789, 
ed.  Beiske.)  At  Athens  there  was  an  altar  of  Hestia 
Boulaia  in  the  Bouleuterion.  (See  Diodorus,  xiv.  4, 
and  Wesseling,  ad  loc.  ; Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  3, 
§ 52  ; Andocides,  De  Myst.  p.  22  ; De  Bedit.  p.  82, 
ed.  Beiske.)  Hence  the  dedication  in  this  inscrip- 
tion must  have  been  originally  set  up  in  the  build- 
ing where  the  senate  at  Cnidus  met.  At  Athens  a 
statue  of  Hestia  was  placed  in  the  Prytaneion,  and 
this  was  probably  the  case  in  other  Greek  cities. 
(See  Pindar,  Nemea,  xi.  1 ; and  Stark,  in  Gerhard’s 
Denkmaler,  Porcluingen,  &c.  1859,  p.  78.)  In  an 
inscription  found  at  Andros,  C.  I.  No.  2349£,  1.  13, 
the  altar  or  statue  of  'E<rr/«  00-jXaia  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  the  Prytaneion, — xXrlbr\'ja.i  8=  auralig  xa)  sw) 
£=jitry.ov  slg  to  TTpuTOLvUov,  sir)  rr-v  fiouXaiav  'Ecrlav. 
At  Cnidus  the  building  called  elsewhere  Prytaneion 
was  called  Pemiourgion (see  ante,  Inscription  No.  52), 
and  the  senate  may  therefore  have  met  there. 

With  reference  to  the  work  dedicated  by  Hagias, 
and  executed  by  Zenodotos,  it  was,  probably,  a 
group  of  the  two  goddesses  to  whom  the  dedication 
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was  made.  The  association  of  Hestia  in  this  dedi- 
cation with  Athene  Nikephoros  is  illustrated  by 
several  representations  of  Vesta  on  Roman  Imperial 
coins,  in  which  she  is  represented  either  seated  or 
standing,  and  holding  a palladium  in  her  right 
hand.  (See  a large  brass  coin  of  Sabina,  engraved 
in  Muller’s  Den  km  hi  or  d.  a.  Kunst.  ed.  Wieseler, 
Taf.  xxx.  No.  3395;  and  several  coins  of  Faustina 
the  Elder,  Cohen,  Description  des  Mcdailles  Impe- 
riales,  ii.  p.  434.)  On  a bronze  medallion  of  Eaustina, 
Cohen,  ibid.  p.  436,  No.  125,  Vesta  is  seated,  holding 
a patera  and  a sceptre  ; on  the  left  is  Pallas  standing 
on  a column,  on  the  right  an  edifice.  Spanheim,  in 
his  treatise  de  Vesta  et  Prytanibus,  in  Seguin’s 
Selecta  Numismata,  Paris,  1684,  p.  361,  describes  a 
large  brass  coin  of  Eaustina  the  Elder,  on  which  Vesta 
stands  by  an  altar  holding  a palladium  in  her  left 
hand : beyond  the  altar  is  a Victory  on  a column. 
Such  a combination  corresponds  with  the  Cnidian 
dedication  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other  Roman 
coins  here  quoted.  This  coin  was  seen  by  Spanheim 
in  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina  at  Rome.  The 
type  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  known  varieties  of 
Eaustina  the  Elder  given  in  Cohen’s  recent  work  ; 
but  Eckliel  cites  it  without  casting  any  doubt  on  its 
authenticity.  (See  his  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  p.  538.) 

The  name  of  Zenodotos,  son  of  Menippos,  occurs 
in  another  Cnidian  inscription,  ante,  No.  28.  (See 
ante,  p.  746.) 
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BE  AN  CIIID; E. 


No.  59,  Plate  XCV. 

ayadij  t C\y 
Aevkiov  Aevkl- 
ov  vnajauvra 
Ta  /liyaXa  AfSu- 

fj.£ia,  ay(i)vt(ra~  (5) 

fxtvov  ?£  Krai  O- 
XvfiTTia  tci  £v  IT  ti- 
er; 7 TZf))  TOV  (JT E (j)  Cl- 
VOV,  dytJViaa, LL8VOV 

St  kcu  rovg  aXXovg  (10) 

7T avrag  ciycovag 

a^iovtiKiog,  i]  (3ov- 
X?)  kuI  6 ot]/J.og * 

Below,  an  ivy-leaf  and  the  letters 

S'i- 

On  a block  of  dove-coloured  marble,  2'  7"  by 
2'  2"  by  1'  2",  uow  in  tlie  British  Museum,  excavated 
at  Brancliidte,  with  other  marbles,  in  a field  lying 
west  of  tbe  village  of  Geronta,  and  east  of  the 
windmills  wliich  overlook  tbe  Sacred  Way.  (See 
the  Plan,  Plate  LXXVI.)  Those  marbles  were 
found  amid  foundations  which  appeared  to  be  of 
the  Byzantine  period.  The  Didymeia  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions,  C.  I.  Nos.  2881,  2882,  28S3,  28S8. 
It  appears  from  No.  2888  that  these  games  were 
celebrated  within  the  Hieron,  or  sacred  precinct  of 
tbe  temple  at  Branchidag.- — See  Krause,  Die  Gym- 
nastik  und  Agonistik  d.  Ilellenen,  i.  p.  13." 

n The  letters  AH  below  the  inscription  do  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  it ; they  are  perhaps  a mason’s  mark  on  the 
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No.  60,  Plate  XCY. 

[rTpoi^/cnje  6 Sava] 
pavSpov  rod  HyiifuxvSpov  . . 

Upocpiirr^g 

fj  Suva]  2(i>7roAfSoCj  avfjp  £vuefii)g  Kai 

<pi\ oSo£oc]>  TTpeafievcrag  St  icat  uc  Pw-  (5) 

prjv  Kai]  KaracTTyiaag  rijif  re  7rpo - 

....  tfcic]  Xrjcria v rq7  S//  {ju]^>  kcu  roug  vopovg, 

TTpeafievaag]  St  kcu  el g ’AA ef'avSprjav  n)v  irpog 
ficiatAiaaav  KAcorrcirpccv  kcu  tt^Joc  fiacnAtci  YlroAepcuov 
fjcianAecvg 

YlroAepaiov^  0toa  Ntot>  Atovucrou,  kcu  Karayaycvv  (10) 

peyci  tjvpojpa,  eAecpavrog  rciAav - 

ra  ....  Te(r]aef)a  pvcic  t'lKOcn. 

TJpocfi^ri^g 

o Suva]  l^AtSou,  ev  St  r(»7  cti/rco  tvffaimJ 
vSpo](/)dpei  f]  Svydrrip  avroij  Xpvcrd)  . . (15) 

Ylpocpt'irrig 

Kara  7rot^a7v]  ’ Ap~ep.(j)Vog,  cp^rjei  St  ’ Avriyuvov , 

2w7roA/£  ’Avrtyovou. 

On  a block  of  white  marble  2'  7"  by  V 11 " by  1'  6", 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in  a ruined 
church,  Panagia,  on  the  road  from  Geronta  to 
Kara  Koi.  Prom  the  joints  at  the  sides  it  is 
evident  that  this  block  has  formed  part  of  a 
wall.  The  inscription  has  been  continued  on  the 
adjacent  blocks. 

1.  5.  [<£/Ao3o£o£.]  This  word  is  supplied  from  the 
evidence  of  two  inscriptions  (Lebas,  Ptie  v.  § i.  xiii. 
Nos.  212,  213),  published  under  Teichioussa,  but 
probably  from  Branchidse. 

1.  8.  for  *Axs£a vipsiav.  Compare  Hoy) a 

block.  In  the  facsimile  I mistook  the  H for  T,  the  upper  part  of 
this  letter  having  been  defaced. 
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for  ispsia.,  infra,  No.  101 ; Tz^yfav  for  Tp^siav,  C.  I. 
No.  3256.  Nor  other  instances  of  tj  for  si,  see  Osann, 
Sylloge,  pp.  367,  579 ; C.  I.  3957. 

The  (3aeriAsu$  mentioned  1.  9,  as  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  must  have  been  either  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers  of  Cleopatra,  who  reigned  con- 
jointly with  her  from  his  father’s  death,  B.C.  51 
to  B.C.  48,  when  he  perished  by  drowning,  or  the 
younger  brother,  also  named  Ptolemy,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne,  and  who  was  murdered 
by  his  sister  Cleopatra,  about  B.C.  44.  (See 
Clinton,  Pasti  Hellen.  iii.  p.  395-6.)  Hence  I have 
restored  this  line,  Tr;v  irfos  [|3a<r/?aercrav  KA=07rarpai' 
xa.)  7rfbg,  x.  r.  A. 

The  door  brought  from  Alexandria,  1.  11,  was 
probably  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  There 
is  no  proof  that  this  door  was  of  ivory,  as  I had 
at  first  supposed,0  for  the  genitive  sXsQuvtos  is  not 
governed  by  SJptoy.a,  but  by  raAavra.  Compare 
another  inscription-  from  Branchidse,  C.  I.  2852, 
1.  59, — XifiavcoTou  Tol'Ka.vTa.  Osxa.,  TuhuvTov  sv. 

As  there  must  have  been  space  on  the  left  for  about 
ten  letters,  the  two  lines  may  be  restored,  dpyupoa, 
or  ^aAxou]  (juacu[j.ot.,  sA siprtvrog  to. A[avTa  osxa 

T=<r]<7£ga,  [xvag  s’lxotri. 

Theori,  sent  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  Branchidse, 
are  mentioned  in  an  inscription,  C.  I.  No.  2860. 

1.  14.  Philidas  is  named  as  Prop  he  tea  in  an  in- 
scription published,  Lebas,  No.  239,  under  Teichi- 
oussa,  but  probably  from  Branchidse. 

1.  15.  The  office  of  vfyotyoyog  is  mentioned  in 

0 I have  so  interpreted  this  passage  ante , p.  547,  where  for 
Ptolemy  the  Eighth  I should  have  written  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Auletes. 
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several  other  inscriptions  at  Branchidse.  (See  C.  I. 
Nos.  2879,  2885,  28856,  2885c,  2885c/!,  2886.) 

1.  17.  Artemon  is  named  as  JProplietes  in  an  in- 
scription published,  Lebas,  No.  211,  under  Teiclii- 
oussa,  but  probably  from  Branchkke. 


No.  61,  Plate  XCV. 

TTpotpi'inig  T.  <PXdj5iog  'AvSptag  Ei)[(T£/3i}c  ?] , 

ttcyovog  7rpor^t)TUii'  kcu  a Ttipa- 

vi]<p6pwv,  dp^ag  rag  i-mnvvpovg 

ap^cig  Kal  aXXa  Tron'iaag  daa  eSvvi'i- 

Cbjv  ptrpia.  (5) 

” AttoXXov  (Jims,  rifitvog  aiKpimrv  Updyyov, 

ft  rat  pipvfXiv  e 1. 1 Trevor  TrpoebrjTEirt, 

ig  ’Avcptav  oacrouyi  irpritaiv  BtpKEv. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  block  on  which 
No.  60  is  inscribed ; but  from  the  form  of  the 
letters  it  is  probably  of  a much  later  period.  The 
last  three  lines  are  clioliambic. 

Bor  No.  62,  see  post,  under  Lagina ; and  for 
Nos.  63,  64,  65,  see  ante,  pp.  705  — 707,  under  Hali- 
carnassus. 


No.  66,  Plate  NCVII. 

rn  aydXpara  rack  dvtOterciv  ot  [17 1'- 
OJuivog  [7r]at§£C  tov  dp^iyy ov,  [9]aX»/e 
«-at  naatk-Xrjc  mat  Ylyi'iaavSpog  Kai  Att[ic- 
tog  icat  ’ Ava^'iXeivg,  Sekciti)v  r< o ’A- 

7T  oXXtttVt.  (5) 

On  the  back  of  the  lion  found  on  the  Sacred 
Way,  written  in  five  lines  boustrophedun.  (See 
ante,  p.  536.)  In  the  British  Museum. 

II.  3 L 
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This  inscription  lias  been  published  by  me  in 
Further  Papers,  and  also  in  the  Monatsberichte  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  1859,  p.  660. 

It  records  the  dedication  of  a number  of  statues 
or  other  votive  offerings,  dyd/v^ara,  as  a tenth 
to  Apollo.  The  names  of  the  dedicators,  five  in 
number,  are  given.  From  long  exposure  to  the 
weather  the  marble  on  the  back  of  this  lion  is 
worn  into  channels,  and  many  of  the  letters  are 
nearly  obliterated.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  two  first  lines. 

1.  1.  After  di/sQstrav  o!  comes  a name  which  may 
be  read  [IIJSJojvoj,  or  [’i2pf](oi/o£.  The  next  word  I 
read  ttcuoss,  though  the  initial  letter  is  more  like 

0 than  r.  After  ttAAc  are  two  letters  which 
appear  in  the  facsimile  as  1 1 ; but  on  re-examining 
the  second  of  these,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
more  like  O,  and  that  I had  mistaken  an  accidental 
channel  in  the  marble  for  the  lower  part  of  a j. 

1 therefore  read  TO  (tou).  The  following  word  may 
be  read  either  as  a proper  name,  ’Ap^ijyou,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  the  name  of  the  father  of  Python  ; 
or  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  “ ruler,”  dp/jp/ov. 
Of  the  last  word,  1.  2,  the  letters  are  all  quite  dis- 
tinct, except  the  initial  letter,  which  appears  like  a 
0 half  effaced.  I therefore  read  this  name  [0]aAi)j. 

It  is  probable  that  the  dedicators  were  citizens 
of  Miletus,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
that  city,  but  because  two  of  the  names  in  this 
inscription,  Thales,  1.  2,  and  Hegesander,  1.  3,  are 
known  to  have  been  borne  by  Milesians. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  v.  125,  that  Hekatieus 
the  historian  was  the  son  of  Hegesander,  and  that  he 
claimed  to  be  of  most  ancient  descent.  (Ibid.  ii.  43.) 
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Again,  the  name  Pasikles,  1.  3,  is  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  of  Miletus,  for  one  of  the 
followers  of  Neleus,  the  founder  of  Miletus,  was 
Philistos,  son  of  Pasikles.  (Herod,  ix.  97.) 

On  first  discovering  the  name  Thales  in  this 
inscription,  I thought  that  it  might  he  that  of  the 
celebrated  Ionian  philosopher ; but,  if  we  adopt 
the  reading  proposed  above,  this  is  impossible,  if, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  states,  he  was  the  son  of 
Examyas. 

The  name  at  the  end  of  line  3 may  have  been 
Auniog. 

1.  4.  ’ Avu^Asiog,  the  Ionic  form  of Ai/aS/Xovjc,'. 

On  comparing  the  facsimile  of  this  inscription, 
Plate  XCVII.,  with  Nos.  67  and  69  on  the  same 
plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  palaeography  presents 
the  same  characteristics  in  all  three,  No.  69  being 
rather  more  rudely  executed  than  the  two  from 
Branchidse,  though  this  difference  may  be  rather  a 
sign  of  want  of  skill  in  the  lapidary  than  of  a higher 
antiquity. 

Now  No.  69  is  a facsimile  of  an  inscription  on  a 
rock  at  Aboo-Simbel,  in  Nubia,  C.  I.  No.  5126, 
which  must  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Greek 
mercenaries  in  the  service  either  of  the  first  or  second 
Psammeticlios,  king  of  Egypt.  (See  ante,  p.  15.) 
According  to  the  received  chronology,1  the  former 
of  these  kings  reigned  from  B.C.  664  to  610,  the 
latter  from  B.C.  595  to  589. 

Whether  the  inscription  from  Aboo-Simbel  was 
executed  by  the  first  or  by  the  second  Psammeticlios 
is  a question  on  which  authorities  differ ; but  in 

p See  Lepsius,  Konigsbtich  cl.  Aegypt.  Berlin,  1858.  Quel- 
lentafeln,  p.  21. 
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either  case,  we  may  assign  this  inscription  to  a date 
ranging  from  Olympiad  40  to  48. 

The  two  inscriptions  from  Brancliidae  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  executed  in  a somewhat  later  period. 
Taking  into  consideration  their  resemblance  to  the 
Nubian  inscription,  I should  not  place  them  later 
than  Olympiad  60. 

If  we  were  sure  that  the  Anaximander  mentioned 
in  No.  67  was  the  Milesian  philosopher  of  that  name, 
as  I have  supposed,  infra,  p.  782,  the  date  of  that 
inscription  could  hardly  be  earlier  than  B.C.  560 
(Olymp.  55, 1) ; for  Anaximander  was  horn  in  B.C. 
610,  and  the  dedicators  of  the  inscription  are  his 
sons.  Such  a date  would  he  consistent  with  that  of 
the  lion,  if  the  Hegesander,  1.  3,  was  the  father  of 
Hekataeus  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  B.C.  520. 

The  following  inscription,  published  C.  I.  39,  was 
formerly  seen  on  the  chair  of  one  of  the  figures 
on  the  Sacred  Way,  hut  is  now  no  longer  to  be 
found  : — - 

'Epl^jjffiaTas  >)|Utae  dvtdriKsv 
....  rdiTToAXam. 

Before  are  a number  of  letters  which 

differ  in  the  several  transcripts  of  Gell,  Leake,  and 
Cockerell,  and  which  have  never  been  satisfac- 
torily read.  (See  Franz,  Elementa  Epigraph.  Gr. 
p.  105.) 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  transcripts  which 
have  been  made  of  this  inscription  by  several  travel- 
lers, it  presented  the  same  palaeographical  charac- 
teristics as  Nos.  66  and  67,  and  may  therefore  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period. 

In  all  these  inscriptions  we  have  the  long  vowels 
H and  12.  The  double  letter  £ occurs  in  three 
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inscriptions  from  Branchidse,  and  the  rj/  in  No.  67 
and  also  in  the  Nubian  inscription,  No.  69. 

If  the  date  which  I have  proposed  for  these  in- 
scriptions is  correct,  they  may  he  regarded  as  among 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  these  letters ; nor 
can  it  he  fairly  objected  that  such  a date  would  he 
at  variance  with  the  traditions  which  ascribe  the 
invention  of  the  long  vowels  to  Simonides,  and  of 
the  double  consonants  to  Epicharmus  ; for  such 
traditions  cannot  seriously  he  regarded  as  evidence 
by  which  we  can  fix  the  precise  epoch  when  these 
letters  were  first  used  in  Ionia,  hut  rather  as  indi- 
cations of  the  period  when  they  became  more  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  Hellenic  states.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  the  merits  of  an  invention  are 
oftener  ascribed  to  the  person  who  renders  it  popular 
— to  its  publisher,  so  to  speak — than  to  its  original 
author.5 


No.  67,  Plate  XCVII. 


of  ' Ava£,tpav$pov  Traideg  to  Ma vSpopa%. 
due]  Affray,  E7ron)trf  Se  Tsp\piK\tjc- 


No.  68,  Plate  XCVII. 

of  ' A~\vaE,i/.iavSpov  7ra[fSff 

....  t7rofij(TE  §]e  Tepi/ftK[Aiie. 

On  a block  of  limestone  2'  8"  by  1'  6",  broken  at  one 
end,  its  present  length  being  7'.  On  one  face  was 
inscription  No.  67,  and  on  the  opposite  face  part 
of  the  same  inscription  repeated,  No.  68.  Eound 

f]  Franz,  Elementa  Epigraph.  Grsec.  pp.  21-23  ; Mure,  History 
of  Greek  Literature,  i.  p.  85. 
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on  the  Sacred  Way,  Branchidse  (see  ante,  p.  538). 
In  the  British  Museum. 

This  inscription  has  heen  published  by  me  in 
Further  Papers,  &c.  p.  46,  and  also  in  the  Monats- 
berichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1859,  p.  661,  where 
I have  suggested  that  the  Anaximander  named  in 
it  may  be  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  name 
at  Miletus,  the  received  date  of  whose  birth  is  B.C. 
610.  If  we  suppose  that  his  sons  dedicated  the 
monument  to  which  this  inscription  refers,  its  date 
can  hardly  be  earlier  than  B.C.  560  (Olymp.  55). 

to  Ma.v8f>o'ixa.%  ....  This  may  be  read  to  Mavopo- 
p.d;/[ou  dyaXy-a,  or  TO  may  stand  for  rod.  As  the 
original  length  of  the  block  is  unknown,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  how  many  following  words  have  been 
broken  away. 

The  work  of  art  dedicated,  whatever  it  may  have 
heen,  must  have  stood  on  a base  which  was  narrow 
in  proportion  to  its  length  ; and  as  the  inscription 
is  repeated  on  the  opposite  face  of  this  base,  the 
object  placed  upon  it  was  probably  a group  sculp- 
tured iu  the  round. 

The  name  Terpsikles  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
lists  of  artists  in  Brunn’s  Geschichte  d.  Gr.  Kiinstler. 


No.  69,  Plate  XCVII.  See  ante,  under  No.  66. 


No.  70,  Plate  XCVII. 


. . . . Tjtaroift  . . . 

. ...  St  eirsvSt 

. . . . atov  7TOIC  .... 

. . . . (DC  TTartp tg.  . . . 


(5) 
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On  a fragment  built  into  the  wall  of  a Greek 
bouse,  near  the  Sacred  Way.  Tbe  letters  are  written 
boustrophedon,  and  are  rather  less  archaic  than 
Nos.  66,  67.  Published  by  Lebas  (Sect.  i. — xii. 
No.  221,  and  Plate  v.  No.  4),  who  omits  the  two 
letters  1.  1,  and  reads  line  2, — - 

©voTiim 

In  the  4th  line  he  omits  the  A,  and  in  1.  5 reads 
o!  for  ag. 

As  the  facsimile  given  Plate  NCVII.  is  from  an 
impression  in  paper  from  tbe  marble,  I have  fol- 
lowed it  throughout,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
letters,  the  ©,  1.  1,  which  may  have  been  clearer 
when  Lebas  copied  it,  and  the  N,  1.  3,  one  stroke  of 
which  has  been  omitted  in  the  facsimile,  though  still 
faintly  visible  in  tbe  impression  on  paper. 

No.  71,  Plate  XCVII. 

E.  . . . f!)  1/.IOQ  fl  E7TO(£l'. 

On  tbe  side  rail  of  the  chair  of  one  of  the  seated 
figures  from  the  Sacred  Way,  Branchidae  (see  ante, 
p.  533) ; published  by  me  (Further  Papers,  p.  48  ; 
and  also  in  the  Monatsberichte  of  tbe  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, 1859,  p.  662).  In  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  may  be  EupuS^y-og  or  'Epp.dSvjpt.of,  as  there  is 
room  between  the  E and  the  A for  about  three 
letters.  I can  find  no  name  at  all  like  this  in 
Brunn’s  work,  referred  to  ante.  No.  67. 

broisv,  for  bttoIss,  is  a form  of  which  I can  give  no 
other  instance. 
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No.  72,  Plate  XCVII. 

Xdprie  E(/.a  6 KXetTioc,  Tei^ouctijc  apx»C, 
ayaXpa  tov  ’ AiroXXiovot;. 

Written  boustrophedon,  on  the  front  of  the  chair 
of  one  of  the  figures  from  the  Sacred  Way  (see 
ante,  p.  532) ; published  by  me  (Further  Papers, 
p.  3 ; and  also  in  the  Monatsberichte  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  1859,  p.  661). 

Teicliioussa  is  placed  in  the  Admiralty  Chart,  No. 
1546,  near  the  shore  at  Kara  Koi,  a little  south  of 
Brancliidae.  It  is  assigned  to  the  same  position 
by  Lebas  in  his  Map  of  Cnria  ; and  he  publishes  a 
number  of  inscriptions  as  discovered  at  Teicliioussa, 
two  of  which  (Nos.  238  and  242,  Sect.  i.  xiii.  of 
his  work)  contain  the  words  Svjfuiu  Tsr/jsfrrrsaw.  I 
presume  that  the  position  of  Teicliioussa  has  been 
assigned  on  the  evidence  of  this  inscription.  It 
should  he  observed,  however,  that  it  seems  probable 
that  this  and  all  the  other  inscriptions  published  by 
Lebas  under  Teicliioussa  were  brought  to  that  place 
fromBranclikke,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  7rfo4>rjrai. 

The  only  ruins  I could  find  at  Kara  Koi  were 
Byzantine.  The  name  Teicliioussa  is  not  given  at 
all  in  Kiepert’s  Map. 

We  know  from  Thucydides,  that  this  place  was 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus  and  on  the  lassie  gulf, 
and  it  seems  to  have  had  a port.  (See  Arcliestratus, 
a pud  Athenaeum,  vii.  p.  320.) 

(ecu'  OKapov  ts  Eipscrov  Z>IT Cl,  xsipiovt  St  rp'iyXav 
Eff Oi'  ivt  ipcKpapij  \ii<pdt~iaai’  Tfi^fOttrtTy, 

MiXipoi;  Ku>p rf,  K apuiv  7 rsXcic;  ayKvXoKioXwv. 

The  epithet  batao-/j;  “ sandy,”  certainly  applies 
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to  the  beach  at  Kara  Koi,  and  there  would  be  good 
anchorage  there  for  ancient  galleys.  The  situation 
is,  therefore,  one  likely  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
rendezvous  by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet.  (See 
Thucydides,  viii.  26.)  The  name  of  Teichioussa 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Athenian  tributaries  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (See  Booth, 
Staatsliaushaltung,  ii.  p.  736.)  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  351  a)  notices  it  as  a place  inhabited  by  a mixed 
population.  It  is  called  xm y.r)  by  Archestratus, 
and  TraJag  by  Stephanus  Byzantius,  s.  v. ; while 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to  (Lebas,  Nos. 
238,  242)  mention  the  ?Hjy.og  Ti^iscrcrimv. 

The  name  Tsi^iodcra  is  more  correctly  written 
T si^mua-ira,  or,  uncontracted,  Tsi^/iosa-tra.  We  also 
find  Tsip/ioug. 

Chares  must  have  been  a tyrannos  of  the  same 
class  as  Tymnos,  ruler  of  Termera.  (See  ante,  p.  23.) 

1.  1.  IvAsVjoj.  Qu.  ? for  K.Xr)mog. 

1.  2.  ayaXy.a,  here  used  as  “ an  ornament  ” or 
“ofiering  in  honour  of”  the  deity.  (See  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Bockh,  C.  I.  i.  p.  7.)  The  statue 
doubtless  represented  Chares  himself.  Prom  the 
character  of  the  palaeography  the  date  of  this  in- 
scription may  be  about  B.C.  520.  This  figure, 
therefore,  is  probably  the  most  ancient  extant 
example  in  Greek  art  of  the  s'ixmv,  or  portrait-statue, 
though  several  of  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors  are 
said  to  have  made  such  iconic  statues. 

Thus  Bupalos  and  Atlienis,  who  are  reputed  to 
have  flourished  about  Olymp.  60,  made  the  extreme 
ugliness  of  the  poet  Hipponax  a subject  for  carica- 
ture. (See  Pliny,  xxxvi.  5,  § 4.) 

Theodoros  of  Samos,  according  to  the  same 
II.  3 M 
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authority,  xxxiv.  8,  § 19,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
statue  of  himself.  Pausanias,  viii.  53,  3,  states 
that  at  the  side  of  the  l-oavov  of  Apollo  at  Tegea 
made  by  Cheirisophos  of  Crete,  was  an  iconic  figure 
of  that  sculptor  in  marble.  The  date  of  Cheiriso- 
phos according  to  Brunn  (Gescliiehte  d.  Griecli. 
Kiinstl.  i.  p.  51),  may  have  been  about  Olymp.  60. 

According  to  Pausanias,  vi.  18,  5,  the  earliest 
Olympic  victors  whose  statues  were  dedicated  at 
Olympia  were  Praxidamas  of  Angina  after  his  vic- 
tory, Olymp.  59;  and  Bhexibios,  an  Opuntian,who 
conquered  in  the  Pankration,  Olymp.  61.  Both 
these  statues  were  of  wood.  According  to  Tatian 
(Advers.  Gr.  liv.  p.  271,  ed.  Migne),  a statue  of 
Phalaris  was  made  by  Polystratos  of  Ambracia. 
Phalaris  died  Olymp.  57,  4.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  4,  § 9) 
doubts  whether  any  iconic  statues  were  publicly 
erected  at  Athens  earlier  than  those  which  com- 
memorated Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  about 
Olymp.  67,  4. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence  of  these 
isolated  statements,  it  seems  probable  that  iconic 
statues  were  seldom,  if  ever,  executed  by  Greek 
sculptors  before  the  60th  Olympiad. 

It  is  true  that  Pausanias  (vi.  15,  § 4)  saw  at 
Olympia  a statue  of  Eutelidas,  who  obtained  two 
victories  there,  Olymp.  3S ; but  he  does  not  state 
that  this  statue  was  erected  during  the  lifetime  of 
Eutelidas ; and  it  may  have  been  dedicated  by  some 
descendant.  (See  Brunn,  i.  p.  70.) 

We  may  assume  that  in  the  statue  of  Chares,  and 
generally  in  the  early  iconic  statues,  no  exact  ren- 
dering of  the  features  and  expression  could  have 
been  attempted,  though  such  works  would  serve  to 
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record  tlic  general  character  and  proportions  of  the 
figure  ; and  the  shortcomings  of  the  likeness  were 
probably  made  good  by  the  inscription  or  by  dis- 
tinctive symbols.  Nor,  till  a much  later  period  in 
Greek  art,  was  any  iconic  statue  executed  except 
to  he  dedicated  in  some  temple  as  an  offering 
(ayafyice)  to  a deity.  (See  Hirt,  Ueber  das  Bildniss 
der  Alten,  in  the  Abhandlungen  d.  K.  Akad.  d. 
Wissensch.  in  Berlin,  1814-15,  Hist.  Phil.  Klasse, 
pp.  1 — 15.) 

No.  72 a. 

elTp 

HKSTn 

HAAon 

'l(T7(C(  [(OC 

T( !j  [’a- 
7rdAA(o[v(. 

On  a fragment  in  the  wall  of  a house  near  the 
Sacred  Way.  This  inscription  is  of  the  same  period 
as  No.  72.  Histimos,  who  makes  this  dedication, 
the  date  of  which  is,  probably,  about  B.C.  520, 
may,  therefore,  he  the  celebrated  Milesian  of  that 
name  who  brought  about  the  Ionian  revolt. 


No.  73,  Plate  NCVII. 

Niki)  I XavKOV. 

On  the  back  of  the  chair  of  one  of  the  seated 
statues  in  the  Sacred  Way.  (See  ante,  p.  531.) 
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Published  (Further  Papers,  &c.  p.  2,  and  in  the 
Monatsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1859,  p.  662). 
There  was  a Glaukos,  son  of  Demvlos,  a Carystian, 
who  obtained  a pugilistic  victory  in  the  Olympic, 
Nernean,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games.1 

The  date  of  these  victories  is  approximately  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  the  statue  of  Glaukos  as  Olympic 
victor  was  made  hy  Glaukias,  who  flourished  about 
the  74th  or  75tli  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  484 — 477. 

It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  back  of  the  chair  relates  to  this  Glaukos, 
as  from  the  use  of  the  ou  for  o in  the  genitive,  and 
also  from  the  general  form  of  the  letters,  it  must 
have  been  placed  on  the  statue  at  a period  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Glaukias.  This  is 
confirmed  by  its  position  at  the  back  of  the  chair ; 
for,  if  connected  with  the  statue  itself,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  placed  thus  out  of  sight.  It  may, 
however,  record  the  name  of  some  victor  in  the 
local  games  called  Didymeia  ; concerning  which  see 
ante,  No.  59. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  Greeks  for  lovers  to  write  on  the  walls  of 
public  edifices  names  commemorating  the  object  of 
their  affection.  (See  Birch,  History  of  Ancient 
Pottery,  ii.  p.  33.)  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
such  inscriptions  were  sometimes  placed  in  works 
of  art.  (See  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Birch,  ibid, 
p.  27.) 

For  Nos.  74  to  95,  see  ante,  under  Budrum, 
Cnidus,  and  Brancliidae. 


r See  Ivrause,  Olympia,  p.  292. 
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No.  62,  Plate  XCVI. 


. . . r]  ijc  0£  [oD 

[ftp] arfuw[v  ? 

r]  r/c  Otov  7Tt  [pnroXtov  ? 

. . u>g  Ka'i  Tovg  ([Eptic? /i]fV  ? 

0]  i\ot![UOQ  £CTT(fl[(TE  KCU  r]oi/C  EK  Tlj[c  (5) 

7r]d/\tajc  TTapayivofitvovQ  tU~iq  £opr«[<ri- 

poi£  Tijg  Oeov  i)ptpaig  iroXXoiig,  kcii  too[c 
e]v  T<i>  irspnroXlip  §E  KarotKOvvTag,  t- 
SdJKEV  k-ai  Ttj  nuXii  Spaxpcig  £• 

1]  i pla  Tor;.  Aarpri'tov  Mlvva  ko,  vewko-  (10) 

p]oc  IepokAj/c  ’A pidTEiSou  Kad  vtoOealav 
'IJe^okAeodc  ko,  E7r(  KA.  Alvdov  "Hp<uoe  to  /3. 

On  a base  3'  7"  by  3'  by  2'  6",  the  upper  part 
broken  away ; copied  by  Lieut.  Smith  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  IPekate.  It  relates  to  some  public 
benefactor  who  had  given  an  entertainment  to 
various  persons,  of  whom  some  had  come  from 
“ the  city,”  sx  rrjs  7rdXsa>g,  1.  5,  and  others  dwelt  in 
the  7T£pi7rdXiov,  1.  8,  and  who  had  also  presented  to 
the  city  two  thousand  drachmas.  The  i roXig  here 
meant  is  probably  Stratonicea.  (See  ante,  p.  571, 
notek;  and  lloss,  Inscript.  Ined.  iii.  p.  31.)  The 
7rsf(7ro'Aiov  is  called  in  another  inscription,  C.  I.  No. 
2715,  1.  17,  7TEpnrd\iov  T^s  SsoU,  and  therefore  must, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  be  the  territory  of  the  temple 
at  Lagina. 

No.  100 ,post,  we  have  oi  xaTOixouvTsg  to  7rspiTrd\iov, 
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as  distinguished  from  the  and  8% og;  in  No. 

101,  TOJf  XOLTOLXoUlTiV  T7JV  TVriKlV  XOCI  TTjV  yfopav. 

1.  7,  8.  xou  Toug  sv  Tip  Trsonro'k'uo  8s.  The  8s  is 
here  awkwardly  separated  from  the  xa\.  Cf.  C.  I. 


1.  10.  ijsp/ot.  A poetical  form  for  isgsia.  (See 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  5th  ed.  s.  v.  Ugent.) 
The  official  title  would  thus  precede  the  name,  as 
in  the  case  of  ueioxogog,  immediately  following. 
(Compare  ante.  No.  51.) 

' Ao-rpijio’j  for  'Aa-rpatou.  Minna  occurs  as  a proper 
name  in  a Latin  epitaph,  Osann,  Sylloge,  p.  497,  xii. 

1.  12.  rs  ft>.  The  b u which  precedes  this  numeral 
shows  that  it  indicates  the  second  time  of  holding 
the  same  office.  The  letters  KO  which  occur  1.  10 
and  1.  12,  cannot  be  numerals,  hut  may  he  abbrevi- 
ations of  the  tribe  of  the  persons  whose  names  they 
follow.  (Compare  the  Sigla,  C.  I.  2727,  2728 ; 
Bockli  ad  toe.,  and  No.  98,  infra.  KO  may  thus 
stand  for  Kofiopysf.  See  infra.  No.  102.) 


riOriAION  AIA  AYPNEWNA 
nCNTAKICIGPATEYCANTA 


M€TAKAITHCrYNAlKOC  COYA- 
TPO<i>IMHC-  IEP€lCGEI€Pe 


WN€CTIACANTACTOYCriO 


A€lTACnOAAAK1CKA!TOYCE€ 
NOYCANYnEPBAHTWCKAirY 
MNACIAPXHCANTACn  AC  ACT  AC 
€OPTACIMOYCTHC0€OYGNTW 
€N  I AYTWKAITACTHCKAGI AOC 
ArtOrHCGNTHnOAGIHMGPAC 
flACHTYXHKAIHAIKIATEIMAIC 
TAI CK  AAA  I CTAI CK  A!  KO  PY4>AI 
OTATAICGTGIMHCGNHnATPIC 
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KA€IACH>OPOYCHCAYTWN  (15) 

THC©YrATPOCAIA  AYP-WPA! 

AC€  n I M EAOYM  ENOYT  W N M YCTH  PI 
WNEOYA  AHMHTPlOYTOYAZIOAOrtOTA 
TOYAPX  • - TPOY  ■ 6YTYXWC 

ntbrAiov  A iA.  Avp.  N twva 
TrevraKLg  hparevaavTa 
fjerci  jc a)  rf/c  ywaiKog  2ou A. 

TpoQijurig  isp ug  ts  hpt- 
i ov,  tcrriacravTag  rovg  7 ro- 
Xurag  iroWaKig  Ka\  rovg  s i- 
vovg  avvTTZpfiXiiTiog  k at  yv- 
pvaviapyjiaavrag  tt curag  rag 
iopraolpovg  rrjg  (hoi  EV  Tip 
tviavTM  /cat  rug  Trig  kAsiooc 
ay toyijg  Iv  rrj  7 roAa  ripipag 
7 rctcnj  rv\ri  koi  i'iXik'ki,  TEipcug 
raig  KaWtaratg  k a)  KOpvcjicu- 
oraraig  ETSiprjcrEV  i)  tt arpig, 
kAe  i^oijropovcnig  avTtov 
Tijg  Svyarpbg  Al\.  Avp.  Clpai- 
ag,  hrifuXovp(vov  rtov  Mvarr)pi- 
tov  2owA.  Ai)pr)Tpiov?  rr>v  <*s loXoywra 
Tov  apX[_ia]Tpov.  ivrvxurg. 

On  a thick  stele  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Hekate.  The  subject  is  a dedication  by 
the  people  of  Lagina  or  Stratonicea,  in  honour  of 
Publius  iElius  Aurelius  Neon  and  his  w ife  Sulpicia, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  public  services  as  priest 
and  priestess  of  Hekate. 

1.  10.  We  learn  from  the  expression  *x=»3 og  aycoyr'), 
that  the  sacred  key  of  Hekate  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city  on  certain  days,  by  the 
priestess,  called  Kx= jSo^ogoy. 

1.  17-  We  have  mention  here  of  an  officer  called 

’Ewtp.£?W;Trjt’  T(OV  MuG-TTjpKOK. 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 
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No.  97. 


IEPEIXKAITHXEm<J>ANEXTATHX©EAXEKATH 

XYHOXXOME 

NOinPOX4>ATONT!B  KA  KA  APIXTEOYYIOXK 
. . . EINAAPIXTE 

AXMENANAPOXKAIAIA.AIAEIPHNAIOY0YrA 
THPr  AYKINNA 

MEeHNETEAEZANAPXIEPnXYNHNEni<t>IAOA 

HPIAIXKAIKY 

NHrEXIO!XIEPAXANTOKAITHX0EOYKAITHN  (5) 
TEnOAINIXTI 

AX  AN  n AXAN  KAI EAHKAN  Al  ANOM  HXEKAXTn 
THNnOAITUN 

ANAAHNAPIAAYOENTn0EATPnEKAXTONA 

HMONEKT.QN 

AEATHNKAAEXANTEXErYMNAXIA  • XHXANA 
EENTHPOAEI 

THTHXKAEI  AOX^OM^HHMEPAXAYO^P.ftT 
OIKAIENm^EPI 

nOAIflTAXEI0IXMENAXHMEPAXEAI2KANAEK  (10) 
AITATHX 

XEBAXTHXAHNAPIAXEIAIAENAYTHTHTHXIE 

PHXY 

NHXENlAYTfiEIXEniXKEYHNKAIKATAXKEYH 

NBAAANEI 

OYOYonAnn  . . oyapixteoymaaineaxa 

NE0HKEN 

THIIOAEI  ■ . . OTOYAPIXTEOYANENTOXTH 
FIATPI 

Aim lAYmTOYBAAANElOYMEPOX  (15) 


Upug  K al  t ijc  brupaviaraTug  dtug  'Ek art)g  viroa^bpt- 
vni  TrpoatyaTOv,  Ti/3.  KA.,  KA.  'Apiartov  vio g,  K [up]  huij  ’Apiarf- 
ug  Mlvavdpog  koi  AlX.,  Al\.  Eipr/vatou  Sv-yctTtjp,  FXuk ivva, 
pi6'  rjv  htXtaav  ap)(ttpiuavvqv  S7 ri  <piXo§wp!aig  Kai  kv- 
vgyia'ioig,  hpaaavro  Kai  rr/g  0eou,  Kai  ti)v  ts  ttuXiv  lan-  (5) 
ciaav  Traaav  Kai  eSatnav  Sid  vopijg  tKaarig  tCjv  ttoXctwv 
dud  cgvapia  cvo  sv  n[i  deaTpy,  fk-aarou  Sijjuou  ek  rwv 
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(10) 


(15) 


On  a slab  in  the  Temple  of  Hekate,  copied  by 
me.  As  the  commencement  of  the  inscription  must 
have  been  on  another  slab,  the  words  uTro<ryoiJ.evoi 
7 rprjtrQoLTov  must  refer  to  a previous  sentence.  The 
meaning  probably  is,  “ having  recently  vowed  some 
object.” 

1.  2.  K[up]e»W.  The  name  would  thus  be  Tiberius 
Claudius  Aristeas  Menander,  of  the  tribe  Quirina, 
son  of  Claudius  Aristeas. 

1. 10, 11.  :T«  rfjg  S s/3aiTTTjg  Srjvapia.  ys'i’hia..  It  would 
seem  that  this  sum  of  1,000  denarii  had  been  given 
to  the  city  by  some  empress,  probably  Livia.s 

1.  13.  ou  h ttolivitos,  x.  r.  x.  “ where  bis  grandfather 
had  dedicated  it.”  The  inscription  probably  did  not 
terminate  at  y-epog,  but  was  continued  on  another 


block. 


No.  98. 


OAHMOXEKATHIZHTEIPAI 
XAPIXTHPIONANAKOMIXAMENOZ 
THNIEPANXnPANTHXEKATHXTHN 
OYXAN  ENTEAAUXXni  KAI KOPOA 


8 In  a passing  notice  of  the  Lagina  inscriptions,  ante,  p.  570,  I 
have  stated  that  the  sum  given  for  this  bath  was  2,000  drachmas. 
I have  been  led  into  this  inaccuracy  by  trusting  to  my  memory 
instead  of  referring  to  the  text  of  the  inscription. 


II. 


3 N 
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AOY4>YAHinPYTANEYONTnN  (5) 

KPITflNOXTOYAPTEMI  AJQPOYTOY 
KPIT.QNOZKOMOI  PATEN  OYXTOYIXO  AO 
TOYKA0XPYXAOPOXEOAPTEMIA.QPOYTOYAPT 

EMIAHPOY^  

TOYP  AM<!>I  AOYI EKA0APIXTEI AOYKO 
0EnNOXTOYMYnNIAOYK0AinNYXOYTOY_(lO) 
APOAA:QNIOYTOY<J>ANIO  TOYAPTEM.QNOXKO 
KAITPAMMATEYONTOXBO  • • • AII1N  XTOYEKA 
TAIOYKA0EKATAIOYKZTAMIEY.QNOAPZY  . OY 

TOYAEONTOXKOKA0EPMIXT 

PAinNIOYTOYIAXONOZK.  XE TOYIEPO  (15) 

KAEIOYXK  IIEPATEYONTOXPOAEMnNOX  . . . 
XAOPOXTOYPOAEMI2NOXIE 

'0  Ci'i/tor  F.kutij  ’Eiortlprf 
XapicFTi'ipiov , avaKOpiaapevog 
rrjv  hpav  ywpav  rrjg  E kcityiq,  ttjv 
OVCTCIV  tv  TE  ' AXtO<J(J(t)  KCli  KOjOoA* 

XoV  (j)vXij,  TTpVTUVEVOVTLOV  (5) 

KplTLJVOg  TOV  WpTEpiCOjpOU  TOO 

Kplrcovog  no,  MoipayEvovg  tov  ’Icrooo- 

tov  KdO 1 Xpvcjuopog  eo,  ’ AprEptStopov  roTPWpripibwpov 

TOV  IIcifKp'lXcV  It,  KaO 1 ’A|0£OT£t8oU  NO, 

Qecovoq  tov  MvwviSov  k 0,  Aiwvvaov  tov  (10) 

’ A7roXA<i>i’<oo  tov  Qaviov  tov  ’ ApTtpwvog  no, 

KCli  ypcippciTEvovTog  Bo  [uko]  Auujffoc]  tov  En«- 
tulov  KaO ’ EKdTalov  n£,  TCipiEvov[rog  TOV  CEll'd 
TOV  A EOVTOg  KO  KClO ’ E ppiOT 

naicovLOv  tov  laaovog  n [at]  2e[stou]  tov  J Epo-  (15) 
nAe/ouc  K:[a]t  lEpciTEvovTog  YloXlpwrog  [Xpu- 
< Ttiopog  tov  noXtpujvog  le. 

On  a cippus  of  white  marble  which  I excavated 
in  the  Temple  of  Ilekate.  This  inscription  records 
a dedication  by  the  people  of  Lagina  to  the  goddess, 
as  a thank-offering,  ^aoKrr^pio v,  on  the  recovery  of 
certain  land  belonging  to  her  temple  in  Alossos, 
and  the  tribe  of  Korollos.  This  land  must  have  been 
part  of  the  a <roAov  of  the  temple.  (See  post,  Nos.  99; 
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100 ; also  C.  I.  No.  2737  b,  1. 14 ; Bockh  ad  loo. ; and 
ibid.  No.  3045, 1.  20-1.)  The  names  which  follow  are 
those  of  the  Prytanes  and  other  magistrates.  The 
sigla  which  follow  their  respective  names  are  pro- 
bably abbreviations  of  the  several  tribes  to  which 
they  belong.  (See  Bockh,  C.  I.  2727  ; cf.  ante,  No. 
62;  and  post,  No.  102.)  Thus  KO  would  stand  for 
Kohiapysug,  [e  for  TspoxfupjTijf.  (Seepost,  No.  102.) 
EO,  1.  8,  KO,  1.  10,  and  KZ,  1.  13,  are  not,  however, 
to  be  so  explained.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  first 
may  both  have  been  misread  for  KO  Bockh,  C.  I. 
No.  2728,  changes  KZ  into  KX,  supposing  it  to  repre- 
sent K(opd£sug ; but  I find  KZ  in  my  transcript  of 
another  inscription  from  Lagina  not  yet  published. 

1.  4.  Alossos  and  the  tribe  of  Ivorollos,  are  pro- 
bably obscure  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Laerina. 

O 

1.  8.  xa.ff  Xfnxrdoprjg.  wAzcrlav  apparently  lias  been 
omitted  after  xaff.  The  latter  part  of  this  line 
has  been  cut  out,  and  the  letters  MIAHPOYTOY 
APTEM I AflPOY  inserted  in  smaller  characters. 

1.  13.  ray.isuovTos  [ tou  SsiVa.  In  the  transcript 
TAMIEYI2N  . ©APXYO  Y ; but,  as  the  construction 
requires  a genitive  here,  this  reading  is  not  likely 
to  be  correct. 


No.  99. 

AINOMO!XKA!E©IXM  . . . 

mornxxpnNTAioxATE 

AEMOYENEKENONPPOSBAX  . . . 

AYTAPANTAKYPI  AUXIN 

0EMHXXONKEPAMONXI1PIA  . . . 

POAEQNfiNAEYKIOXKOPN 

APETHXKATAAOrHXTEE 
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. ..  AYTAAYTOIXEXEINEZ 

EKATHZEP  l<t>AN  EXT  A 

MHMENONKAIPOAAA 

OXOdlXTOYTOAXY 

n ot 

k]cu  vofioig  kcu  tOtap [oic 

07T(tic  xpiovrai,  ooci  te  [oiKaia 

l\a[3ov?  7ro]XfjUOu  ei/ekev  ov  irpog  f3aa[i\ea 

r]  aura  iravra  Kvpia  uhjiv, 

sti  Se  icai]  Qtppaaov,  Kipapov,  ywp'ia  (5) 

7ToAe<uv  <x)V  Aeukjoc  Kopi>[j)Atoe 

a]p£T)jc  KaTaXoyriQ  te 

r aura  avrotc;  e^eiv 

'Eicarije  E7n^avEaT(i[Ti)C  .... 

TlJpwptVOV  Kill  TroX\a[KlQ  ....  (10) 

07raic  toCto  to  aav  [Aov 

On  a block  of  marble  excavated  by  Lieut.  Smith 
in  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 

I have  already  suggested,  ante,  p.  571,  that  the 
Asuxi og  Kop  • •,  1.  6,  is  probably  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla. 

Themessos,  1.  5,  is  evidently  the  city  noticed  in 
Stephanus  Byzantius,  s.  v.  Gsy-irra-og,  and  which  lie 
states  to  be  in  Caria,  and  founded  by  Dadas.  Bor 
the  variation  in  the  spelling  of  the  middle  syllable, 
compare  TrA/A^'r'roc,  sometimes  written  TsXpuoro'of. 
Keramos,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  660,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Clirysaorian 
confederacy  of  Carian  cities. 

1.  7.  xaTaAoyijs.  This  may  refer  to  some  local 
enrolment.  Compare  the  inscription  found  at 
Stratonicea,  C.  I.  No.  2715,  1.  16,  xaraXsysiv  lx  t&v 
h tco  Trepnrcj'Atm  rrjg  ©sou  xai  rCov  rruvsyyug  Traihag  xnJi 
txrj.G'TOV  SVICIVTGV. 

1.  11.  a(rv[_hrjv.  We  learn  from  the  inscription 
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already  referred  to,  C.  I.  No.  2715,  1.  3,  compared 
with  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  62,  sq.,  that  the  Temple  of 
Hekate,  and  also  that  of  Zeus  Panemerios  at  Stra- 
tonicea,  both  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum  granted 
them  by  a decree  of  Augustus.  The  Upa.  %wpa 
mentioned  ante,  No.  98,  was  probably  part  of  this 
aaru'Xov. 

This  inscription  may  he  a fragment  of  a decree 
from  the  Homan  senate,  or  from  some  emperor, 
granting  certain  privileges  to  the  people  of  Strato- 
nicea,  in  reward  for  their  services ; perhaps  the 
very  decree  granted  by  Augustus,  which  Tacitus 
mentions,  loc.  cit. 


No.  100. 

• PIAPXIEPEQZMENAN 
APOYTOYZTPATOK . 
EYZHBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZKAIOIKATOIKOYN 

• EZTOPEPIPOAIONE  (5) 

TEIMHZANEPMIANXPY 
ZAOPOZK.QAIOPANO  . 

NTAn  ■ IEPEI2Z 

ZIAEOYCTOYr. 

• . • THN0EPINHNE  . . (10) 

. HNONKAIPAEICTAE 

Tl  EYHN I CANT ATH  N 

KOPANEKTONIAinN 

....  OHCANTATEOnnZ 

..  IONOA  . IAIPH  ...  (15) 

...A?  El  NMHAEI  . . . . 

HAE 

E7Tt  ap\iepecog  Mevov- 
Spov  rov  Srjoaro/c  [A- 
tu g,  V fiovXrj  /cat  6 §»j“ 
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jUOg  KCU  01  KCITOIKOVV- 

to  7TEpnr6Xtov,  e- 
TEifLr)(jav  E ppiav  Xpv- 
(jaopog  KcoXiopavo  [p  r- 
a.fUEvo\vTa  [eJtt’  hpEcog 
. . . IloJafAeouc  tou  F[«- 
tou]  rrjv  t)Epivr]v  l[s«~ 
p^rivov  kcu  ttXe7(ttci  e- 
TTiEutovtaavra,  rtjv 
KopaV  EK  TU)V  lSiqjv 
ETTlTr^OllCravra  TE'  OTCLOQ 



r]  t)St 


XV 


(10) 


(15) 


Oil  a cippus  outside  the  precinct  of  the  temple 
and  to  the  cast  of  it.  The  three  last  lines  were  on 
a fragment  broken  off. 

1.  4.  ol  xaroixouvTsg  to  TT£pnro\iov.  Compai’e  the 
inscription  found  at  Stratonicea,  C.  I.  No.  2715, 
1.  1G,  and  also  No.  G2,  ante,  and  No.  101,  post, — 

T'lig  XOLTOIXOVCIV  TTjV  7T07\IV  XOil  Try  ytOpO-V.  Tile  lipct 

ywprx.  otxra.  sv  ’A?u uerirco  xou  K opoAAou  (puXrj , ante. 
No.  98,  was  probably  part  of  this 

At  Brancliidae  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  was 
large  enough  to  contain  a village. — Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  634:  — x(l>ij.r)g  youv  xoltoixiclv  b tou  <T7]xou  irspifioT^og 

SsbsxTai.  Cf.  0.  I.  2879. 

1.  8.  The  uncial  characters  represent  this  line  as 
it  stands  in  my  transcript.  I have  corrected  it  so 
as  to  make  sense. 

1.  12.  smiuivviira-vTa.  for  etsucovi 'crocvTa,  “ lowering 
the  price  of  most  things.”  My  transcript  has  ETI. 
Qu.  ? iTl  SUWv'nTUVTOt.. 

1.  13.  Try  Kboav,  x.  r.  A.,  “ adding  also  a statue  of 
Persephone  at  his  own  expense.” 
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No.  101. 

O) 


(1)  • YZAQPMENEAAOYTOY<l>IAIPPOY!E 

(2)  HZKAIPAN<t>IAHPAinNIOY«n  {b) 


HIEPHAEPHNPE 


AANTOKAIEAHI 


(3)  AZXPON12IEIZTAZYPEPTO 

YZEBAZTOYOIKOYKA  . YPEPTHZEKAT 


(1) 

(5) 


IAIZXANAA 

APAXMAZ 


(6)  . . AEITX2N  EKAZTT2I  AN  AAPAXM  AZAEKAKAI  BO 

YAEY . . . 

(7)  . . TOIZKATOIKOYZINTHNPOAINKAITHNXI1P 

ANAN  ..  . 


(1)  Xpvaacop  Mti'tXaou  rod  <I><Xnr7rot)  is 

(2)  . ...  g Kcti  TUiviplXi)  Tlaisoviov  m i)  itptia  srrtjvys  [/]  X«i>7-o 


ica [5]  inrip  Trig  'Eiea[Ti7c 


(I)  Sairavag 


ra/ij  line  . dvu  C [oa^ua g 
Spa\jiag 


(«..)  Copied  by  Lieut.  Smith  from  a piece  of 
architrave.  Lines  4 and  5 were  on  the  lower  plane 
of  the  architrave.  The  letters  are  majuscule. 

(b.)  Copied  by  me  from  a piece  of  architrave 
lying  in  the  west  part  of  the  temple,  which  seems  a 
continuation  of  (a). 

1.  3.  tou  'Xsfia.ij-ToCi  o'Ikou  must  refer  to  a temple 
dedicated  to  some  emperor,  probably  Augustus,  as 
he  granted  the  right  of  asylum  to  the  people  of 
Stratonicea.  (See  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  62  ; C.  I.  2715.) 
Perhaps  the  heap  of  ruins  noticed  ante,  p.  557,  to 
the  south-east  of  tire  Corinthian  temple,  are  those 
of  an  Augusteum. 
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(O 

EPHNTEIA.  ATOAE 
KAIEIZTHNTOY0EA 
IZKEYHN 

IIEMYEAZ 

iirrivyuXaTO  Se 

. . k :cu  eig  tiiv  too  9ect[rpov  ■ ■ 

£7r]  ICTKtVrjV 


On  a piece  of  architrave  lying  among  the  ruins 
of  the  temple,  and  copied  by  me.  This  seems  to 
he  part  of  the  same  inscription  as  (a)  and  (£). 
1.  1.  The  true  reading  may  be  EflHNrEIAANTO. 


No.  102. 

IEPEYZ  (1) 

XPYZAI2PM  NHZI  ©EOYI EPOKH  IEPEYZ  (2) 
MHTHZMHNAZ  IT  (3) 

IEPEYZ  (4) 

EKATONAnOAAnNIOYKOAlOP  (5) 

TEYZKATAn  ENT  . • TH  PI  AA  (6) 

IEPEYZ  (7) 

. . AArPOZnEPITENOYZTOYMH:  (8) 

. . 0<HA0YKnPAZE  . . (9) 

'If ptvg 

Xpvaawp  Mwi mOeov  'hpoKui-  'Itptvg 

jujjrjjf  pi\vag  ty 
liptvg 

’E]kutu>v  ' AttoXXmvIov  KoXiOp-  (5) 

ysvg  k ctTa  ttlvt  fae]  rij/tica 
'hptvg 

IIe  ?]Xaypoe  nfpryEi’OUC  tov  M ij- 
Tp^orpiXov  Kwpa^f[vc. 
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On  a block  of  white  marble,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Hekate,  copied  by  Lieutenant  Smith. 

1.  2.  '\spoxMy.r\Tt]g.  Under  'lspa  xwp.7]  Stephanus 
Byzantius  states  as  follows  : — 'Lpa  xojp.r},  (Ojfxog 

K upiag.  Tlo’hvftiog  exxociftexctTip.  to  eSvlxov  'Ie^o xwy.r\TT)g. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Hierakome  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  is  the  place  near  the  Mseander 
noticed  by  Livy,  xxxviii.  13, ‘ as  celebrated  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  pdace  appears 
from  the  same  passage  to  have  been  about  two 
days’  march  distant  from  the  river  Harpasus,  as 
Livy  uses  the  expression  alteris  castris.  Stephanus 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  identifying  this  'Ispa 
xwp.rj  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Polybius,  xvi.  1 (cf.  ibid,  xxxii.  25),  which  appears 
from  these  passages  to  have  been  situated  between 
Pergamus  and  Thyatira,  and  of  which  the  people, 
Hieracometse,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  v.  30,  § 33, 
as  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Pergamus.  (See 
Schweigliauser  in  Poly  In  xvi.  1.) 

In  the  account  of  Lagina,  ante,  p.  569,  I have 
mistaken  the  gentile  names  Tspoxtop-rjTvji,  'Iepoxcu- 
[j.r)Tig,  for  the  names  of  sacred  ministers  attached 
to  the  Temple  of  Hekate. 

1.  6.  This  line  is  written  on  the  edge  of  a groove 
half  an  inch  deep. 

4 Transgressi  Mseandrum,  ad  Hieran  comen  pervenerunt. 
Fanum  ibi  augustum  Apollinis  et  oraculum  ; — bine  alteris  castris 
ad  Harpasum  iimien  ventum  est. 
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No.  103. 

(a)  KAIAnQNOGETHXAXOMOAniAKAIAIONYX  . 
TONPYADNA 

K« < ayuvoOtTiioae  O/uoXtoia  /cal  A/oi>ua-[<a] 
to  /'  nvXun'a. 

(b)  EPM I AXXAM I AAOYP  PY 

'EojUiac  ~apidSov  npv  [ravt aovrog] . 

(c)  PYAHNAANE0HKEN 
. AXIKAI  TOI  ■ HMI1 

rrvXiuna  dvtO>iKiv 

[tt]  am  ical  Tty  [c]  ///_/ /./  ? 

On  three  fragments  of  architrave  lying  among 
the  ruins  of  a Doric  portico  at  Bargylia.  (See  ante, 
p.  607,  where  these  inscriptions  have  been  already 
given.)  I reprint  them  here  in  order  to  rectify  two 
errors  of  the  press  which  by  some  accident  have 
crept  into  the  text  of  (c). 

These  three  fragments  are  evidently  part  of  one 
inscription,  and  show  that  the  building  to  which 
the  architrave  belonged  was  a xuAdu/  or  gateway. 

These  inscriptions  were  copied  by  me  in  situ. 
They  are  also  given  by  Lebas,  Ptie  v.  Sect.  2, 
Nos.  484,  4S5,  487,  but  incorrectly. 

The  '0[j.o~Awta  mentioned  in  (a)  were  games  of 
Thessalian  origin,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  Demeter, 
Athene,  and  Enyo.  (See  Bockh,  C.  I.  i.  p.  733; 
Muller,  Orchomenos,  p.  233,  sqq.) 

In  the  preceding  chapters  a few  inscriptions  have 
been  given  or  referred  to,  the  texts  of  which  did 
not  appear  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
worth  inserting  in  this  Appendix  ; I therefore  add 
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the  following  references  to  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  student : — 

Inscriptions  on  mosaics,  in  the  Homan  villa  at 
Halicarnassus,  pp.  2S3,  284,  285,  286,  289,  290, 
292,  299,  302. 

On  a pedestal,  ibid.  308. 

On  a piece  of  architrave,  Temple  of  Muses, 
Cnidus,  432. 

On  a limestone  block,  same  Temple,  ibid. 

On  a piece  of  architrave,  'bower  Theatre,  Cnidus, 
445. 

On  a sepulchral  monument  in  the  Eastern  Necro- 
polis, Cnidus,  470. 

On  the  capital  of  a column  in  a Byzantine  church, 
Cnidus,  477. 

On  a piece  of  architrave  from  a tomb  near  Cnidus, 
522. 

On  a rock  near  Cnidus,  525. 

At  Gibeyeh,  near  Lagina,  p.  572. 

At  Myndus,  578. 

At  Pasha  Liman,  592. 

At  Bargylia,  608. 

At  Mughla,  623. 

I cannot  conclude  this  Appendix  without  acknow7- 
ledging  the  valuable  assistance  I have  received  from 
Dr.  Liddell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  revision 
of  the  text  of  the  inscriptions  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  commentary. 
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ON  TIIE  MARBLE  BREASTS  FOUND  IN  TILE  TEMENOS 
OF  DEMETER  AT  CNIDUS. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  ante,  p.  387,  that  in 
the  temenos  of  Demeter  at  Cnidus  were  found  a 
number  of  marble  breasts  placed  on  plinths  and 
surmounted  by  a handle,  and  so  graduated  in  scale 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  had  been  used  as 
weights.  On  testing  them  in  the  scales,  their 
weights  were  found  to  range  from  464  to  10,252 
English  grains  in  fourteen  specimens,  and  to  ex- 
hibit certain  relative  proportions. 

These  proportions  having  been  ascertained,  the 
question  of  course  presents  itself,  can  these  weights 
be  adjusted  to  any  ancient  Greek  standard  ? 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  adjustment 
which  I have  been  able  to  obtain  is  by  the 
assumption  of  a drachma  of  91-747  grains  as  the 
unit  of  which  the  respective  weights  are  multiples. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  series  ol  the 
weights,  and  their  ratios  as  multiples  ol  this 
assumed  unit  in  parallel  columns. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

Nos.  under  which 
the  breasts  are 
registered  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Weight  in 
English  grains. 

Approximate  weights  in  multi- 
ples of  an  assumed  drachma 
of  91*747  grains. 

458  . 

404  

5 draclmiSB  = 

459 

457  

009  

71 

= 

688 

450  

. 1342  

..  15*  „ 

= 

1370 

455  . 

*2535  

..  30 

2753 

453  

454  

. 54597 

55033  

..  00 

= 

5506 

450 

. *12289  

..  140 

— 

12848 

40 1 

. 146041 

400  

. 140343  

..  160 

— 

14683 

452  . 

. *14237  

..  166 

— 

14321 

449  

. 27434  

..  300 

= 

27531 

44S  

. 32008  

..  350 

= 

32119 

451  

. 35220  

..  400 

36708 

. 40252  

..  445  „ 

40839 

450 

— 

41298 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  columns,  that  though 
the  weights  of  the  Cnidian  breasts  approximate  very 
remarkably  to  those  of  certain  multiples  of  this 
assumed  drachma,  they  in  no  case  coincide,  being 
in  all  but  two  instances  short  of  the  required 
number  of  grains  : this  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  all  the  marble 
weights  is  more  or  less  weather-worn,  and  they 
have  thus  lost  some  portion  of  their  original  weight. 
Those  which  have  suffered  most  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk." 

Hence  no  Arery  nice  result  can  be  deduced  from 
such  a series  either  as  to  the  exact  weights  which 
they  themselves  originally  represented  and  the 
ratio  between  them,  or  as  to  the  more  important 

u These  breasts  appear  to  have  been  painted,  probably  to 
preserve  their  surface. 
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question  whether  we  can  refer  them  with  probability 
to  any  known  ancient  standard. 

All  that  can,  I think,  at  present  be  safely  affirmed 
of  these  objects  is  that  they  are  probably  weights  of 
some  kind.  Had  they  been  of  bronze,  and  had  they 
exhibited  more  exactness  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions, I should  have  regarded  them  as  standards, 
injxaip™,  kept  in  the  temenos  of  the  Infernal 
Deities  for  public  reference,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  standards  at  Athens  were  kept  in  the  Acropolis. 
(See  Bockh,  C.  I.  123,  § 8 ; 150,  § 21.) 
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Acropolis  of  the  Leleges,  41 ; of  Hali- 
carnassus, 274  ; of  Cnidus,  365,  370, 
519  ; of  Myndus,  578  ; at  Assarlik, 
584-6. 

Ada  succeeds  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria, 
57  ; expelled  by  her  brother,  58  ; her 
proposals  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  her  favourable  reception,  61,  62  ; 
restored  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  65. 

HSgis  within  a circle  of  leaves,  repre- 
sented on  a mosaic  found  at  Budrum, 
302. 

./Eneas,  represented  on  a mosaic  found 
at  Budrum,  284. 

Aetion  of  Troezen,  son  of  Anthes,  9. 

Africa,  circumnavigated  by  Scylax,  23. 

Agasikles  of  Halicarnassus,  13. 

Agora  of  Halicarnassus,  270  ; of 
Cnidus,  371. 

Agrikoi,  village  of,  621. 

Akshallah,  visit  to,  580  ; antiquities 
discovered,  581  ; ancient  tomb  at,  ib. 

Alabaster  vase  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Xerxes,  found  in  the  Mausoleum, 
92,  667  ; described  by  Mr.  Birch,  667. 

Alabastra,  highly  esteemed  by  the  Per- 
sians, 669  ; inscribed  with  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphic  characters,  670  ; 
with  Greek  numerals,  ibid. 

Alcove  at  Cnidus,  453,  454. 

Alexander  the  Great  makes  secret  over- 
tures for  the  hand  of  a Carian  prin- 
cess, 59  ; invades  Caria,  61  ; besieges 
and  captures  Halicarnassus,  62-65. 

Alexander  V.,  Pope,  bull  of,  647. 

Alexandria,  figurative  representation 
of,  on  a mosaic,  289. 

Alinda,  fortress  of,  58,  61. 

Alten  Sevrissy  Castle,  625. 

Amasis,  two  statues  dedicated  by,  at 
Lindus,  551  n. 

Amazon,  head  of  an,  found  in  the 
Mausoleum,  116. 

Amazons,  frieze  representing  their 
combats  with  the  Greeks,  found  in 
the  Mausoleum,  100,  234-7,  239 
et  seq.  ; their  arms  and  dress  on  this 
frieze,  235  ; their  contests  a favourite 
subjectamong  the  Greek  artists,  251  ; 


myth  of  the,  associated  with  that  of 
the  Centaurs,  252. 

Amorges,  captured  by  Tissaphernes, 

2S. 

Amphitrite,  represented  on  a mosaic 
found  at  Budrum,  287,  288. 

Amphora,  painted,  discovered  in  a 
tomb  at  Budrum,  335. 

civciKTOpa.  (See  fie  yet  pa.) 

Andimachi.  (See  Antimacliia.) 

Anthes,  the  reputed  founder  of  Hali- 
carnassus, 8. 

Antigonus,  temenos  of,  at  Cnidus,  472, 
473. 

Antigonus,  king,  invades  Caria.  68. 

Antimachia,  in  Cos,  637,  639,  640. 

Antiochus  the  Great  subjugates  Caria,, 
69. 

Aphrodite,  figures  of,  in  terra  cotta, 
found  at  Budrum,  327,  328  ; marble 
head  of,  at  Cnidus,  402  ; worship 
of,  461  n.  (See  Venus.) 

Persephone,  small  figure  of,  at 

Cnidus,  378,  420. 

Apollo  represented  on  a sculptured 
steld,  at  Halicarnassus,  137  ; temple 
of,  at  Branchidse,  528,  529  ; when 
destroyed,  547.  (See  Branchidce 
and  Sacred  Way.) 

Musegetes,  figure  of,  606. 

Pythius,  dedication  to,  at  Cni- 
dus, 369. 

Apolonides,  son  of  Lygdamis,  24  ; filled 
the  office  of  Mnemon,  ib. 

Apotheosis,  how  represented  in  ancient 
art,  249,  250. 

Aqueducts  at  Halicarnassus,  278. 

Araissis  of  Mylasa,  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy against  Mausolus,  42. 

Arch,  Egyptian,  principles  of  the,  176 
et  n.  ; its  strength,  184. 

Architecture,  Corinthian  (see  Corinthian 
Order) ; Doric,  at  Halicarnassus,  277  ; 
at  Cnidus,  368,  403,  428. 

Areuanias,  colony  under,  at  Halicar- 
nassus, 9,  10. 

Argives,  their  settlement  at  Halicar- 
nassus, 10. 

Aridolis,  tyrant  of  Alabanda,  23. 
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Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  37  ; his 
revolt,  ib. ; attacked  by  Mausolus,  43. 

Arkonnesus  (Karada),  island  of,  37. 

Armorial  bearings  at  the  castle  of 
Budrum,  648,  649,  650,  652-6,  659, 
661-4,  665. 

Arrhidaeus,  half-broiher  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  59. 

Arselis,  14,  15. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  34  ; his  unsuc- 
cessful wars,  37  ; revolt  of  his 
satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  and  general 
league  against  his  authority,  44  ; 
close  of  his  reign  a period  of  con- 
fusion, ib. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus  reduces  his  vassals 
in  Asia  Minor,  57. 

Artemidoros,  Caius  Julius,  358;  dedi- 
cation to,  by  the  people  of  Julia 
Laodicsea,  468. 

Artemis,  figure  of,  606. 

Agrotera,  identified  by  Gerhard, 

with  terra-cotta  found  at  Cnidus, 
426. 

Iakynthotrophos,  temple  of,  at 

Cnidus,  459  ; dedication  to,  461. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  tyrant 
of  Halicarnassus,  18  ; joins  Xerxes  in 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  and 
engages  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  19  ; 
her  wise  advice  rejected,  ib.  ; her 
stratagem  and  escape,  20  ; her  statue 
at  Sparta,  21  ; romantic  story  of 
her  death,  22. 

Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausolus,  her  reign 
and  character,  51  ; her  stratagem 
for  defeating  and  capturing  the 
Rhodian  fleet,  ib.  ; captures  Rhodes, 
52;  her  influence  in  Cos,  53;  her 
capture  of  Latmus,  ib. ; death  of, 
55,  161  ; succeeded  by  her  brother 
Idrieus,  56  ; erected  the  Mausoleum, 
in  honour  of  her  husband,  54,  106 
(see  Mausoleum). 

Arundo  donax  of  Cnidus,  361. 

A sander,  Caria  assigned  to,  65,  68  ; 
defeated  by  Antigonus,  68. 

Asia  Minor,  early  colonization  of,  by 
the  Greeks,  8 ; condition  of,  on  the 
accession  of  Mausolus,  36  ; the 
Greeks  of,  subject  to  the  Persians,  ib. 

Asinius  Gallus,  359. 

Assarlik,  reasons  for  considering  it  the 
ancient  Syangela,  587 ; its  Acropolis, 
and  other  remains,  583,  586. 

near  Guverjilik,  603. 

Assus,  in  Phrygia,  besieged  by  Mau- 
solus, 43. 

aoTiKoi,  at  Cnidus,  mentioned  by 
Lucian,  360  n. 

Astypalasa,  inscription  in  the  isle  of, 


359  ; Astypalasa,  in  Cos,  ancient  site 
of,  639. 

Atalanta,  mosaic  representing  her  as 
a huntress,  found  at  Budrum,  283. 

Athene  Nikephoros,  marble  inscribed 
to,  at  Cnidus,  368  n. 

Atreus,  treasury  of,  at  Mycenee,  486, 
487  n. 

Atthis,  sepulchral  inscription  to  the 
memory  of,  at  Cnidus,  475. 

Augustus,  honours  decreed  by  the 
senate  to,  250;  sends  Asinius  Gallus 
to  Cnidus,  359. 

Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  34, 
35,  43. 

B. 

Bacchus.  (See  Dionysos.) 

Baizer,  village  of,  621. 

l)npfinpb‘pitn'oi,  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  Carians,  5. 

Bargylia,  excursion  to,  604  ; ruins  of, 
604-8. 

Barkas,  village  of,  near  Cnidus,  521. 

Barvulyeh,  a corruption  of  Bargylia, 
604  n. 

Battle-axe.  (See  Labrys.) 

Beaufort,  Sir  Francis,  81  ; his  in- 
structions to  Capt.  Graves  to  visit 
Budrum,  82. 

Berytus,  figurative  representation  of, 
on  a mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  289, 
290. 

Birch,  Mr.  S.,  his  description  of  the 
alabaster  vase  found  in  the  Mauso- 
leum, 667  ct  seq. 

Bones  of  birds  and  animals  found  in 
Temenos  of  Demeter,  Cnidus,  390-1. 

Branchidm,  expedition  to,  527  et  seq.  ; 
temple  of  Apollo  at,  528  ; ancient 
statues  in  the  Sacred  Way,  528 
ct  seq.  ; description  of  the  several 
figures,  530  ; their  remote  antiquity 
and  historical  associations,  537  ; their 
removal,  ib.  ; their  Egyptian  cha- 
racter, 551-2  ; excavations  along 
the  course  of  the  Sacred  Way,  538 
et  seq.  (see  Sacred  Way). 

Bridge,  ancient,  near  Cnidus,  523. 

Bronze  cramps.  (See  Copper  cramps.) 

harness  on  colossal  horse,  from 

quadriga,  103,  217. 

lamp.  (See  Lamp.) 

nail  on  frieze  of  Mausoleum, 

239  n . 

Bryaxis,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
Mausoleum,  54,  160,  161,  259  ; his 
Dionysos,  356. 

Budrum  (Halicarnassus),  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  in  the  Turkish  em- 
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pire,  38  ; Mocenigo’s  expedition  to, 
74;  visit  to,  by  Thevenot  and  other 
travellers,  79  ; second  survey  of, 
made  by  Capt.  Spratt,  82 ; the 
author’s  visit  to,  82  et  seq.  ; the 
author’s  second  visit  to,  in  the  “ Me- 
dusa,” 84  ; expedition  of  the  “Gor- 
gon ” to,  85,  86  ; occupation  of,  by 
the  Turks,  96  ; abounds  in  ancient 
reservoirs  and  subterraneous  aque- 
ducts, 278  ; formerly  a river  there, 
ib.  ; minor  excavations  carried  on 
at,  280-341  ; castle  of  St.  Peter,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pullan,  645  et  seq. 
(See  Castle.) 

Puxsolo,  Chev.  Francis  de,  649  n. 

Buzlik  Chai,  river  of,  620. 

Byzantine  churches,  ruins  of,  at  Cnidus, 
367,  474  ; at  Myndus,  575  ; at  Chi- 
foot  Kalessy,  589  ; in  Cos,  636,  638, 
640,  641. 

Byzantine  monastery  at  Budrum,  ruins 
of  a,  277,  323. 

Byzantine  ruins  at  or  near  Cnidus,  368, 
369,  427,  434,  521  ; in  Cos,  637. 

C. 

Calamis,  sculptor,  495. 

Calathi,  discovered  in  Temenos  of  De- 
meter, 403,  421. 

Calvert,  Mr.  F.,  his  excavations  in  the 
Troad,  337. 

Calymnos,  hypoggea  excavated  in  the 
island  of,  155. 

Camirus,  discoveries  at,  550. 

Candaules  of  Lydia,  14.  (See  Con- 
dalus.) 

Cape  Crio,  347,  372  ; its  position  and 
strength,  373. 

Cape  Petra,  promontory  of,  590. 

Cape  Slntyun,  uear  Cnidus,  526. 

Caplan  Calessy,  rocky  promontory  of, 
11,  39,  273,  274. 

Caracalla,  styled  Pontifex  Maximus  in 
a Latin  inscription  at  Gibeyeh,  572. 

Caria,  early  history  of,  1 et  seq.  ; its 
geographical  limits,  2 ; its  earliest 
inhabitants,  2 — 8 ; spread  of  Greek 
settlers  on  the  coasts,  8 ; colonists  of 
Halicarnassus,  ib.  ; invasion  of  Caria 
by  the  kings  of  Lydia,  14;  by  the 
Persians,  16,  17  ; Lygdamid  dynasty, 
18  ; tyrants  of  deposed  by  theGreeks, 
27  ; decline  of  Athenian  influence  in, 
28 ; Hekatomnus  prince  of,  30,  31 
(see  Mylasa)  ; power  of  during 
the  reign  of  Mausolus,  48-50  (see 
Mausolus ) ; reign  of  Artemisia,  51  ; 
invaded  and  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  61-65 ; afte  rvvards  as- 


signed to  Asander,  65;  mountain- 
ous character  of,  66  ; its  natural  de- 
fences, ib.  ; causes  of  its  indepen- 
dence, 67  et  seq.  ; its  race  of  skilful 
mariners,  67 ; remained  in  the 
hands  of  Asander  after  the  par- 
tition of  Alexander’s  empire,  68  ; 
subjected  by  Antigonus,  ib.  ; formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, 69  ; afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ib.  ; added  by  the  Romans  to 
their  province  of  Asia,  71  ; cantons 
of,  570. 

Carians,  one  of  the  indigenous  races  of 
Asia  Minor,  3 ; their  occupation  of 
the  Cyclades  at  a very  early  period, 
ib.  ; their  language,  5 et  n.,  571  (see 
Caria)  ; gradually  dispossessed  of 
their  maritime  possessions  along  the 
coast,  8 ; civilized  by  the  Greeks, 
11  ; established  in  Egypt,  15  ; their 
numbers,  16  ; mentioned  in  Greek 
history  rather  as  mercenary  soldiers 
than  collectively  as  a nation,  26  ; 
their  contests  with  the  Persians,  33  ; 
incorporation  of  the  Leleges  with 
the,  41.  (See  Caria.) 

Caryanda,  historical  notices  of,  598, 
599.  (S  eeGiil.) 

Casket.  (See  Pyxis.) 

Castle  of  St.  Peter  at  Budrum,  frieze 
of  the  Mausoleum  obtained  from,  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  80,  81  ; 
lions  from  the  Mausoleum,  discovered 
in,  82,  83  ; visit  to  the,  95  ; green 
stone  of  the  Mausoleum  extensively 
employed  in  the,  ib.  and  665  ; the 
site  of  a Greek  citadel,  275  ; its 
bold  and  striking  effect,  279  ; his- 
tory and  description  of  by  Mr. 
Pullan,  645  et  seq.  ; called  by  the 
Greeks  Tltrpoviov,  646  n.  ; plenary 
indulgence  granted  to  all  who  gave 
aid  to  the  building  of  it,  647  ; its 
powerful  defences,  648  ; the  glacis, 
gateway,  &c.,  649  ; armorial  bear- 
ings in  the  walls,  64 S et  seq.  ; cap- 
tains, list  of,  665-6. 

Caunians,  early  race  of  in  Caria,  7 ; 
their  language  and  religion,  ib.  ; fre- 
quently mentioned  in  history,  8. 

Caunus,  territory  of,  ceded  to  the 
Rhodians,  70. 

Caves,  exhaling  mephitic  vapours.  (See 
Plutonia.) 

Celia  wall  of  the  Mausoleum,  how  con- 
nected with  the  architrave,  174,  175  ; 
a stone  discovered  showing  its  incli- 
nation, 177  ; height  of  the,  179. 
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Cemetery,  site  of  ancient,  under  Peri- 
bolus  of  Mausoleum,  125  ; on  theeast 
and  west  of  Halicarnassus.  278  ; 
excavations  in,  333-41  ; near  Cnidus 
(see  Necropolis  and  Tombs). 

Centauromachia,  sculptured  frieze  re- 
lating to,  244  ; associated  with  the 
Amazonomachia  in  ancient  art,  252. 

Ceramus.  (See  Keramos.) 

Ceratia  Siliqua  of  Cnidus,  361. 

Ceres.  (See  Demeter.) 

Chamber  in  Teraenos  of  Demeter, 
Cnidus,  supposed  to  be  a psyaoov, 
383-91. 

Chambers,  sepulchral,  on  site  of 
Mausoleum,  147,  148,  155  ; dis- 
covered near  Akshalleh,  581-5. 

Chares,  ruler  of  Teichioussa,  iconic 
statue  of,  532. 

Chariot  group  surmounting  the  Mau- 
soleum. (See  Quadriga.) 

Chariot-race,  frieze  representing,  245  ; 
differs  from  the  other  friezes  of  the 
Mausoleum,  ib. 

Chariot-wheel,  discovered  on  site  of 
the  Mausoleum  (see  Quadriga),  129. 

Charioteer,  female,  standing  in  a 
quadriga,  246. 

Charmyleion,  Greek  tomb  at  Cos,  636. 

Charonia,  caves  so  called,  415. 

Xeipapoovc,  a winter  torrent  at  Bu- 
drum,  278. 

Chseroruea,  Lion  of,  495,  497. 

Cherronesos,  the  ancient  name  of 
Triopium,  346. 

Chesinekoi,  ancient  road  near,  523. 

Chiaoux,  field  of,  at  Budrum,  277,  325  ; 
discoveries  on  the  site  of,  326-32. 

Chifoot  Kalessy,  584  ; visit  to,  588  ; 
the  ancient  Termera,  590. 

Chrysina,  oluog  dedicated  by,  417,  425. 

Chthonic  deity  Ge,  inscription  to,  478. 

Churches,  Byzantine.  (See  Byzantine 
Churches.) 

Cincio,  F.  Giovanni,  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Budrum,  649  n. 

Cista,  mystic,  420. 

Cisterns,  ancient,  at  Cnidus,  373. 

Cistophoros  terra-cotta  found  at  Hali- 
carnassus, 421  n.  ; at  Cnidus,  397  n. 

Citadels  of  Halicarnassus,  274,  275. 

G'nidiaus,  colony  of  the,  14  ; distin- 
guished for  their  taste  and  liberality, 
355,  356. 

Cnidus,  Triopian  promontory  at,  13  ; 
city  of,  49  ; sketch  of  its  history, 
346  ; plan  of,  347  ; the  mole  of,  ib.  ; 
convenience  of  as  a harbour  of 
refuge,  348  ; early  establishment 
of  the  Greeks  at,  349  ; a mem- 
ber of  the  confederation  of  Do- 


rian cities,  350  ; trade  and  com- 
merce of,  ib.  ; its  submission  to  the 
Persians,  351  ; pays  tribute  to 
Athens,  353  ; occupied  by  the  Spar- 
tans, and  attacked  by  Athenians, 
353  ; great  naval  action  near,  354  ; 
political  changes  of,  354,  355  ; rich 
in  works  of  art,  356  ; celebrated  as 
a school  of  medicine,  357  ; assists 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus  the 
Great,  358  ; captured  and  plundered, 
ib.  ; retains  its  municipal  freedom 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  359, 
360  ; limits  of  the  territory,  360  ; 
its  wines,  361  ; its  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Egypt,  ib.  ; its  valuable 
productions,  361,  362 ; description 
of  the  site  of,  346,  363  et  seq.  ; 
walls  of,  363  ; its  Acropolis,  365  ; 
various  ruins  of,  366  et  seq.,  375 
(see  Temenos  of  Demeter),  427,  443 
(see  Temple  of  Muses ; Temple  of 
Dionysus,  &c. ),  456  (see  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Gymnasium)  ; ancient 
road  from,  and  Necropolis  on  the 
east  of,  471  et  seq.  ; its  environs,  512 
et  seq. 

Cockerell,  Mr.  C.  R.,  81. 

Coining  money,  privilege  of  exercised 
by  Mausolus,  50. 

Coins,  Greek,  found  near  Miletus,  45  n. ; 
discovered  in  the  Kislalik  cemetery, 
Budrum,  336,  337  ; of  copper  found 
in  the  Sacred  Way  of  Branchidae, 
54G  ; of  Pixodarus,  60  ; of  Termera, 
590. 

Colour,  traces  of  on  sculpture.  (See 
Painted  Sculpture.) 

Condalus,  or  Candaules,  deputy  of 
Mausolus  in  Lycia,  47  ; bis  extor- 
tions, 48. 

Conon,  naval  victory  of,  near  Cnidus, 
493. 

Copper  cramps  found  in  pyramid 
steps,  105. 

Corinthian  order,  its  first  application, 
435,  436. 

Corinthian  temples  at  Cnidus.  (See 
Temples.) 

Cos,  island  of,  revolution  in,  47  ; 
influence  of  Artemisia  in,  53  ; 
declares  its  independence,  58  ; re- 
port on,  by  Mr.  Pullan,  632  et 
seq.  : castle  of,  built  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  450,  632  ; its  ancient 
Necropolis,  635. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  44. 

Ctesias,  a Cnidian  physician,  resides  at 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  357. 

Cybele,  terra-cotta  figure  of,  found  in 
temple  of  Demeter,  at  Budrum,  328. 
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Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
dynasty,  260  ; his  tomb,  ib. 

Cyrus  the  younger,  satrap  of  Lydia, 
34. 

D. 

Dagger,  iron,  discovered  on  site  of 
Mausoleum,  124. 

Damasithymus,  king  of  the  Calyndians, 

20. 

Darius,  policy  of,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  Ionian  revolt,  18. 

Datcha,  district  of,  near  Cnidus,  525  ; an- 
cient remains  near  its  harbour,  526. 

Daurises,  the  Persian  general,  16,  17. 

Demeter,  temple  of,  at  Budrum,  325  ; 
excavations  on  site  of,  326  ; dedica- 
tion to,  with  Kore,  330  ; terra-cotta 
figures  of.  328,  Temenos  of,  at  Cnidus, 
375  et  seq.  ; statues  of,  377,  382,  398, 
400,  513  ; epithet  ’Ayot«  associated 
with,  ib.  399.  (See  Temenos.) 

Demiourgi,  of  Cnidus,  359,  439,  470. 

Dido  and  HSneas  huniing,  mosaic  of, 
found  at  Budrum,  284. 

Dilettanti  Society,  their  mission  to 
Cnidus,  369,  376,  466,  467. 

Dionysos,  represented  on  a sculptured 
steld,  137  ; in  mosaic,  292  ; terra- 
cotta figures  of,  329,  330,  463  ; on  an 
amphora,  335  ; temple  of,  at  Cnidus, 
370,  449  ; bearded  head  of,  437  ; 
statuo  of,  by  Bryaxis,  356,  449  ; 
bearded  male  figure  of,  606. 

Dioscuri,  their  connection  with  Deme- 
ter, 406  n. 

Diota  of  earthenware  found  in  a tomb, 
Budrum,  339. 

Diotse,  handles  of,  obtained  from  the 
lower  gallery  of  the  Mausoleum, 
153  ; at  Cnidus,  359,  361. 

Djova,  Gulf  of,  601  ; visit  to,  627. 

Donaldson,  Professor  T.  L.,  his  visit  to 
Budrum,  87,  88. 

Dorians,  their  early  colonization  of 
Asia  Minor,  8. 

Doric  Hexapolis,  league  of  the,  12  ; 
its  assemblies  held  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  at  Cnidus,  13  ; after- 
wards called  Doric  Peutapolis,  ib. 

Dowels,  bronze,  fixed  in  a great  stone, 
97  ; for  columns,  180. 

Drainage  of  the  Mausoleum,  142-5  ; 
system  of,  278. 

Draughtsman,  of  bone,  found  at  Bu- 
drum, 306. 

Dum  Galli,  ravine  of,  near  Cnidus,  525. 

E. 

Egypt,  Carians  and  Ionians  established 
in,  15  ; conquered  by  Cambyses,  ib. ; 


its  commercial  relations  with  Cnidus, 
361  ; its  direct  communication  with 
Ionia,  550. 

Egyptian  art,  its  influence  on  early 
Greek  art,  551,  552. 

Egyptian  vaulting,  principles  of,  176  ; 
used  in  Sardinia,  184;  how  applied 
in  restoration  of  Mausoleum,  200, 
201  ; examples  of,  ib. ; at  Cnidus, 
383,  487  ; at  Assarlik,  585-6. 

Elephant,  votive,  of  ivory,  found  on  site 
of  Mausoleum,  127. 

’Enay/o-juarn,  periodical  rites  so  called, 
139  et  n. 

Ephialtes,  his  defence  of  Halicarnassus, 
63,  64. 

Epikrates,  sculptor,  428. 

’E7 rt^iaxog.  (See  Plato.) 

Eros,  represented  in  mosaic  found  at 
Budrum,  294  ; heads  of,  on  marble 
plinths,  Cnidus,  387 ; terra-cotta,  463. 

"H poif,  signification  of,  in  Greek  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  475. 

Erythras,  in  Ionia,  inscription  found  at, 
45. 

Eski  Hissar,  route  from  to  Lagina, 
554  ; journey  from  Mylasa  to,  620. 

Eubulus,  name  of,  on  a Cnidian  copper 
coin,  359  n. 

Eudoxus,  the  astronomer,  of  Cnidus, 
his  visit  to  Mausolus,  49  ; compiles 
laws  for  the  Cnidians,  354  ; disco- 
verer of  the  star  Canopus,  357. 

Eumenes,  presented  with  portions  of 
Caria  by  the  Romans,  69,  70. 

Euromus,  district  of,  14  n. 

Euro  pa,  on  a mosaic  found  at  Budrum, 
295. 

Eustathius  mentions  the  Mausoleum 
73. 

Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  34  ; Persian  ex- 
pedition against,  34,  35. 

Eyes,  coloured,  of  statues,  482-3. 

F. 

Farillia,  tombs  at,  595. 

Favissje,  vaults  so  called,  331  ; Yarro’s 
explanation  of,  ib.  n.  ; for  the  recep- 
tion of  votive  objects,  391. 

Fellows’  description  of  the  ruins  at  La- 
branda,  614  n. 

Flageolet  (plagiaulos),  fragments  of  dis- 
covered in  a tomb,  Budrum,  339. 

Footstools  of  marble  fouud  in  Temenos 
of' Demeter  at  Cnidus,  392. 

Fouutains  at  Cnidus,  374. 

Frieze  of  temple  of  Dionysos,  at 
Cnidus,  449,  450. 

Friezes  of  the  Mausoleum, — of  the 
Order,  100,  170,  171,  234-7,  239  et 
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seq.  ; critical  remarks  on,  237,  238  ; 
different  artists  employed. on,  239; 
slabs  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Quadrangle  probably  the  work  of 
Scopas,  239,  242  : frieze  representing 
a chariot-race,  245  ; a centauro- 
machia,  177  : of  temple  of  Dionysos, 
at  Cnidus,  449  ; of  temple  of  Hekate, 
at  Lagina  (see  Hekate). 

Fruits  of  the  Cuidian  territory,  362. 

G. 

Galleries,  subterraneous,  on  site  of 
Mausoleum,  142-55. 

Gate,  ancient,  sockets  for  hinges  of, 
Cnidus,  408,  409. 

Genoa,  slabs  of  frieze  at,  from  the 
Mausoleum,  242. 

Genoese  castle  near  Cnidus,  522. 

Gerhard,  Professor,  identifies  terra- 
cotta figure  with  Artemis  Agrotera, 
423. 

Geril  Dagh,  mountain  near  Budrum, 
601. 

Geronta.  (See  Branchidce.) 

Gheli  Bourla,  the  river,  625. 

Gibeyeh,  village  of,  near  Lagina,  572  ; 
inscription  found  there,  ib.  ; ancient 
remains  near,  ib. 

Glass  necklaces,  pendants  from,  dis- 
covered on  site  of  Mausoleum,  264. 

Glass  phials  found  at  Cnidus,  388,  3S9. 

Glass  rods  found  at  Cnidus,  390. 

Glykinna,  dedication  to,  at  Cnidus,  428. 

“Gorgon,”  H.M.S.,  expedition  of,  to 
Budrum,  85,  86. 

Grating  of  bronze  in  drain  of  Mauso- 
leum, 143. 

Graves,  Captain,  81,  82. 

Graves  of  the  late  Roman  period  dis- 
covered, 338  ; in  the  western  ceme- 
tery at  Budrum,  340. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  mentions  the 
Mausoleum,  72. 

Guichard’s  narrative  of  the  discovery 
of  the  interior  of  the  Mausoleum, 
75-79. 

Gul,  visit  to,  596  ; Hellenic  remains 
at,  597  ; supposed  by  Colonel  Leake 
to  be  site  of  Telemessus,  597  ; pro- 
bably the  ancient  Caryanda,  598. 

Gumischlu.  {See  Myndus.) 

Gurt  Bek,  625. 

Guverjilik,  near  Cnidus,  600  ; excur- 
sion to,  602  ; a wretched  hamlet, '603. 

Guwiseh  Guza,  field  of,  near  Mylasa, 
610  ; ruins  of,  611. 

Gyllus,  a Taretitine  exile,  352. 

Gymnasium,  site  of,  at  Budrum,  323, 
324  ; at  Cnidus,  369,  465,  473. 


H. 

Hades.  (See  Plato.) 

Hadji  Captan,  discoveries  in  the  field 
of,  280  et  seq.  (See  Villa,  Roman.) 

Hagia  Marina  platform  of,  at  Budrum, 
277,  319  ; excavation  of  319-24  ; 
the  site  probably  of  a gymnasium, 
323,  324. 

Hagios  Georgies,  church  at  Budrum, 
tombs  near,  278,  340,  341. 

Hagios  Theodores,  ruined  church  of, 
at  Cos,  640. 

Hair-pins  found  at  Cnidus,  390. 

Halasarna,  site  of  the  ancient  city  of, 
640  ; inscribed  marble  column  at, 
641. 

Halicarnassus,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Caria,  2 ; its  reputed  founders,  8,  9 ; 
the  native  place  of  Herodotus,  8 ; 
decree  in  the  name  ot  the  Halicar- 
nassians,  11  ; its  connection  with 
the  Doric  Hexapolis,  12;  its  separa- 
tion from  this  le;igue,  13  ; Mausolus 
makes  it  his  capital,  37  ; its  natural 
advantages,  ib.  ; character  of  the 
site,  39  ; remains  of  a surround- 
ing wall,  ib.  ; principal  edifices  of, 
built  by  Mausolus,  49  ; besieged  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  62,  63  ; its 
strong  defences,  ib.  ; capture  of, 
64,  65  ; never  regained  its 

greatness,  71  ; taken  possession  of 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  73, 
74  ; called  Mesy,  74  ; topography 
of,  265  et  seq.  ; description  of,  by 
Vitruvius,  265,  266,  315  ; its  walls, 
267  ; the  Myndus  gate,  268  ; the 
Agora,  270  ; the  temple  of  Mars,  ib.  ; 
the  ports,  271  ; the  fountain  ami 
foi tress  of  Salmacis,  271,  273,  274  ; 
the  citadels,  3,  274,  316  ; rocky 
peninsula  once  an  island,  275  ; tem- 
ple of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  277  ; 
supposed  gymnasium,  324  ; tombs, 
ib.  318,  333-41  ; reservoirs  and 
aqueducts,  278  ; physical  features  as 
described  by  Captain  Spratt,  279  n.  ; 
figurative  representation  of  on  a 
mosaic,  289. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  W.  J.,  311,  324,  458, 
471. 

Harpagus,  the  Persian  general,  his  in- 
vasion of  Caria,  8,  16. 

Harpy  tomb,  high  basement  of  the, 
199. 

Hekatseus,  Servius  Sulpicius,  inscrip- 
tion to,  at  Cnidus,  469. 

Hekate,  base  of  statuette  of.  3S6  ; 
lamp  in  the  form  of  (see  Artemis 
Agrotera),  401  ; temple  of,  at  La- 
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gina,  visit  to  the,  554  ; examination 
of  the  ruins,  555  ; Lieutenant  Smith’s 
visit  to,  ib.  i site  and  ruins  of  the, 
556;  architectural  remains,  558  et 
seq.  ; frieze,  559,  561-6  ; peribolus 
of  the,  567  ; priests  of,  569  ; inscrip- 
tions, 569-71  ; sacred  territory  of, 
570. 

Hekate  Trivia,  statue  of,  569. 

Hekatomnus,  prince  of  Cana,  30  ; 
family  of,  31,  32  ; his  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Mylasa,  32  ; period  of,  33  ; 
commander  of  the  fleet  of  Artaxerxes, 
34,  35  ; his  disaffection  towards  Per- 
sia, 34  ; coins  of,  45 n. 

Hekteus.  (See  Modius.) 

Hellenium,  a federal  temple  at  Nau- 
cratis,  13. 

Heraclea,  near  Mount  Latmus,  45. 

Herakleides,  a Carian  general,  defeats 
the  Persians,  17  ; of  Mylasa,  31  n. 

Herakles,  represented  on  frieze  of 
Mausoleum,  243  ; representations  of 
his  apotheosis,  249  ; his  combat  with 
the  Amazons,  251  ; his  exploits  in 
Asia  Minor  a type  of  the  prowess  of 
Mausolus,  252  ; terra-cotta  repre- 
senting, found  at  Cnidus,  477. 

Hernias,  in  terra-cotta,  found  at  Cnidus, 
397  (see  461). 

Hermaphroditos,  worship  of,  at  Hali- 
carnassus, 274  n. 

llermes,  statue  of,  at  Cnidus,  460  ; in- 
scription respecting,  ib.  ; worship  of, 
at  Halicarnassus,  461  n. ; terra-cotta, 
463. 

Heroa,  tombs  so  called,  54,  202  ; at 
Cos,  636. 

H erodes  Atticus  dedicates  a temenos 
to  his  wife,  424. 

Herodotus  quits  Halicarnassus,  and 
emigrates  to  Samos,  where  he  wrote 
his  history,  24.  • 

Hexapolis,  the  six  cities  of,  12,  13. 

Hieron  Triopion,  425. 

Hippokrates,  a Spartan  commander, 
353. 

Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  slain 
by  Herakles,  251  ; her  battle-axe, 
ib.  (See  Labrys.) 

Histimus,  son  of  Tymnes,  tyrant  of 
Termera,  23  ; in  the  naval  service  of 
Xerxes,  ib. 

Homoloia,  games  of  Thessalian  origin, 
607. 

Horse,  heads  of,  in  temple  of  Muses, 
Cnidus,  438. 

Hunting  scenes,  represented  on  a 
mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  283,  284. 

Hydrela,  territory  of,  ceded  to  Eume- 
nes,  69,  70. 


Hydrophoria,  an  ancient  mourning  fes- 
tival, 421  n. 

Hydrophori,  terra-cotta  figures  of, 
found  in  temple  of  Demeter,  Bud- 
rum,  329  ; in  Temenos  of  Demeter, 
at  Cnidus,  379,  421. 

Hyginus,  his  notice  of  the  Mausoleum, 
135. 

Hymettus,  colossal  lionjit  the  foot  of, 
498  n. 

Hypnos,  represented  on  a lamp,  Cni- 
dus, 398. 

Hypogaea,  excavated  in  quarries  at 
Calymnos,  155  ; discovered  in  the 
cemetery  of  Budrum,  334. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  reign  of,  71. 

I. 

Idrteus,  brother  of  Artemisia,  53; 
succeeds  Artemisia  in  the  satrapy  of 
Caria,  56  ; his  extensive  rule.  57  ; 
his  death,  ib. ; succeeded  by  his  sister 
Ada,  ib. 

Infernal  deities.  (See  Temenos  of 
Demeter.) 

Inscription,  Latin,  at  Cnidus,  476. 

Inscriptions,  Greek.  (See  Appendix 
No.  III.) 

Intercolumniation,  unusual  width  in 
Mausoleum,  203. 

Ionia,  direct  communication  of,  with 
Egypt,  550. 

Tonians,  their  early  colonization  of  Asia 
Minor,  8 ; estal dished  in  Egypt,  15  ; 
revolt  of  the,  16,  18. 

Ionic  columns,  found  in  the  garden  of 
Salik  Bey’s  harem  at  Budrum,  270  n. ; 
on  site  of  temple  of  Mars,  ib.  312. 

Ionic  portico  at  Cnidus,  369,  466. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  69. 

Isthmos,  ancient  town  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  site  of,  638. 

Ivory  brought  from  Alexandria  to 
Branch i dm,  547. 

J. 

Jade,  piece  of,  found  in  excavating  the 
site  of  the  Mausoleum,  264. 

Jenkins,  Corporal  William,  It. A.,  85. 

K. 

KadiKalessi,  mediseval  castle  at,  579. 

Kanachos,  Apollo  by,  547-8. 

Kanephoros,  terra-cotta  figure  of,  found 
at  Budrum,  328. 

Kara  Toprak,  visit  to,  580. 

KapOjUt/z^trai,  a portion  of  Memphis, 
where  the  Carians  dwelt,  15  n. 
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Kendall,  John,  sent  to  Ireland  to  ob- 
tain aid  for  the  castle  of  Budrum, 
649  n. 

Kephalas,  visit  to  the  town  and  castle 
of,  637  ; ruins  of  a Doric  temple  at 
Cos,  638. 

Keramos,  571 ; Lieut.  Smith’s  examina- 
tion of  the  site  and  ruins  of,  627-31. 

Kerowa,  village  of,  602. 

Key  of  Hekate,  569. 

Kislalik,  cemetery  of,  at  Budrum,  278  ; 
excavations  there,  333  et  seq. 

Kizil  Agatch  on  road  to  Mughla, 
627. 

Knights  of  St.  John  take  possession 
of  Halicarnassus,  73,  74  ; armorial 
bearings  of,  638,  640,  648  et  seq.  (See 
Cos  and  Castle  of  St.  Peter.) 

Kodja  Yailih,  ruius  of,  613. 

Koul  Oba.  royal  tomb  of,  near  Kertch, 
202,  261,  262;  description  of  the 
interior,  208. 

Koumya  Kalessi,  castle  of,  524. 

Kudjis,  lake  of,  626. 

Kyrbasia,  head-dress  worn  by  the 
Persians,  226. 

L. 

Labranda,  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios  at, 
15,  33  ; the  centre  of  a confederacy 
of  native  villages,  ib.  ; ancient  tomb 
at,  202  ; visit  to,  611  ; Lieut.  Smith’s 
excursion  to,  ib. ; noticed  by  Fel- 
lows, 614  n.  ; ruinsof  temple  at,  615  ; 
historic  events  connected  with,  617  ; 
Sacred  Way  leading  to,  618  ; re- 
markable tomb  at,  618,  619. 

Labrys,  or  battle-axe,  a well-known 
type  on  coins  of  Caria,  616;  its 
mythical  origin,  14,  15,  33,  251. 

Lacedaemonians,  their  colonization  of 
Cnidus,  349. 

Lagina,  temple  of  Hekate  at,  554  (see 
Hekate). 

Lamp  of  bronze  found  in  Roman  villa, 
Budrum,  306. 

Lamps,  terra-cotta,  found  at  Budrum, 
327  ; great  variety  of,  discovered  at 
Cnidus,  378,  379,  387,  391,  393-6, 
445,  463,  464  ; their  artistic  execution 
and  uses,  396  ; of  the  Roman  period 
found  in  the  Sacred  Way  at  Bran- 
chidae,  546. 

Latmus,  captured  by  Artemisia,  53. 

Lavacrum,  of  red  marble,  fragments 
of  discovered,  314. 

Leaina,  courage  of,  how  commemorated, 
495. 

Leake,  Col.,  his  elucidation  of  Pliny’s 
description  of  the  Mausoleum,  193. 


Leda  and  Swan,  marble  group,  in  Bri- 
tish Museum,  258 ; terra-cotta  found 
at  Cnidus,  463. 

Lekythos  found  in  Lion-tomb  near 
Cnidus,  489,  490,  492. 

Leleges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Caria, 
3,  6 ; a prae-Hellenic  race  of  nomad 
character,  6 ; pirates,  ib. ; auxiliaries 
of  the  Trojans,  ib.  ; once  held  pos- 
session of  part  of  Caria,  ib.  ; ulti- 
mately became  a subject  race,  7 ; 
gradually  dispossessed  of  their  mari- 
time possessions  along  the  coast,  8 ; 
first  civilized  by  the  Greeks,  11  ; 
towns  of  the,  41  ; their  absorption 
into  the  Carian  race,  ib.  ; their  con- 
dition as  a conquered  race,  42  ; 
tombs  and  fortresses  of  the,  587. 

Leochares,  sculptor,  54,  160,  161,  256, 
258  ; his  celebrated  Ganymedes,  ib.  ; 
his  acrolithic  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Mars  at  Halicarnassus,  317. 

Leonidas,  epigram  on,  495. 

Lesche  at  Delphi,  pictures  dedicated  in 
by  the  Cnidians,  356. 

Lida,  Mount,  627. 

Lions  from  the  Mausoleum,  102, 
104,  116,  117  ; their  position  on 
the  tomb  as  sentries,  178,  179, 
204  ; style  of  their  sculpture,  229- 
31  ; the  lion  an  emblem  of  valour 
and  force,  494,  495;  colossal  lion  of 
Chferonea.  495-7  ; at  Venice,  498  ; 
at  foot  of  Hymettus,  ib.  ; at  Miletus, 
499,  500  ; at  BranchicUe,  535  ; in 
Cyprus,  483. 

Lion-tomb  at  Cnidus,  discovery  and 
description  of  the,  480,  481  ; ruins 
of,  485  ; its  original  structure, 
485  el  seq.  ; probable  date  of  its 
execution,  491,  492  ; a familiar  land- 
mark, 494  ; tombs  near  the,  501  ; 
description  of  the  architecture,  by 
Mr.  Pullan,  503  et  seq. 

Li  para,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Cnidians,  350. 

Lycia,  paid  tribute  to  Mausolus,  47. 

Lydia,  kings  of,  conquer  Caria,  14  ; 
the  different  satraps  of.  34. 

Lygdamis,  dynasty  of,  at  Halicarnassus, 
18,  23  ; his  tyranny,  24  ; historical 
notices  of,  25. 

Lykfethios,  or  Lyksethion,  inscription 
in  honour  of,  516  et  seq. 

Lysippus,  school  of,  259  ; may  be  called 
the  realistic  school,  260. 

M. 

Madrazen,  an  African  monument,  211. 

Mania,  widow  of  Zenis,  53. 
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Manites,  his  conspiracy  against  Mau- 
solus, 48. 

Marble,  Proconnesian,  used  in  palace  of 
Mausolus,  273. 

breasts,  found  at  Cnidus,  386, 

422,  Appendix  No.  IV. 

Marmarice  (Physkos),  excursion  to,  623. 

Mars,  temple  of,  at  Halicarnassus, 
268  ; excavations  on  its  site,  311  ; 
contained  an  acrolithic  statue,  317. 

Marsyas,  the  battle  of,  17. 

Masks,  in  terra-cotta,  397. 

Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  expedi- 
tion to  the,  1 etseq. ; erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  hus- 
band, Mausolus,  54-56  ; architects 
employed  on  it,  54  ; description  of 
the,  54,  55  ; history  of  its  discovery, 
72  et  seq.  ; notices  of,  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers,  72,  73  ; its  ruins  used 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  in 
building  the  castle  of  St.  Peter,  74; 
Guichard’s  narrative  of  the  discovery 
of  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  75-79 ; 
notices  by  successive  travellers,  79, 
80  ; the  author’s  visit  to,  82  ; dis- 
covery of  the  true  site,  88  ; great 
difficulties  attending  the  excavation, 

90  ; discovery  of  sculptures  in, 

91  et  seq.  ; principal  approach 
to,  from  the  Agora,  by  a series 
of  terraces,  136  ; site,  originally, 
of  a quarry,  155  ; character  of  the 
hill  out  of  the  base  of  which  the  site 
was  cut,  155,  156  ; rock  of  which  its 
base  is  composed,  ib.  ; restoration  of 
the,  by  Mr.  Pullan,  157  et  seq. 
Lieut.  Smith’s  restoration,  159 
Pliny’s  description  of  the,  160,  161 
identification  of  the  different  mem 
bers  of  the  order,  162  et  seq. 
interior  of  the,  183  ; all  the  arehi 
tectural  members  painted,  185  ; 
summary  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Pullan’s  restoration, 
186  et  seq.  ; difficulties  in  the  text 
of  Pliny’s  description,  192-4  ; py- 
ramid supported  by  a dome,  201  ; 
internal  chambers,  207  et  seq.  ; mag- 
nitude of  its  foundations,  and  sump- 
tuousness of  its  architecture  and 
sculpture,  210  ; admiration  of  the 
Romans  for  the,  211  ; sculptures  of 
the,  213  et  seq. ; internal  decora* 
tions  of  the  tomb,  ib.  ; stone  at  the 
entrance  to  sepulchral  chamber, 
138-9  ; no  record  of  its  internal 
treasures  exists,  263  ; objects  found 
in  excavating  the  site,  263,  264.  (See 
Peribolus,  Pyramid , Pteron , Quad- 
riga, Sculptures.) 


Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria,  eldest  son 
of  Hekatomnus,  36  ; epoch  of  his 
accession,  ib.  ; transfers  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Halicarnassus,  37  ; 
his  public  measures,  38,  39  ; ruled 
in  Caria  with  the  title  of  satrap,  42  ; 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  42,  43  ; his  attack  on 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  43, 
44  ; aggrandisement  of  his  domi- 
nions, 44,  45  ; inscription  found  at 
Erythrae  in  honour  of,  45,  46  ; his 
supposed  conversation  with  Diogenes 
in  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  46  ; develop- 
ment of  his  naval  power,  ib.  ; several 
islands  subject  to  him,  46,  47  ; con- 
spiracy against,  48  ; his  revenues, 
ib.  ; his  methods  of  extortion,  ib. 
et  n.  ; his  public  buildings,  49  ; exer- 
cised the  privilege  of  coining  money, 
50  ; period  of  his  death,  ib.  ; his 
character,  50,  51  ; funeral  games  in 
honour  of,  54  ; his  palace,  40,  266, 
272  ; his  tomb  (see  Mausoleum)  ; 
represented  in  the  chariot  group  on 
the  pyramid,  196  ; statue  of,  104, 
214  ; cast  of  features  very  singular, 
ib.,  259  ; prize  compositions  recited 
at  the  obsequies  of,  248  ; the  exploits 
of  Herakles  in  Asia  Minor  chosen 
as  a type  of  his  prowess,  252  ; his 
reasons  for  choosing  Halicarnassus  as 
his  capital.  265,  266. 

“ Medusa,”  H.  M.  S.,  sent  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Budrum,  84. 

peyapa,  places  where  the  mystic  ob- 
jects of  worship  of  Demeter  were 
kept,  391-2. 

Mehemet  Ali,  spoliation  of  ruins  of 
Cnidus  by,  365. 

Melas,  colony  under,  at  Halicarnassus, 
9,  10. 

Meleager  and  Atalanta  hunting,  on  a 
mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  2S3  ; cos- 
tume of  Meleager,  284. 

Memnon,  satrap  of  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  58,  61  ; his  defence 
of  Halicarnassus,  62-64. 

Menander,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  king 
of  Caria,  66. 

Mentor,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  57. 

Mesy,  the  mediaeval  name  of  Halicar- 
nassus or  Budrum,  74,  77. 

Milesians,  oracular  response  respect- 
ing the,  17  et  n. 

Miletus,  capture  of  by  the  Persians, 
17  ; attack  on  by  Mausolus,  45  ; 
coins  of,  ib  n. ; Lion-tombs  near,  499, 
500. 

Minyas,  treasury  of  at  Orcliomenos, 

487. 
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Mocenigo,  Pietro,  his  expedition  to 
Budrum,  74. 

Modius,  Cnidian  corn-measure  equal 
to,  462. 

Mole,  ancient,  at  Halicarnassus,  271  ; 
at  Cnidus,  347. 

Mosaic  pavements.  (See  Tessellated 
Pavements.) 

Mughla,  visits  to,  621,  623  ; Acropolis 
of,  622,  623  ; probably  the  ancient 
Tarmiani,  ib. 

Muses  and  Apollo  Pythius,  temple  of, 
at  Cnidus,  427  et  scq.  ; architectural 
remains,  428,  431  ; large  roof-tile 
found  there,  430  ; fragments  of 
sculpture  found  there,  436  ct  seq. 

Mylasa,  district  of,  14 n. ; temples  at,  ib.; 
worship  of  indigenous  deities  at,  33  ; 
seat  of  go  vernmen  t transferred  from  to 
Halicarnassus,  37  ; the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  family  of  Hekatomnus, 
38  ; its  natural  disadvantages,  ib.  ; in- 
scriptions found  at,  42,  48,  50  ; 
ancient  road  to,  333,  340  ; visit  to, 
609  ; beautiful  mosque  at,  611  ; 
climate  of,  ib.  ; journey  from  to 
Eski  Hissar,  620. 

Myndus  (Gumischlu),  anciently  belong- 
ing to  the  Leleges,  41;  its  strength, 
ib.  ; a city  of  Caria,  62 ; route  from 
Budrum  to,  573,  ct  seq.  ; site  of  and 
city  walls,  574  ; church,  baths,  &c., 
577  ; stadium,  ib.  ; mole  of  the  har- 
bour, ib.  ; Peninsula  and  Acropolis, 
578. 

N. 

Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  temple  at,  13. 

Necropolis,  near  Cnidus,  471  ; church 
in  the,  474  ; of  ancient  Cos,  635. 

Nereid  seated  on  a liippocamp,  on  a 
mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  292. 

Neurospaston,  in  terra-cotta,  found  in 
Temenos  of  Demeter,  397. 

Nicetas  of  Cappadocia,  mentions  the 
Mausoleum,  73. 

Niches,  in  Temenos  of  Demeter,  376;  j 
in  Temple  of  Muses,  Cnidus,  440-1.  J 

Niobe,  the  sculptured  group  of,  257  ; 
doubtful  whether  Scopas  or  Prax- 
iteles was  the  author,  ib. 

Nur-hags,  singular  buildings  in  Sar- 
dinia, 184,  185. 

O. 

Oct  avia  Secunda,  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tion to,  in  Latin,  in  Necropolis  at 
Cnidus,  476. 

Odeum,  ruins  of  at  Cnidus,  370  ; 
discovery  of,  ib.,  452-4  ; had  a metal 


grating  in  place  of  a scene,  452  ; at 
Bargylia,  608. 

Oil  produced  in  the  Cnidian  territory, 
361. 

Oliatos,  tyrant  of  Mylasa,  31  et  n. 

Olymos,  town  of,  in  alliance  with  La- 
branda,  617. 

Orchomenos,  treasury  at,  201. 

Orontes,  satrap  of  Mysia,  44. 

Othontopates,  a Persian  satrap,  58  ; 
appointed  satrap  of  Caria,  61  ; his 
defence  of  Halicarnassus,  64  ; de- 
feated by  Ptolemy,  65. 

Ovridkastro,  castle  of,  639. 

P. 

Pactyas,  tyrant  of  Idyma,  48. 

Pfestum,  terra-cotta  figures  discovered 
at,  332  n. 

Painted  stucco,  found  with  fragments  of 
tessellated  pavement  at  Budrum,  321; 
interior  of  ancient  houses  decorated 
with,  322  ; in  a niche  in  Temenos  of 
Demeter,  376. 

Painted  architecture  of  Mausoleum, 
89,185,  246. 

Paiuted  sculpture  of  Mausoleum,  102, 
222,  223,  232,  238,  246  ; at  Cnidus, 
383,  403. 

Palaio  Pyli,  ancient  town  of,  in  Cos, 

641  ; antiquities  of,  ib.  ; castle  of, 

642  ; church  in,  636. 

Palatia,  church  of  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
638  et  n. 

Pan  represented  on  a mosaic  found  at 
Budrum,  294. 

Panagia,  church  of  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  641. 

Panizzi,  Mr.,  his  share  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Budrum  expedition,  85. 

Panyasis,  the  epic  poet  of  Halicar- 
nassus, 23  ; put  to  death  by  the 
tyrant  Lygdamis,  24. 

Pasha  Liman,  visit  to,  592  ; inscription 
found  at,  ib. 

Pathetic  school  of  Athenian  sculpture, 
as  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
Ethical  school,  256,  260. 

Pavements,  mosaic.  (See  Tessellated 
Pavements.) 

Pedasus,  region  of,  16,  18. 

Pentaeteris,  festival  of,  at  Lagina,  570. 

Pentelic  marble  used  in  the  sculptures 
of  the  Mausoleum,  232. 

Perasa,  territory  of,  70. 

Peribolusof  the  Mausoleum  ; discovery 
of  its  northern  and  eastern  walls, 
110,  114,  115,  126;  its  four 

sides  probably  formed  a square,  135  ; 
western  wall  of  the,  ib.  ; southern 
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wall,  mines  driven  in  search  of,  134  ; 
Hyginus’  account  of,  135. 

Peristyle  of  the  Mausoleum,  columns 
of  the,  166,  167  ; its  meaning  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  191. 

Persephone,  probable  representation  of, 
in  terra-cotta,  124 ; terra-cotta  figures 
of,  328,  329  ; temenos  of,  at  Cnidus, 
375  et  seq.  ; statuette  of,  377,  420  ; 
terminal  figure  of,  384  ; head  of, 
381  ; dedications  to,  383,  385  ; her 
worship,  422. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  70. 

Persia,  empire  of,  fallen  into  a state  of 
disorganization,  33,  34,  35  ; causes  of 
its  exhaustion,  37. 

Persian  horseman,  figure  of,  discovered 
in  the  Mausoleum,  90. 

Persians  invade  Caria,  8 ; defeat  the 
Carians,  and  reduce  them  to  subjec- 
tion, 17 ; their  expedition  against 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  34,  35. 

Pertinax,  apotheosis  of,  250. 

Petesa,  hamlet  of,  574. 

TIetqoviov  (Budrum),  646. 

Phialae,  marble,  found  in  Mausoleum, 
112,  263. 

Phidias  and  his  contemporaries,  255, 
256  ; qualities  which  distinguished 
his  works,  254,  237. 

Philibert  de  Naillac,  founder  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Peter  at  Budrum,  645. 

Philip  of  Macedon  besieges  Byzantium. 
58. 

Phobos,  head  probably  representing, 
on  a mosaic  found  at  Budrum,  291. 

Phocceans  colonize  Emporia^,  in  Spain, 

12. 

Phoenicians  colonize  Rhodes,  3. 

Phormion,  son  of  Panyasis,  24  ; filled 
the  office  of  Mnemon  at  Halicar- 
nassus, ib. 

Pigs.  (See  Votive  Pigs.) 

Pigres,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Mar- 
gites  and  the  Batrachomyomachia, 
22 ; son  of  Seldomus,  23. 

Piscopi,  village  of,  574. 

Pithi,  or  jars  of  baked  red  clay  disco- 
vered at  Budrum,  337  ; in  the  Troad 
and  Archipelago,  ib. 

Pixodarus,  son  of  Mausolus,  31  n.  ; 
son  of  Hekatomnus,  expels  his  sister 
Ada  from  Caria,  58  ; his  reign,  59, 
60  ; coins  of,  60,  623  : his  death, 
61. 

Plagiaulos.  (See  Flageolet.) 

Pliny’s  measurements  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, 93,  95  ; his  descriptions,  160, 
161,  166  ; degree  of  credit  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  description,  188,  189  ; 
difficulties  in  his  text,  190-4. 


Pluto,  application  of  the  epithet  iiriga- 
X°Q  to,  406  ; worship  of,  at  Cnidus, 
ib.  ; local  traditions  respecting  his 
carrying  off  Persephone  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  414,  415,  416. 

Plutonia,  caves  so  called,  415. 

Podium  of  the  Mausoleum,  161,  162. 

Polyandrion,  in  memory  of  the  The- 
bans, 495. 

Port,  secret,  at  Halicarnassus,  271. 

Pottery,  green  glazed,  464. 

Praxiteles  the  sculptor,  256,  356  ; ex- 
celled in  expressing  the  passions, 
256  ; the  sculptures  found  in  the 
Temenos  of  Demeter  at  Cnidus,  pro- 
bably works  of  his  school,  418-19. 

Priestess,  statue  which  may  represent, 
400. 

Priestesses,  dedications  by,  392. 

Priesthood  of  the  temple  at  Lagina, 
599,  570. 

Prion,  in  the  island  of  Cos,  639. 

Prize  compositions  recited  at  the  ob- 
sequies of  Mausolus,  54,  248. 

Prytanes,  names  of,  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions at  Lagina,  571. 

Psamtnetichus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  15; 
enlists  the  Carians  and  Ionians  in  his 
service,  ib. 

Pteroma,  a spacious  ambulatory,  204. 
Pteron  of  the  Mausoleum,  95,  99,  112, 
116,  160,  161,  162,  185  ; meaning 
of,  according  to  Pliny,  190  et  n.  ; 
position  of  the  lions  on  each  frout  of 
the,  204. 

Ptolemies,  Caria  falls  under  their  do- 
minion, 69. 

Ptolemy,  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  defeats  the  Carians,  65. 

Philadelphus,  stoa  probably 

dedicated  to  him  at  Halicarnassus, 
69,  276  ; probably  held  Cnidus,  357. 

Pullan,  Mr.,  his  restoration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, 157  et  seq.  ; summary  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favour,  186  et  seq.  ; 
his  description  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Lion-tomb  of  Cnidus,  503  et  seq.  ; 
his  report  on  the  island  of  Cos,  632 
et  seq.  ; his  description  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Peter  at  Budrum,  645  et  seq. 

Pyli,  village  of,  635,  636. 

Pyramid  of  the  Mausoleum,  remains  of, 
105,  '117,  137  ; how  thrown  down, 
109 ; the  key  to  the  whole  build- 
ing, 162,  163 ; steps  of,  163,  196, 
197  ; size  of  the  base,  165  ; height  of 
the,  166  ; objections  to  Lieutenant 
Smith’s  proposed  restoration  of,  194, 
195. 

“ Pyramid  Hill,”  near  Budrum,  596. 

Pisindelis,  son  of  Artemisia,  22,  23. 
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Pythios  or  Pythis,  architect  of  the 
Mausoleum,  54  : the  sculptor  of  the 
chariot  group  surmounting  the  Mau- 
soleum, 106,  161,  259. 

Pyxis  of  sculptured  marble,  found  on 
site  of  Mausoleum,  113  ; subjects 
represented  on,  ib. 

Q. 

Quadriga  of  Mausoleum,  158 ; re- 
mains of,  106,  129,  130,  161,  162, 
187,  217,  218,  246 ; its  probable 
design,  190. 

Quadriga,  regarded  in  ancient  art  as 
the  symbol  of  apotheosis,  and  hence 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  fuueral 
pile,  250. 

Quarry,  site  of  ancient,  125  ; originally 
the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  155. 

R. 

Regilla,  wife  of  Herodes  Atticus,  424. 
Regulini  Galassi,  tomb  at  Ciere,  202; 
near  Vulci,  262  n. 

Reliefs  in  panels  found  in  the  Mauso- 
leum, 246,  247. 

Rheomithres,  satrap  of  Persia,  44. 
Rhodes,  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians, 

3 ; declares  its  independence,  58. 
Rhodians,  their  naval  expedition  against 
Halicarnassus,  51  ; their  capture  by 
Artemisia,  51,  52  ; part  of  Caria 
ceded  to  them,  70  ; revolt  against 
the,  ib.  ; deprived  of  part  of  their 
Carian  territory,  ib. 

Roads,  ancient,  near  Cnidus,  471,  522, 
523  ; at  Branchid®  and  Labranda 
(see  Sacred  Way). 

Rocky  scarp  of  Temenos  of  Demeter, 
its  geological  formation,  412-14. 
Romans  take  possession  of  Caria,  and 
add  it  to  their  province  of  Asia,  69- 
71  ; their  admiration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum as  a masterpiece  of  Hellenic 
art,  210. 

Ross,  Dr.  Ludwig,  his  visit  to  Budrum, 
82  ; his  disagreement  with  the  au- 
thor’s views,  87  ; inscription  dis- 
covered by,  359. 

Roumeli-kbi,  visit  to,  595  ; sarcophagus 
at,  ib. 

S. 

Sacred  Way  at  Branchida?,  ancient 
statues  in  the,  528  et  seq. ; excavations 
along  its  course,  538  et  seq.  ; Sacred 
Way  at  Labranda,  61 S. 

St.  Peter,  castle  of.  (See  Castle.) 
Sakisli,  castle  of,  610. 


Salik  Bey,  fragments  of  Ionic  columns, 
&c.,  found  in  the  garden  of,  270  n. 

Salmacians,  decree  in  the  name  of  the, 

U. 

Salmacis,  a town  of  Caria,  11  ; Acropo- 
lis of,  ib.  ; finally  absorbed  in  the 
capital  of  Mausolus,  41  ; fountain 
and  fortress  of,  271,  273,  274,  275  ; 
myth  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphro- 
ditos,  274. 

Sandama,  promontory  of,  591. 

Sarcophagi  in  a Roman  tomb,  Cnidus, 
514,  518  ; at  Keramos,  630. 

Sarcophagus  found  in  the  cutting  of 
the  Mausoleum,  154  ; of  the  Roman 
period,  270  n. ; at  Roumelikoi,  595. 
(See  Sort.) 

Sardonyx  discovered  on  site  of  Mauso- 
leum, 150,  264. 

Satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  successive  re- 
volts of  the,  44. 

Satyr  pursuing  a nymph,  represented 
on  a mosaic  discovered  at  Budrum, 
292. 

Satyros,  architect  of  the  Mausoleum, 
54. 

Scandaria,  promontory  of,  in  Cos,  590. 

Schlegelholt,  Henry,  builder  of  the 
castle  at  Budrum,  74,  646,  647. 

Scopas,  the  sculptor,  employed  on  the 
Mausoleum,  54,  100,  160, 161 ; slabs 
of  frieze  found  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Quadrangle,  probably  his  work, 
239,  242,  247  ; scope  and  character 
of  his  art,  248,  256,  257,  258  ; a Mi- 
nerva by,  at  Cnidus,  356. 

Sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum,  81 
et  seq. ; of  Mausolus,  104,  214  ; of  a 
female  figure,  104,  216  ; of  horses, 
102,  103,  217  ; of  an  equestrian 
figure,  90,  218  ; torsos  of  male 
figures,  221-4  ; fragments  of, 
228  ; their  general  character,  ib.  ; 
marble  helmet  discovered,  ib. ; female 
colossal  heads,  224,  225  ; various 
heads,  225  -7  ; fragments  of  lions 
and  lionesses,  229  et  seq.  ; of  a pan- 
ther, 233  ; of  a ram  and  of  a boar, 
ib.  ; in  relief  (see  Friezes)  ; remarks 
on  the  style  of,  253  ; difference  be- 
tween these  sculptures  and  those  of  the 
Parthenon,  254  ; traces  of  colour  on 
(see  Painted  sculpture)  ; statue  in 
Roman  villa,  Budrum,  305-6;  sculp- 
tures of  temple  at  Lagina,  561-6 
(see  Friezes)  ; statues  at  Branchidie 
(see  Branchidce)  ; at  Cnidus  (see 
Pc  meter,  Friezes,  Lions,  Muses,  Perse- 
phone). 

Scylax,  of  Caryanda,  attempts  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  23. 
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Scylax,  his  Periplus,  correction  of  a 
reading  in,  599  ; his  description  of 
Halicarnassus,  275. 

Seasons,  represented  on  a mosaic 
found  at  Bud  rum,  285,  286. 

Senate  of  Cnidus  composed  of  sixty 
amnemones,  and  presided  overby  an 
aphester,  355,  360,  516. 

Sestos  besieged  by  Mausolus,  44. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  the 
Mausoleum  reckoned  among  the,  160. 

Shell  ( Triton  variegatus)  found  in  Te- 
menos  of  Demeter,  393. 

Sherif  Mehemet,  field  of,  325. 

Shield,  marble,  in  lion  tomb,  493. 

Sillig,  his  edition  of  Pliny,  190,  191. 

Simonides,  epigram  of,  on  the  valour 
of  Leonidas,  495. 

Simpulum,  of  bronze,  discovered  in  a 
tomb  at  Budrum,  339. 

Skulls  found  in  Roman  tomb  at  Cnidus, 
5i8. 

Smith,  Lieutenant  R.  M.,  of  Royal 
Engineers,  85  ; his  report,  105  ; his 
restoration  of  the  Mausoleum,  159  ; 
his  chief  difficulties  in  the  restora- 
tion, 175  ; objections  to  his  proposed 
restoration,  194,  195  ; objections  to 
his  restoration  reconciled,  200  ; his 
excavations  at  Cnidus,  449,  452  ; his 
visit  to  Lagina,  555 ; his  measurements 
of  the  temple,  559  ; his  account  of  the 
ruins  of  Labranda,  612,  619  ; his 
examination  of  the  site  and  ruins 
of  Keramos,  627,  631. 

Social  war  carried  on  against  Athens, 

47. 

Solyrnan,  Sultan,  75,  76. 

Sori  or  coffins  discovered  in  the  Kislalik 
cemetery,  334,  336  ; of  stone,  in  the 
Sacred  Way  of  Branchidse,  542,  543, 
545.  (See  Sarcophagi.) 

Sostratos,  the  Cnidian  architect,  357  ; 
stoa  pensilis  built  by,  468. 

Spackman,  B.,  Corporal  of  Royal  En- 
gineers, 85,  309  ; discovers  a tomb 
at  Cnidus,  512,  641. 

Spatula,  of  bronze,  discovered  in  a 
tomb,  Budrum,  339. 

Sphiux  found  on  Sacred  Way  at  Bran- 
chidas,  535. 

Spout,  found  in  the  temenosat  Cnidus, 
409,  410. 

Spratt,  Capt.,  his  survey  of  Budrum, 
82,  311,  312. 

Stadium  at  Myndus,  577. 

Statues.  (See  Sculptures.) 

Steld,  of  marble,  found  on  site  of  Mau- 
soleum, 137  ; sculpture  representing 
Apollo  and  Dionysos,  ib.  ; inscribed, 
338  ; found  at  Cnidus,  377,  384. 


Stephanephori,  names  of,  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  at  Lagina,  571. 

Stoa,  remains  of  one  at  Budrum,  276  ; 
inscriptions  on,  ib.  ; dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  King  Ptolemy,  at  Hali- 
carnassus, 277  ; ruins  of,  at  Cnidus, 
366,  367,  468.  (See  Sostratos.) 

Stratford,  Viscount  de  Redcliffe, 
obtains  the  sculptured  reliefs  of  the 
Mausoleum  for  the  British  Museum, 
80,  81  ; his  valuable  assistance  to 
the  Budrum  expedition,  84. 

Stratonicea,  14,  554,  555,  570,  571,  572. 

Struthas,  satrap  of  Lydia,  34. 

Stucco,  painted,  discovery  of,  at  Bu- 
drum, 321 ; interior  of  ancient  houses 
decorated  with,  322  ; graves  and 
walls  lined  with,  at  Cuidus,  379,  403, 
464,  465,  517. 

Syangela,  a town  of  the  Leleges,  41  ; 
ancient  tomb  on  the  site  of,  202  ; 
its  site,  probably  Assarlik,  587. 

Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  31  n. 

Sylla,  L.  Cornelius,  571. 

Syme,  gulf  of,  347. 

T. 

Tablets,  marble,  found  in  Temenos  of 
Demeter,  388. 

Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  44. 

Tantalus,  tomb  ascribed  to,  202. 

Tarmiani,  site  of,  probably  at  Mughla, 
623. 

Tekram  Bari,  village  of,  609. 

Telekles,  tradition  respecting,  551,  553. 

Teleutias,  the  Lacedaemonian  naval 
commander,  354. 

Temenos  of  Demeter,  Persephone,  and 
the  Infernal  Deities,  at  Cnidus,  126, 
331,  375  et  seg.  ; chamber  within, 
383;  escarp  of  the,  414;  reasons 
for  supposing  it  to  be  private 
ground  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  the  infernal  deities,  417  ; date  of 
its  dedication,  418  ; the  rites  there 
celebrated  probably  mystic,  421,  422; 
Temenos  of  the  hero  Antigonos,  472, 
473. 

Temple  of  AEsculapius,  at  Cnidus,  448. 

of  Artemis,  at  Cnidus.  (See 

Artemis  and  Cnidus.) 

of  Demeter.  (See  Demeler  and 

Temenos.) 

of  Dionysos,  at  Cnidus,  370,  449. 

of  Hekate,  at  Lagina.  (See 

HeTcate.) 

of  Mars,  at  Halicarnassus. 

(See  Mars.) 

of  the  Muses,  at  Cnidus.  (See 

Muses.) 
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Temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  at 
Halicarnassus.  (See  Venus.) 

of  Venus,  at  Cnidus.  (See  Venus.) 

of  Zeus.  (See  Zeus  and  La- 

branda.) 

at  Bargylia,  604,  605. 

Temples,  remains  of,  at  Cnidus,  367, 
368,  369,  456,  457. 

Termera,  4 1 ; now  Chifoot  Ivalessy,  590 ; 
coin  of,  ib.  ; the  stronghold  of  the 
Leleges,  591  ; its  ancient  founder,  ib. 

Termeriun  promontory,  (Cape  Petra), 
590. 

Terra-cottas,  123,  126  ; vase,  124. 

figures,  probably  votive,  found 

at  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber  in  Mausoleum,  139  ; in 
the  field  of  Chiaoux,  326  ; of  the 
Homan  period,  ib.  ; their  different 
varieties  of  type,  327-30;  probably 
votive  offerings,  332  ; discovered  at 
Piestum,  ib.  n.  ; found  at  Cnidus, 
379,  391,  397,  463;  of  the  Homan 
period,  398. 

coffins,  TrvtXiu,  336. 

disks,  441. 

jars,  336. 

lamps.  (See  Lamps , terracotta.) 

mould,  447. 

Tessellated  pavements  excavated  in 
the  field  of  Hadji  Captan,  at  Bu- 
drum,  2S1  ct  seq.  ; their  subjects, 
ib.  ; generally  found  at  a depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  soil,  308  ; their  con- 
struction according  to  Vitruvius, 
309  ; photographic  views  taken  of, 
310;  found  at  HagiaMarina,  Budrum, 
320,  324  ; at  Cnidus,  433,  460,  469; 
the  tesselhe  of  which  they  were 
formed,  321. 

Theatres,  ancient,  the  one  at  Halicar- 
nassus, 150;  ruins  of  one  at  Cnidus, 
368, 443 ; excavations  at  the  entrance, 
443  ; inscriptions,  445,  448  ; its  vomi- 
tory, 447  ; larger  theatre  at  Cnidus, 
370;  a theatre  for  musical  contests 
(see  Odeum). 

Themessos,  in  Caria,  571. 

Theoaektes,  tragedy  by,  recited  at 
the  obsequies  of  Mausolus,  54,  248. 

Theodoros,  sculptor,  tradition  respect- 
ing, 551,  553. 

Theopompos,  C.  Jul.,  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  C.  Julius  Cajsar, 
358  ; mentioned  in  inscriptions  at 
Cnidus,  366,  367,  517. 

Theron,  tomb  of,  near  Agrigentum,  199. 

Theseus,  exploits  of,  perhaps  cele- 
brated in  the  principal  frieze  of 
the  Quadrangle,  252. 


Thdvenot’s  visit  to  Budrum,  79. 

Thiasi,  religious  societies,  476. 

Tholi,  use  of  the  term,  201  ; examples 
of,  487  n.,  488. 

Qvuv  and  TLi'ayiZfiv,  distinction  be- 
tween, 139  n. 

Thymele  in  Odeum  at  Cnidus,  453. 

Tile  for  roof,  found  on  site  of  Temple 
of  Muses,  Cuidus,  430. 

Tiles,  grave  lined  with,  in  tomb  on 
Peninsula  at  Cnidus,  518. 

Tiles,  flanged,  graves  lined  and  roofed 
with,  337. 

Timotheus,  the  sculptor  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, 55,  160,  161,  259. 

Tiribazua,  satrap  of  Western  Asia,  29, 
34  ; executed  for  conspiracy,  37- 

Tissaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  27  ; his 
military  career,  28  ; put  to  death, 
29  ; notices  of,  34. 

Tithiaustes,  satrap  of  Western  Asia, 
29,  34. 

Tombs  at  Lagina,  571  ; near  Ak-shalleh, 
581  ; at  Labranda,  618,  619  ; at  Cos, 
636  ; of  Cyrus  the  Great,  260  ; of  the 
Koul  Oba,  near  Kertch,  261  ; of  the 
eastern  cemetery,  Budrum,  334  et  seq. ; 
of  the  western  cemetery,  Budrum, 
340,  341  ; cut  in  the  rock,  341  ; 
in  eastern  Necropolis,  Cnidus,  471 
et.  seq.  ; in  the  environs,  ibid.,  518 
et  seq.  ; on  Peninsula,  ibid.,  512 
et  seq. ; on  the  Sacred  Way  at  Bran- 
chidae,  543  el  seq.  ; at  Assarlik 
(Syangela),  585  ; at  Pasha  Liman, 
592,  593,  594  ; at  Farillia,  595. 

Tourette,  Commander  de  la,  77,  79. 

Towsey,  Capt.,  commander  of  the 
“ Gorgon,”  85. 

Triopas,  of  Thessaly,  423  et  n. 

Triopia  sacra,  423-5. 

Triopian  league,  held  at  Cnidus,  13. 

Triopium,  372  ; name,  how  applied  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  424  et  n. 

“Tripod  Tomb,”  plan  of  the,  477. 

Tritons  represented  on  a mosaic  found 
at  Halicarnassus,  287. 

Trumpeter,  terra-cotta,  found  in  Teme- 
nos  of  Demeter,  397. 

Tumuli  near  Ak-shalleh,  583. 

Turks,  occupation  of  Budrum  by  the, 
96  ; employ  the  ancient  foundations 
as  a quarry,  ib. 

V. 

Vase,  archaic,  found  in  the  Mauso- 
leum, 124,  154,  155. 

Vases,  painted,  found  in  the  Necropolis 
at  Budrum,  335,  336. 

Vaulting.  (See  Egyptian  Vaulting.) 
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Venus,  supposed  temple  of,  at  Cnidus, 
367,  466,  461. 

and  Mercury,  temple  of,  at 

Halicarnassus,  273,  274  n.  (See 
Aphrodite.) 

Verres,  said  to  have  carried  off  statues 
from  Halicarnassus,  71. 

Villa,  discovery  of,  at  Budrum,  281  ; 
its  plan,  281  et  scq.  ; its  tessel- 
lated pavements,  303,  304  ; con- 
structed out  of  the  materials  of  an 
earlier  building  on  the  same  site,  305  ; 
presumed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period, 
309. 

Vitruvius,  his  description  of  Halicar- 
nassus, 39,  265,  266,  315  ; his  indica- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum, 
86,  87  ; his  rule  respecting  the  beds 
of  tessellated  pavements,  309. 

Votive  breasts,  sculptured  in  marble, 
found  at  Cnidus,  387-  (See  Appendix 
No.  4.) 

calves,  at  Cnidus,  385,  422. 

elephant  of  ivory,  at  the  Mau- 
soleum, 127. 

figures,  fragments  of,  at  Hali- 
carnassus, 126  ; at  Cnidus,  439. 

footstools,  at  Cnidus,  392. 

pigs,  at  Cnidus,  385,  422  ; their 

connection  with  the  myth  and  rites 
of  Persephone,  ib.,  422. 

W. 

Walls  on  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  114; 
character  of  the  masonry,  115,  119, 
120  ; on  the  south  side,  131  ; their 
probable  purposes,  ib.  ; described, 
132  et  seq.  ; of  Halicarnassus,  267  ; 
of  Cnidus,  363. 


Water  nymph,  represented  on  a mosaic 
found  at  Budrum,  295. 

Wavrikoi,  village  of,  609. 

Weights  in  form  of  marble . breasts, 
387,  and  Appendix  No.  IV. 

Wells,  on  site  of  Mausoleum,  13S  ; in 
the  field  of  Hadji  Captan,  307,  308; 
at  Cnidus,  465. 

Wheel  from  Quadriga  of  Mausoleum, 
discovery  of  fragments,  129,  130, 
187. 

Wines  of  the  Cnidian  territory,  361. 

X. 

Xanthus,  city  of,  in  Lycia,  60  ; Ionic 
monument  at,  199,  204. 

Xerxes,  his  invasion  of  Greece,  19  ; 
alabaster  vase  inscribed  with  the 
name  of,  91,  92,  124,  667  ; different 
vases  bearing  his  name,  668,  669. 

Y. 

Yailik, or Yazlik,  aTurkisk  word,  617. 

Yasikoi,  road  from  Cnidus  to,  521  ; 
village  of,  523. 

Z. 

Zephyria,  island  of,  10. 

Zephyrium,  promontory  of,  275. 

Zeus,  temples  at  Mylasa  in  honour  of, 
32  ; at  Labranda,  33  ; the  different 
appellations  of,  33  n. 

Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  temple  of,  14,  570. 

Osogo,  32  n. 

Stratios,  temple  of,  at  La- 
branda, 14, 15,  615  ; his  statue,  615  ; 
importance  of  his  temple,  616. 
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Adinna,  No.  16. 

AElia  Glykinna,  No.  97. 

AElius  Eirenaios,  No.  97- 
PubE  AMius  Aur.  Neou,  No.  9G. 
Agasikleia,  No.  25. 

Agathoboulos,  No.  57- 
Agathodoros,  No.  31. 

Aineas,  Nos.  9,  62,  97. 

Alexandra,  No.  8. 

Alkimacha,  No.  24. 

Amarantos,  No.  125. 

Anaxikles,  No.  41. 

Anaxileos,  No.  66. 

Anaximandros,  Nos.  67,  68. 

Andreas,  No.  61. 

Andron,  No.  12  c. 

Androsthenes,  No.  41. 

Antigone,  No.  81. 

Antigonos,  Nos.  29,  60. 

Antikrates,  No.  35. 

Aphyasis,  No.  1,  1.  15. 

Apollonidas,  No.  32. 

Apollon  ides,  No.  125  ; Apolonides, 
No.  1,  1.  10  and  1.  30. 

Apollonios,  Nos.  7,  12  c,  58,  98,  102. 
Apollonos  ? No.  43. 

Apollopbanes,  No.  21. 

Archegos?  No.  66. 

Archestratos,  No.  31. 

Archidamos,  No.  13. 

Aretaon  ? No.  2,  1 1. 

Aristagatlios,  No.  31. 

Aristeides,  No.  62. 

Aristokleidas,  Nos.  45,  49,  50. 
Aristokles,  No.  5. 

Aristomenes,  No.  12  5. 

Artemeis,  No.  82. 

Artemidoro8,  Nos.  9,  11. 47,  98. 
Artemon,  Nos.  12,  60,  98. 
Asklapiades,  No.  81. 

Astraios,  No.  62. 

Athanagoras,  No.  48. 

Athenippos,  No.  12  a. 

Athenodoros,  No.  5. 

Athenokritos,  No.  5. 

Atthis,  No.  54. 

Aulus  Darikios  Eupbemos,  No.  12  c. 
Ail.  Aurelia  Oraia,  No.  96. 

Aurelia  Mene  . .,  No.  12. 


Boethos,  No.  41. 

Boukolion,  No.  98. 

Boulakrates,  No.  44. 

Caius,  No.  12. 

Cl.  Caius  Euklides,  No.  12  c. 

Chares,  No.  72. 

Chrysaor,  Nos.  98,  100,  101,  102. 
Chrysina,  No.  15. 

Chryso,  Nos.  30,  60. 

Chrysogone,  No.  15. 

Claudius  Aineas  Heros,  No.  62. 
Claudius  Aristeas,  No.  97. 

Tib.  Claudius  Aristeas  Menandros, 
No.  97. 

Ti.  Claudius  Marcus,  No.  12  5. 

Lucius  Cornelius  (Sylla?),  No.  99. 

Damas,  Nos.  12  5,  12  c. 

Damatria,  No.  28. 

Damokles,  No.  41. 

Damon,  No.  41. 

Darikios,  No.  12  c. 

Demetrios,  Nos.  12  5,  64,  96. 
Demosthenes,  No.  12  5. 

Dexikrates,  No.  53. 

Diodoros,  No.  12  c. 

Diodotos,  No.  2,  1.  3. 

Diogenes,  No.  12. 

Diokleia,  No.  13. 

Diokles,  Nos.  83,  84. 

Dion,  No.  28. 

Dionysos,  No.  98. 

Dioskourides,  Nos.  5,  57. 

Dorothea,  No.  93. 

Drakon,  No.  12  5. 

Eirenaios,  Nos.  28,  97. 

Emphanes,  No.  84. 

Epaphrodeitos,  No.  12  c. 

Epharmostos,  No.  12. 

Epianassa,  No.  39. 

Epigonos,  No.  29. 

Epikrates,  Nos.  12  5,  35,  43,  51. 
Eraston,  No.  12  5. 

Euaion,  No.  63. 

Euboulos,  No.  77. 

Euemeros,  No.  41. 

Eukles,  No.  31. 
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Euklides,  No.  12  c. 

E uk rates,  No.  30. 

Euphemos,  Nos.  4,  12  c. 

Euphranor,  No.  38. 

Euporos,  No.  12. 

Euschemon,  No.  12. 

Eutycheg,  No.  12. 

Fla.  Aineas,  No.  97. 

T.  Flavins  Demetrius,  No.  12  a. 

T.  Flavius  Demetrius  Julianus,  No. 
12  c. 

T.  Flavius  Andreas  Eu(sebes),  No.  61. 

Glaukos,  No.  73. 

Glykinna,  No.  43,  97. 

Hagias,  No.  79. 

Hegemandros,  No.  60. 

Hegegandros,  No.  66. 

Hekataios,  Nos.  7,  12  a,  98. 

Hekatea,  No.  75. 

ITekaton,  No.  102. 

Hera,  No.  55. 

Herakteitos,  No.  41. 

Hennas,  Nos.  12,  12  5,  15. 

Hermias,  Nos.  100,  103. 

Hermodoros,  No.  12  5. 

Hermogenes,  No.  12  5. 

Herfnokrates,  No.  10. 

Hermophantos,  No.  34. 

Hestieios,  No.  79. 

Hierokles,  Nos.  62,  98. 

Hi ppok rates,  No.  15. 

Hippokritos,  No.  44. 

Histiaios,  Nos.  4,  72  a. 

Iason,  Nos.  12,  77,  98. 

Isodotos,  No.  98. 

Julia  Epianassa,  No.  39. 

Julianus,  No.  12  c. 

C.  Julius  M . . . .,  No.  65,  1.  4. 

C.  Julius  Tbeopompos,  No.  11,  p.  712. 

Kallikles,  No.  3,  1.  1 ; No.  5. 
Kallikrates,  No.  58. 

Kaphisodoros,  No.  51. 

Kasbollis,  No.  1,  1.  12. 

Kleodamos,  No.  76. 

Kleomenidas,  No.  12  5. 

Klesis,  No.  72. 

Komos,  No.  12. 

Kreon,  No.  31. 

Kritagoras,  No.  31. 

Kriton,  No.  794. 

Lackartos,  No.  14. 

Lasthenes,  No.  9. 

Lenaios,  No.  12. 

Leon,  Nos.  1,  1.  5 ; 98. 

Leukios,  Nos.  59,  99. 


Lygdamis,  No.  1,  1.  3,  11. 

AuKaiQiov  or  Ai ncaiOiog,  Nos.  45,  49. 
Lykios  ? No.  66. 

M cn'dpofiax  . . , No.  67. 

Megabates,  No.  1,  1.  14. 

Melanthios,  Nos.  12a,  63,  64. 
Meliton,  No.  53. 

Menagoras,  No.  12  c. 

Menandros,  No.  97,  100. 
Menekrates,  Nos.  12,  12  5. 

Menelaos,  No.  101. 

Menippos,  Nos.  28,  57,  79. 
Metrodoros,  No.  5. 

Metrophanes,  No.  63. 

Metrophilos,  No.  102. 

Minna,  No.  62. 

Mnesitheos,  No.  102. 

Moiragenes,  No.  98. 

Mosehion,  Nos.  125,  45. 

Moschos,  Nos.  10,  39. 

Myonides,  No.  98. 

Myroides,  No.  91. 

Myrton,  No.  77. 

Nakon,  No.  87. 

Nanas,  No.  83. 

Nannion,  No.  5. 

Narkissos,  No.  77  «. 

Nearchos,  No.  41. 

Neikephoros,  No.  49. 

Neikostratos,  No.  12  a. 

Neon,  Nos.  12  5,  57,  96. 

Nikagoras,  No.  13. 

Nikias,  No.  12  c. 

Nikochoros,  No.  21. 

Nikokleia,  No.  21. 

Noumagathos,  No.  2,  1.  5. 

Othothatis?  No.  1,  1.  6. 

Paionios,  Nos.  98,  101. 

Pamphile,  No.  101. 

Pamphilos,  Nos.  9.  98. 

Panamyes,  No.  1,  1.  12,  30. 
Pannikos,  No.  31 . 

Panyatis,  No.  1,  1.  15. 

Parthenios,  No.  12. 

Pasikles,  No.  66. 

Patroklos,  No  41. 

Patron  ? No.  12  c. 

Perigenes,  No.  102. 

Phanias,  Nos.  12  c,  9S. 

Philetairos,  No.  41. 

Philetas,  No.  12  6. 

Philidas,  No.  60. 

Philippos,  No.  101. 

Philis,  No.  23. 

Philition,  No.  44. 

Philokrates,  No.  35. 

Philon,  Nos.  31,  35. 

Philoneikos,  No.  12  6. 
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Philosthenes,  No.  90. 
Phormio,  No.  1,  1.  15. 
Pison  ? No.  2. 

Plathainis,  Nos.  17,  18,  19. 
Plato,  Nos.  17,  18,  19. 
Podeiros,  No.  12  6. 
Polernon,  No.  98. 
Polianthes,  No.  31. 
Polychares,  No.  16. 
Polystratos,  No.  44. 
Pompeios,  No.  12  6. 
Posideos,  No.  12  6. 

Posileos  ? No.  100. 
Preimeros?  No.  42. 
ProsodioD,  No.  87. 

Quintus,  No.  12  a. 

Rhodo,  No.  S4. 

Rhodokles,  No.  86. 

Rufus,  No.  12  6. 

Samiades,  No.  133. 
Saturninus,  No.  12  6. 
Sextus,  No.  98. 

Sileonias,  No.  31. 

Sophron,  No.  49. 

Sopolis,  Nos.  16,  60. 
Sosibios,  No.  57. 

Sosikles,  No.  31. 

SostratoB,  No.  14. 

Soter,  No.  12. 

Soterichos,  No.  41. 
Sozomenos,  No.  12  6. 
Strateia,  No.  77. 


Stratokles,  No.  100. 

Sulpicia  Trophime,  No.  96. 

Servius  Sulpicius  Hekataios,  No.  7. 
Sulpicius  Demetrios,  No.  96. 
Sympheron,  No.  12  6. 

Talestes,  No.  9. 

Tatia  Minna,  No.  62. 

Teleson,  No.  31. 

Terpsikles,  Nos.  67,  68. 

Thalasseros,  No.  12. 

Thales,  No.  66. 

Theios,  No.  54. 

Theodoros,  No.  8. 

Theodotos,  No.  12. 

Tlieon,  No.  98. 

Theotime,  No.  4. 

Thersiinachos,  No.  38. 

Theudaraos,  Nos.  33,  75. 

Theudoros,  No.  34. 

Theuphides,  No.  39. 

Theupompos,  Nos.  11,  78. 

Thoas,  No.  41. 

Timokion,  No.  9. 

Timokleidas,  No.  31. 

Timoteles,  No.  31. 

Tolmidas,  No.  76. 

Trophimos,  No.  90. 

Neno,  No.  22. 

Xenokritos,  No.  31. 

Xenophon,  No.  28. 

Zenodotos,  Nos.  28,  79. 

Zosimos,  No.  12  6. 
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Abbreviations,  pp.  790,  795. 
dyaXfxa,  No.  7 2,  p.  785. 
dydApara,  No.  60. 
ayoprj.  ( See  Upd  ayoprj.) 

'AAtZdvSpijav,  No.  60. 

* AAiKapvijaaug,  No.  1,  p.  675  ; A Xueap- 
vctreiov,  ibid. 

’AXtuc Ttrog,  No.  98. 
avafiaivEiVj  p.  730. 
avctKioXor , No.  82,  1.  8,  p.  / 33. 

Anaxi mander,  the  Ionic  philosopher, 
perhaps  named  in  an  inscription, 
No.  67,  p*  780. 
arf(3rj<rav  tic  dvdpag,  No.  12. 
avti(T(popia  and  eAtvOtpia,  grant  of  to 
the  Cnidians,  No.  47,  P-  760. 
dvEvkyicaif  used  imperatively,  No.  82, 
p.  733. 

ctvtvivKcu  for  avevtyicm,  Nos.  82,  92. 
avitpoT,  No.  81,  1.  1,  p.  725. 
d.7TE7rfpa(Tav  ? No.  1,  1.  32,  p.  681. 
’A7to\\mviov  at  Halicarnassus,  No.  1, 
1.  36  and  1.  45,  p.  682. 

'ApTEfud&pcia,  No.  52,  1.  18. 

Artemidoros,  honours  paid  to,  p.  767. 

aproKOTTOV,  No.  77  «,  P-  710. 

dpx«7a,  P-  708. 

dpxpyoQy  No.  66,  p.  778. 

affvAov  at  Lagina,  p.  / 97- 

Augustus,  the  Emperor,  birthday  of, 

pp.  696,  697. 

B adpopiog,  month,  No.  44. 

Bath,  grant  for  building,  No.  97. 
Birthday  of  a Roman  emperor,  decree 
in  honour  of,  No.  6. 
fiovAtv-ppiov  at  Halicarnassus,  No.  3, 
1.  10. 

BovAfj,  the,  at  Cnidus,  No.  79,  p.  7/2. 
B pdyx°v  Tfpsvog,  No.  777. 

Branch idre,  embassy  from  to  Rome, 
No.  60  ; to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  ibid. 

Calends  of  December,  No.  6,  p.  697. 
Chares,  ruler  of  Teichioussa,  p.  784. 
%api<TTtia f Nos.  18,  32. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  dedication  to, 
No.  6 a. 


Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  No.  60, 
p.  776. 

Coin  of  electruni  found  at  Halicar- 
nassus, p.  684. 

Coinage,  electruni,  of  Asia  Minor,  pp. 
683-6. 

captopyiov,  No.  52,  pp.  767,  768,  772. 
Aidvpua,  No.  59. 

Aiovvatla,  No.  49. 

Dir®,  pp.  721-4.  {See Leaden  Tablets.) 
Drachma,  sign  of,  No.  41,  p.  756. 

eIkoveq,  pledged  as  public  securities, 
No.  3,  1.  12,  p.  692. 
tic  iepsiav,  p.  702. 

Ik,  when  changed  to  iy  or  ty,  p.  747. 
EKCiKarrTai , No.  1,  1.  20. 

EKTiuarpa , No.  18. 

EVE(TTT]K(jjg  6,  No.  1,  1.  28,  p.  681. 
i'tayopEviov,  No.  85,  p.  736. 
imEvitivloavTa , No.  100. 
far tQucrig,  No.  50,  p.  765. 
faroiEv , No.  71. 
ipyMveu , No.  3,  1.  2. 

'Epfiaitijv,  month,  id.  qu.  'Eppaiog, 
No.  1,  1.  4,  p.  677. 

i<ptj(5oi , how  classed,  Nos.  12,  12  6, 

p.  702. 

VEpPavtKtp  for  Veppai'tKtp , No.  6 a. 
Glaukos,  the  Olympic  victor,  p.  788. 
■vpatpTov  Ttov  opKiov f No.  3,  1.  12, 

p.  682. 

Gymnasium  at  Halicarnassus,  No.  2, 
pp.  688,  705 ; at  Cnidus,  pp.  747,  767. 

t j for  ft,  p.  77 6,  No.  60. 

Hadrian,  the  emperor,  dedication  to, 

No.  37. 

Halicarnassians,  No.  1,  1.  2,  40.  41. 
Halicarnassus,  revenue  of,  p.  692. 
Hierakome,  p.  801. 

Histiseos  of  Miletus,  perhaps  named  in 
an  inscription,  No.  72  a,  p.  <87. 
ilH'iEKTOv , No.  1,  1.  26,  pp.  682,  6S6. 
r'lfitfivalaj  No.  81,  1.  15. 

i and  v,  interchange  of,  p.  746,  note. 
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lend  xl'JOn>  No.  98. 
ispi)  ayopi),  No.  1,  1.  3. 

\epia,  p.  790. 

'Ispoiciopi'jrpg,  No.  102,  p.  801. 

Ionic  dialect,  use  of  at  Halicarnassus, 

pp.  673-5. 

Ionicisms  in  Cnidian  inscriptions,  pp. 
714,  724. 

Ivory,  importation  of  from  Alexandria 
to  Branchidaa,  No.  60,  p.  776. 

Julia  Laodicjea,  dedication  by  people 
of,  No.  11. 

K aiaup  "SefiaGTog,  No.  6,  p.  697. 
KUTadeGpoi,  p.  729. 
iraraXoyi),  No.  99,  p.  796. 

Kepapug,  No.  99. 

icXeidog  dyioylp  No.  96  ; 7rop.7n/,  No.  97. 
Ko,  abbreviation  for  KoXiopytng?  pp. 
790,  795. 

KoXjop}t?'c,  No.  102. 

KopoXXou  (pv\)) , No.  98. 

K cupaZevg,  No.  102. 

Largess  given  at  Lagina,  Nos.  96,  97. 
Leaden  tablets,  pp.  721-4. 

Loan,  how  effected  at  Halicarnassus, 

p.  692. 

Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  pp. 
672,  673,  675. 

peiv  for  psv,  No.  45. 

Meliteia  in  Phthiotis,  No.  76. 
purOoiivreg  rd  epya,  No.  3,  1.  2. 
pvypoveiHu,  No.  1,  1.  11,  13. 

Moixrtia,  usual  in  Greek  gymnasia, 
p.  748. 

Nominative  absolute,  as  in  the  heading 
of  decrees,  p.  677. 

Oaths,  fee  for  administering,  p.  682. 
oiKog  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  No. 

15  ; oUog  tov  "EtfiaGTOv,  No.  101. 
bptvvsTig , No.  29. 
bpoCovXwv  t£,  No.  81,  1.  22,  p.  730. 
’OpoXioia,  No.  103,  p.  802. 
bpoGTEyrjGctiTy,  No.  85. 
opKta,  No.  1,  1.  44,  p.  682. 

7 ra  for  Trapd,  No.  81,  1.  20,  p.  726. 
7rdvrrt,  used  adverbially,  No.  42,  p.  757. 
Panyasis,  the  epic  poet,  pp..  673,  675. 
Trapi<TTavtTcu , No.  81,  1.  31,  p.  731. 
TLtiGivou'i,  No.  30,  p.  749. 

7t£VTT]K0GTT /,  No.  3,  1.  12. 

TTETCOIKEI  for  TTtTCOipKtl,  No.  91,  1.  14. 
7r£7rpr] pkvog  Trapd  A dparpa,  p.  726-8. 
TrepnroXioi'  of  the  Temple  of  Hekate  at 
Lagina,  No.  62,  pp.  789,  798. 

Pheneos  in  Arcadia,  No.  29. 
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7 roloai  for  7roitjGai,  No.  81,  1.  12. 

7rovrjpia , No.  87,  1-  6. 

wopot,  No.  3,  p.  692. 

UoGi5tiovt  month,  No.  2,  1.  2. 

TrovXvyoprng,  No.  54. 

TrpaQ&vriov,  No.  3,  1.  17. 

7 rparr/p  Xi9og,  p.  730. 

Trptdptvog,  No.  3,  1.  20. 

7 rpoGTarai  veott oXTrai,  No.  31,  p.  750. 

Psammetichos,  inscription  relating  to, 
p.  779. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  No.  2,  1.  9, 
p.  688  ; No.  3,  1.  4 ; No.  3 a. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  No. 

60,  p.  776. 

Public  works,  system  of  farming  out, 
No.  3,  1.  2,  p.*  693. 

Ilt/Xwv  at  Bargylia,  p.  802. 

Rome,  embassy  to  from  Branchida*, 
No.  60. 

Salmacis,  ^aXpaKirtuv,  No,  1,  1.  2,  13, 
pp.  675-7. 

StfiaoTt],  apparently  an  empress,  who 
gave  1,000  denarii  to  the  people 
of  Lagina,  No.  77,  p.  793. 

<T7 rardXi],  No.  86. 

Stater  of  Halicarnassus,  No.  1,  1.  38, 
p.  6S4. 

Statue,  price  of,  p.  764  ; statue,  golden. 
No.  52. 

Statues,  iconic,  earliest  examples  of, 
pp.  7S5-7  ; pledged  as  public  secu- 
rities, No.  3,  p.  692. 

Stoa  at  Halicarnassus,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  King  Ptolemy,  No.  3, 
1.  4 ; No.  3 a. 

Sylla,  L.  Cornelius,  p.  796. 

rapaog,  No.  29,  p.  748. 

T aOvy,  No.  15,  p.  714. 

Teichioussa,  No.  72,  pp.  784,  785. 

TfjUE vovpog,  No.  29,  p.  748. 

Temenos  of  Antigonos  at  Cnidus,  No. 
29. 

of  B ranchos,  No.  61. 

of  Rome  and  Augustus  at 

Halicarnassus,  No.  6. 

Temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
Cnidus,  No.  15  ; of  an  emperor, 
No.  101,  p.  799. 

Temples  dedicated  in  consequence  of  a 
dream,  No.  15. 

&fp.T]GG og,  No.  99. 

Theopotnpos,  C.  Jul.,No.  78,  pp.  712, 
760,761,771.  _ 

Giaaog , contribution  to,  No.  41. 

Thymele,  No.  29,  p.  747. 

v7TUJari]}  No.  77«,  p.  710. 
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' AiOag , Nos.  54,  64. 

’ A'iomvEvg,  No.  82. 

'A Akuoviq,  No.  77. 

avaKTtQ  (Dioscuri),  dedication  to,  at 
Cnidus,  No.  24. 

’ A ttoWojv,  dedication  of  stoa  to  at 
Halicarnassus,  Nos.  3,  3a;  FIi-Gtog, 
dedication  to  at  Cnidus,  No.  51  ; 
dedication  of  a tenth  to  at  Bran- 
chid®,  No.  66  ; statue  dedicated  to 
by  Chares,  No.  72  ; invoked  as  j 
avaZ,  No.  61  ; dedication  to,  No. 

72  a. 

" Af)rtfug’luKvv9orp6(J)OQ  Kai  ’ Eiri<pavr)gy 
dedication  to  at  Cnidus,  Nos.  28,  52, 
p.  746. 

AijXiag,  dedication  to  at  Hali- 
carnassus, No.  6 a. 

’Affic\d7r«0£,  dedication  to  at  Cnidus, 
No.  35. 

A9ava  N iKatyopog,  dedication  to  at 
Cnidus,  No.  79. 

' \<boo() in) y Eppq.  rrapfcpog,  at  Cnidus, 
No.  31. 

Ae<T7Toivu}  No.  86,  p.  738  ; No.  91. 

Ai]p./)rrip,  dedications  to  at  Halicar- 
nassus, No.  5 ; at  Cnidus,  Nos.  80, 
13-18,  21,  22,  25,  81-90,  92,  93,  94, 
95. 

Aiovvoog , his  temple,  No.  36. 

Kkclti)  (7/  0£oc],  Nos.  62,  96  : [77  t7ruf>a- 
vegtcitt)  0ea],  No.  97  ; [Swrfjpa], 
No.  98  ; [ imtyavtGTdri 7],  Nos.  99, 
101. 

'Eopijg,  dedication  to  at  Cnidus,  No.  14. 

appears  to  Chrysina  in  a vision, 

No.  15. 

(ptvsartjGj  statue  of  at  Cnidus, 

No.  29. 

Usiaivovg,  dedication  to  at 

Cnidus,  No.  30. 

’A<ppociTq.  Trctosdpog,  Cnidus, 

No.  31. 


'Eppijg  with  'HonKXijf,  dedication  to 
at  Halicarnassus,  No.  63. 

' Eoria  BonXata,  dedication  to  atCnidus, 
No.  79  ; Vesta  associated  with  Athene 
Nikephoros  on  Homan  Imperial  coins, 
p.  773. 

Ztvg  Tlarpipog  Kai  Scorrjp,  No.  6. 

"Hoo,  No.  55. 

'HnaKXtjg,  dedication  to  at  Halicar- 
nassus, No.  63. 

0f«  'P (bpr/,  No.  6,  1.  5. 

Oeug  N sog  Atovvnog  (Ptolemy  Auletes), 
No.  60. 

TIcng,  dedication  to  at  Cnidus,  No.  32. 

K opr],  dedication  to  at  Halicarnassus, 
No.  5. 

dedications  to  at  Cnidus,  Nos.  80, 

14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  26, 
SI,  S2,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90, 
92,  93,  94,  95. 

at  Lagina,  No.  100. 

K ovporpoipog.  No.  56. 

ArjOrj  ’A idling.  No.  54. 

Mouaai  worshipped  atCnidus,  No.  29  ; 
dedication  to,  ibid..  No.  43. 

Udv,  statue  of  at  Cnidus,  No.  29. 

nXourtDi/,  No.  81. 

* E-rrifiaxog , dedication  to  at 

Cnidus,  No.  14,  p.  714. 

ripo77roc,  dedication  to  at  Halicar- 
nassus, No.  65. 

Poiprj  Kai  "ZePaGTog,  temenos  of  at 
Halicarnassus,  p.  695. 

2 '.apa7rig , dedication  to  at  Cnidus, 
No.  32. 
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